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NOTE 

Owing fco the sudden changes in the Syllabus of Higher 
Secondary English, we were comi>ellsd to adjust the existing 
alro idy jwinted hooks to the different allotments of syllabus in tho 
two iiaiiers, and hence the Eirst Pa])er begins with ftigo 231, Part II. 
and Framing Scute rices %vitli Idiomatic phrases (l^art VIII) begin • 
with pages 3^. We shall recast the arrangements iji the new 
‘edition. We regret it, and hope that this may kindly bo over looked. 

Author. 




Syllabus and Instructions 

PAPEB I 


1. Prose 

™ 

2. Poetry 

3. Substance or Pre^cis 

(a) One passage from text 

(b) One unseen i)assage 

4. Coraprehension Test from the Text 


40 marks 
20 marks 
30 maiks 


10 mar ts 
Total—100 marks 


[ 3 (a) and 4 will bo qplectel from outside the pieces prescribed 
for the year. ] 


PAPER TI 

1. Story or Letter Writing 

2 . Translation (Two passage 0 

t 

3. Essay (one) 

4. Grammai-* 


15 maika 
3U marks 
20 ma rks 
35 niarks 
Total—100 marks 


* Narration, Analysis, i’hrases, Correction, Joining and Spiittin;; 
of sentences, Eilling up the blajiks, etc. 
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SECTION 1 1 FOR CLASS IX 

CHAPTER I 

THE PRESENT TENSE 
1. The Tresent Indefinite Tense 

(a) 

fifiT f^*r Naren lives from hand to mouth. 

C»T —He learns his lesson everj day. 

My father goes out for a walk every 

morning. 

Does your watch keep correct 

time f 

<n»f '^rnf—Thc doctor has a large 

practice in C^utta. 

Note; (fJT^r Vorb-AT Present Indefi¬ 

nite Tense 1 

(b) 

He feels unwell. 

|{5 —The school is over. 

—The moon is up. 
f»I —T he plant is in flower. 

Note : Present Perfect Tense ( 

Present Indefinite Tensc-.air I 

♦ 

(c) 

^^—The sun rises in the east. 

Anil takes exercise every day. 

C^2§ ’Stft He keeps late hours at night, 

WJ (universal truth ) 'Q ^SToTfJf ( habit) Present 

Indefinite Tenre TU I 
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id) 

. The annual 

.examination comnieyices on the 25th January this year. 

^»l —The Prize-giving conies 

off next week. 

^9^11 5^:^—He leaves for Calcutta this 

evening. 

i®r| —Our school re-opens on 

November 1. 

Note : PrasPtib Indefinite Ten^e ^ I 

(e) 

Shivaji now taker the 

cn^my by surprise. I 

^U] 'lanna rushes 

into the battlefield to save Pratap. 

C’l®! The sun sets on the other bank 

Note : ^<jlT'*p Historic Pccsent 1 

2. The Present Qjntinuous (Prusent Progressive or 

Impel feci) Tense 
—He is boiling with lagc, 

^ —He is spoilitig for a fight. 

fw'^ VVhy are you quarrelling 

^.over a trifle f 

\- ^i^T'sr^—The boys are making a ncise. 

^05 ) f—When are 

you going abroad for higher studies y 

Note : ^Pfl Presonfc OontJcIldaB Tense 
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THE PRESENT TENSE 

5. The Present Perfect Tense 

( a ) 

—I have just received his letter. 

^fs( c^»f C^f®I^t^~You have played well today. 

—Haren has not yet returned 

home. 

Nofco : c^t^r TT^T C-t^r Prescnb Perfect tenge (<3^t>qj5t5 

<'83r!5r) ^ i 

{ b) 

^ —He has practised as a lawyer 

for five years. 

?tif1 ^1>f My elder brother has been 

confined to bed for the Hist six months, * 

'3T!^tc^ fpfil—I have known him since 

his boyhood- 

N ts: c^t^r Tfsf riri 'Q •?p5 iast^r-s 

Vetb-ia? Pres.>nt Pecleot Tense I 

( c) 

r.»t —He has passed the examination. 

It has rained this 

afternoon. 


•» 

last. 


The Present Perfect Continuous Tense 

has been raining since Monday 


^^^9! Sunil has been suffering 

from asthma for six months, 

5t^ ?*f vs^ I have been 

using this watch for the last ten years. 
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9 

EXERCISE 

• Translate into English : 

MtP '<3 ^115 Tf-r I C5TO 1 

TO3itr’^f5ii c5=it5 

I l *'^^\T^ 

( Milton ) i ^V^Vn i 

c^T«i I ^?i^i RR^ ^T#t) ^ ^tRst I 

C^ ’trt®! ? (71 C5lt9!tr^3f ^T»n l eft«|1 

5^ I i7f ^ i 

Rc^ c^ =111 R^t'5 wR^ %ih ^iR 

tsR^t^ I '«lT’ft^ ^8M ^tRl^ ^9! I ^R c’®Rt3l 

7^^ y£i^7{^ 3|R I tf}«(tSf ^5t"(3l 3(® ^7f\ 

^Rr-^T^ i«'’^^'^R c^Htc*T?r (belongs to) I c?Rfr5r^5f i 

Fife ^l5R (his worked or brought about) I 

RsR c^9il =111^131 ^TfTO ^R i ^rR ^R 

ifl I (R ^tRr i c^ R^si- 

^’fl C“ltH 5(1 (Docs he not obey) ? C57n ^iUjt 7\\^^ 

fer^l I ^R R^i^r® m ^R!iR cw-i ? ^R ^*^1 

C^R 'sjiRc^R I 


CHAPTER II 

THE PAST TENSE 
The Past Indefinite Tense 

(R'^ —The servant opened the door. 

%fk^r^ C^fTC^^r The carthqiiH^:, killed 

hundreds of men. 
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THE PAST TENSE. 

=11—The people of the 

stone age did not knotv the use of iron. 

’fT^I p5l Panna kiss^ed the chiU 

for the last time. 

I used to take my bath every day. 

Note : '®r'^^^tr^5r 3rr«rt<f*notC^ Vorb-iiir Past indefinite Tense 

I '^^{fsr C'5hrl'?r —-I ujot your letter yesterday. [iS^TftH 

(yesterday) Present Perfect 5^1 Past [ndofioitR |j 

t 

The Past Continuous [Progresiive) Tense 

snflfS The river toa^ gently 

flowing. 

^'8^1 ^^C'sr^sT—They were leaving for Delhi. 

5iFf?C«f^8T—The stars were twmkling 

in the sky. 

—War was raging in different 

parts of the globe. 

Note : C^t*T TT^ Vcrb-il^ Past Gontinuouf 

Tense ; 

The Past Perfect Tense 

^ had readied 

home before the sun set. 

C^>r^'^T9 <:[5^ ^Tf^l f?*l—The train had left 
before they reached the station. 

Valroiki had composed 

the Ramayana before Rama was born. 

lir^ «r»rtr ^ 

>TTff^ Verb-.a^ Past Perfect*Tense ^ 1 
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The Past Perfect Continuous Tense 
^t*f1 C’fT^^l 

They h'ld so long been cherishing the hope 

that Netaji would some day return to his own country. 

C*l^ ‘They had 

been shouting before the final bell rang. 

Note ; C^lvf TO «rf^?l1 

Verb-*fl^ Pa%t, Perfect Contiuuoua Tense I 

> 

EXERCISE 

Translate into English : 

«f3 <2rr«i i c®iT<fl5 

€ • 

R®! i R5fe 3T?rtJ:®! 
# ->« 

%1 *tt5> I Rer i 

f^'sffit^ 5 ^Rir'g5[ i '«itR 

^151 (?\ (?pf®f«1 I <2f5T^ 

I vstfq^R-sr c^T^ ^|5^T3{ i ^s/T^ 

c?’<1 I c9ft¥iSc^ Rtust:^ i 

I c»T H9\WPi '»T®!^Tc^ ^vsnial ¥^5ilf^9r i c^ 
c<2inVf^ I I 5iti[5it^ 

't^m 1 1^[r3in??[ 

C?T4t5? I (mere child) I ^ 

^ I a-f i&i^«Fi f^8T I c®iT^f5 ^ft^r 

I cm^^a ^ I iff®i®i^Rr RiRf^ ^fRf^ftr®f=i 

(had drawn up ) | RsR RrRrstf^®^ I 



CHAPTER HI 


THE FUTURE TENSE 

The Future Indefinite Tense 

?ltsf —Ram will go home tomorrow. 

« 

C^rfV^I shall teach you a lesson. 

*1^ C^*r5T —The farmers will reap the corn. 

^Jk Shall you go to office today ? 

- 5^1 t—Will he not go to the play¬ 

ground today ? 

^1—1 will not ioUrate this. ( 

) ' 



m Tlic rch ool shall r< main closed tomorrow. 

( ) 

Note: Slitoraoiit-^'^ =3«l?ttr'S rir^t iVrHOM-Jl*; shall 

Second'^a Third Poifion-a'^ >lf?^ will j f4'5 ?5^'j esj'^^gs 

First Pcrsf'n-a?!’ will i£i4* Second '<i Third Prrson-J'^ shall 

Quesdon-i^ First 'Q Second Perjpn- 

^ shall Q Third Pcrson-^il will ??[ I 

Wl Second Person-'!' will '6 Third Pcrson-^il 

shall ^ :— 

ff 'il ft?:? ^p{tZ^ ?—Will >ou help me in 

this ^Shall your son go 

home ? [Questicn-tii First Person-4 shall ] 
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The Tuture Continuous Tense 

The lights of the 

room uill he burning brightly. 

^tf*[ ^fill's shall be helping you 

all along. 

^r*ll m <«flf?Fn—Sunila will be singing 

sweetly. 

The teacher will 

« 

be teacMng the boys. 

Note : Future Gontinii&.ug 

Tanse-vS? I 

The Future Perfect Tense 

C^M?f C^A shall have 

finished my \^ork before you leave. ' 

Madhu uill 

have arranged everything before father arrives. 

^ %\ii{ c^tf^'^l They ^vill 

have reached the destination before the sun sets. 

Ncte; ^rfiT r<ff5r to >i’^i5 

Future Perfect Teuso i 

exercise 

Translate into English ; 

15I ^^1E5 

1 ^*iT=i f"i^^ M I 

^fsr i ctf^l 

I 7 

^ • '®itrsr nTl% fh ( ^1) 1 
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^'8?n 5f1 (shall not)*l CT 

(lend) I ^<t I 

(shift) ? f^sfl n%m (unhonoured) 

cistw^-^ ^ 'Slt’l I c^r»if5 w»f5i i * 

5fi ^t>Ti 1 «rt>iTtw^ 

I ^tw ^f^?® c®Tsi^i ^fii^il ®itr«r i 

1^1 ^tm® f®n^ 1 ^t^l 


CHAPTER IV 

JEQUKNCE OF TENSES 

( a ) 

C^ ^1—1 do not know where he 

lives. 


C®t5(N ^1^1 a r^l'^ 5(1—Your father says that 

you do nothing. 

c®t^fr^ a ^tr^l Bibliuti will tell you 

that I am innocent. 


^'^*r ^f^r®i:iC ^ll~Satish?ays 


t|iat he will never neglect his lessons. 

^tfq C®T*lTr^ I shall let you know 

tomorrow when the meeting will be held. 


®T^ C^r^f5 I know that 


his son left for Delhi ycstciday. 
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<71 He will ask SOU 

when you came. 

Note : Principal olau*e-il7 Verbid Present Future Touso-iS^f 

Subordinate olause-ia< Verb W^r^Ttft C<Pfflr Tense-ifi?! 'ItC^ I 


( 6 ) 

Si's —He was honest although he wis 

poor. 

®!t'» 5fR?itR»!--The 

boy got the prize as he worked hard. 

^sjnf>® firi:?, —I would do this w^;.rk 


if I were allowed. 

vstiil —We did rot 

anderstand at the time why he did thatS^ 

^f5( ■5(tfii I hadS. nrfl the thing 

before you came. 

'5d5i?l f^hltR-^-—The train hid 

lejt before we reached the station.. 


NoU : E*ri’icip‘\l cl.iuse-tflf Vrrb-15 Past. Tense--i i'o.'i^'n tte clause- 

*a^ V.'rb-<fi’< Corros.'< nding I'ust 'I'orise I ^?,i& cbuii-i “ii*! C^iuC-S 

Past Perfect Ton&e 1 


(c) 

^ C^t®^—The teacher said that the earth 

is round. 

'srtf^ ^1f^—I learnt 

from my father that hon.’''^*'' u the best policy. 

Note: huborJinato clausc-t6c^ uuivcrsal truth habitual fact 
PriDOipl clftuse-a?r Verb Past tense Jill'S Subordinate cia%;;^ Votb- 

P resent tense 1 
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id) 

»ftwi C5i:^ Your cider 

brother was less intelligent than you are. 

But 

we loved him as wc love you. 

Note ! BuEordinale claui-o than, aa well as f^nil 

'SfU'S '®T'f'Q C^Rf f^(?*fur Subordinate Vorb-^?r OT Tenae 

'IftiT I 


EXERCISE 

Translate into Etiylish : 

'»TTr^ i ^TT-iT^ 

C<Pt^ 'Sltlfe f f^C»Tit '5|51 5t1 I 

5T't53|^$‘ I 

c’qn c^ff^gtr^. ^h^zh \ ^it^i ^n\ '-ti 

31^ ^^z^ \ 

’Eft?! I ^Z^ '5t*?l I 

^ c’^, ^f«pl I 'sftfjf c>i <^i'5 ttter^ 

*tt« =!1 I ^^Z^^ C«lt«P ^T51 '«ltf^ ^^t®T I 

c^ ^T5T?f fnf^^rf^rsT? 

Wt? I®f^^1 f^5TC^ I '^t^-f?<!,^'t?lt^ 

^»l5n ( trick ) I ^n (made a vow) 'SfTf^ 

^^C»T ^1 ’llil %^=r (would have a goat sacrificed) I 

CT blf^ lg C«ft^ ^^,51 C^ (has resigned) I 

(business) uf^Tf'Sr^ =11 (was dull) I 



CHAPTER V 


VOICE 

A 

( i ) ^f?l?lti%»T—The hunter killed 

a tiger. 

( ii ) A tiger was ktlled 

by the hunter 

( iii ) eft^l —Lila wrote a letter, #' 

( iv ) A letter was 

written by Ldj. 

lit 

^ (i) 'Q (ii) sentence-iil?I f^5l, 

'sitJIjsi I • (iii) vQ (iv) vii^ sentence W^'8 i (i) ^ 

(lii) sentence Active Voice-^i| (ii) 'Q (iv) Passive 

Voice. 

Active Voice Passive Voicc-vij 
?it^1 I 

(i) Active Voicg'^il'^ Subject ( adjunct by 

£entcncc-a<?} c«tv>» ii.5 1 

C^isr ^r?l<r'a Ho\ *at\ Uinth^ s— 

Active —I kt'iow him. 

Pos&ive —He is knowm to me. 

Active —Your achi . cm nit has pleased me. 

Passive —I have been pleased at your achievement. 

Active —His conduct offended everybody, 

Passive —Everybody was offended at his conduct. 
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Active —He has pleased me. 

Pos8ive—l have been pleased tvith him. 

(ii) Active voice-vim Object (adjunct Passive voice- 

^ Subject ^ 1 

(iii) Passive TO Active Voicc-^iJ3[ Verb-t5? Past 

Participle subject-iii^ number 'G person 

'be* Verb-vil^ form 1 

(iv) Voice change-vil^ TO?l Tense-U|^ 5^1 I ’ 

Active Voice-<il?f Verb-ilil tense-form Passive-^iJ 

‘be^ Verb-i|^ tense-form I 

Examples 

Active : The doctor examined 

the patient. 

Passive ; patient was examined by the doctor. 

Active : I have written a story. 

Passive : A story has been written by me. 

^9T^|g Active : The boy drew a picture. 

Passive : A picture wa<i drawii by the boy. 

C^i Active : He will buy a dictionary. 
Passive,: A dictionary tvill be bought by him. 

^fsjef Active ; Anil will write a letter. 

Passive ; A letter ttnll he written by Anil. 

B 

W ’25t?r—Men sleeo to live. 

^®T^i5 —The boy is running. 

Note : uentenoe Passive "’fTl ^1, TfT‘i Verb 

Object Pasaive-ij Active voioe-^?r Objcct-l^C^ 

P is^ivo-i^^^bjeot I 3rC*T Intransitive Verb-iflir Passive 

15I1 I 
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c 

—Active : Hari gave me a 

picture 

Passive : (i) A picture was given me by Hiti. 

(ii) I tvas given a picture by Hari, 

Active : Manada Babu teaches 

us Mathematics. 

Passive : (i) Wc are taught Mathematics by Manada 

Babu. 

(ii) Mathematics is taught us by Manada Babu, 

Noto : 3rt^ a Vorb-flT Ohjrct. Passive 

^rsfnObject-3j?:«nRabjpct Object.]? Obj ct 

I Hontence-a^ Passivc-i^ ^^]? I Pas-ivo 

('.TT Objrct-t? 'ttf-4'’il Retained ObjectI 

D 

r??I1 ^UU <sfsi5It3I —Active •. I listened to him 
Passive ; He was listened to by me. 

Active : He laughed at the 

beggar. 

Passive : The beggar was laughed at by him. 

*■ Nob ; ■^3=Trs^ Tntpinsii.iv.i Verb 'STtCf C^Ji 

Preposition C^f'f Transitive I Vorb-'Qfs^^F Passive 

P'enf'.ltion-I? Verb-»£1^ ’Tllf I 

E 

—The house is building (is being built). 
^1. —Honey tastes sweet (is sweet 1#’^ i it is 

tasted). 
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c^t«( The stone feels 

tou^M. 

Noto ; Tiansitivj , verb-C^ passivo voico-iS !li 

passive 4'^11 K‘-i t verb-C^ Quasi-Passivo ’i?!! I 

F 

—Active ; Shut the door. 

Passive ; Let the door be shut by you! 

Cf\ —Active : Let him do the work. 

Passive ; Let or have the work he done by him. • 

—Act've : Buy a pen for me. 

Passive : Let a pen he bought for me. 

^rMs—Active : Send for him at once. 
Passive : Let hAn he sent for at once. % 

Note : Impd^Kiva mood-'SiT Tcaijaitis^t Vcrb-tfl^l Passi Met’ 

51T5TT) '^tr5 ^^r?r \ 


EXERCISE 

Translate usin4 the Pa.^sive Voice, where possible : 

I N^t \ 

S|1 1 '®IT? C^®T S11 1 

'«t5i ^r<j<ii c?<3iii I 

<2ir«3^'^ I ^t5t^ I ^1 

1 ^1*11 i 

I C^Tt^fe '«rl5(t^ M’f) 1 ^t3i '«[tstT^ 

I Sffsivrr^ 
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(heavily) C^“f ^ I 

(laugh at) i I ^»Itfi?f 

C(f^1 C^tn ^1 (was lost sight of) I ^1 ^sitr^ 

C¥»I1 (amputate) I (unfair mears) 

« 

(adopt) ’^af ^nf® c»f'95i I 


CHAPTER VI 
MOOD 

1. The Indicative Mood 

«!T^t*f —The sky is overcast with cloud.. 

■^qTfj| ‘Mti?! 'm ^11-1 could not recollect his 

name 

—Deb’n told you a story, 
^rf^rs^ f—What arc you thinking of v 
fV ?—Did you go u) school 'yesterday f 

ii^f5 C®lf^—He is a responsible person. 

Note ; m ^-iTt^rS Vorb-Ji<r Ijdicativo 

mood I. 

2, The Imperative Mood 

( a) 

ynt J5ear this in mind. 

. 5T1 5peaik or you die. 
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Godi he merciful. 

sil—Do not look down upon the poor. 
?t'Q—Kindly just lend me your pen. 

Notfi I Vcrb-<il5T Imperative Mood | 

Imperative IMood Present tsnsf-il 'Q Second ppr«on-*.C | 

• * 

{h) 

(i) 

% 

^{§i( TForfe h'lrd and you 

will«ucce.ed. (If you work hard, you will succeed). 

C^jBT Spare the rod and spoil the child. 

(If you spare the rod, you w-ill spoil the child). 

C>f Resist the devil, and he will 

flee from'you. ^f you resist the divil, he will tly from you.) 

Note ; (supposit on or condition) Impocativo Mood-ei^ 

^!t I 

( ii ) 

large number 

of men, say five hundred, are working here. 

—Beholdt the poet comes. 

Note I eiCfr*T Imperative Mood->fl?r abaolnto use r.vf^Tt^ 1 Say 

Behold (al" Verb sentonoc-eiir ^ C^fsT J}^ sTf^ I 

C^wil 5%^ <«rif On with the game. 

( C*f? ^f^?1 ) C¥«T—Away with him. 

*t'5—Down on your knees. 
ifT'S—Up with the flag. 

Note : t5 ^«rsT« Verb-15 ‘tTfCT I 

2 
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Sul^tmctive Hood 
( a ) 

*tr<s}5i ®iT« if 70 M 

work brad, you will surely succeed. 

fiJTifsi'j ^151 c^T5iT^ 

If you take regubir ex::rcise, your health will improve. 

’' 351 ^'®—^f it were a holiday, he would 
be sleeping now. (present state) 

Cjfw everybody did his 

dutyi the country 2 COu 1 d prosper, (future) 

TSlote Z (Cou'litioTi) Yprb-i?(^ Subjunebive TMood <^?[ I 

’ ( 6 ) ‘ 

♦ItC^ citSiT ■'PTtl >5® C3T^tt>F >lt^>fT4 ^ .flZ'ife —\ warn 

you lest you should fall ill. 

<ttc^ ^fsi ( 7 ?^ ?(Tf^5l I kept 

your watch Ir.st you .^houhl lose it. 

t>'Q tflSfS; C^i5(t:=^ gave 

you the prize that you viigh» feel encouraged. 

^t<3 c^T^'gr --Wait here 

tk-t you may see him. 

Noto ‘ (Purpose) Virb-C*? Rabjuiictive Mood-<£l 

•?F?r1 5? ‘ 

(c) 

^^Z^ !—Would that he were by my side ! 

^'6—May you live long. 

The judge has ordered that 

luc prisoner he hanged. 
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tR—F ar he it from me to do 

anything wrong. 

Note ; ( Wish) ^1 COeder) Subjuuotlvo M lod ^ I 

id) 

r.^ ^th\—-Whethcr he come or 

not, I will go there. 

^rrRis’•*?3ri Provided ha ' 

eonfesshis fault, his master will pardon him. 

^tRf ^ftf nti If I were rich, 

I would lielp the p )or. (Present o’* Future). 

^prf^ ^*irfifrsT s^rfn td tpf if you had 

come on my birthdiy, l^ovdl have been very happy. ( 

—P JS|0 

Nnto:; JfW (Doubt) Tl (Supposition) Subjunctive Mood-il-< 

EXERCISE 
Translate into English : 

*^rf% i enjoy ) 5f1 ! ■'«t=3PtQ I ^ST} 

'9 Wl ®r5! Ift9 I -il^fb'll^TR ?T« I 

mRr^ *tTRc^ i (shall) ^"rs 

^5f 3TT^?iti( Rr*5 9 i 

f^pRin I ?t3, "iftf ^] '•’Trf^rsii! 

( downfall ) ^'<=1 s 1 C®ir^^ir^ iilTtr^=iT 

^115 ^?r) I c^t^ft^ ’sRii =T1 ^rr-5F c"sT^iir^ 

■<tif I 

' ( adulterators ) I 
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<tt?f I C^f C5^ ’'ftH ^1^'® ( fV^ ) I 

(f^Fi ^ ) I ^ 

CTt5(^r^ ^?!i c^fRr® I '5ft^?f *tii’n 

I 


CHAPTER Vlf 

GERUNDS AND PARTICIPLES 

Gerund C'fR^'5 Vcrb-^^ Present Participle-oq?r gffif ^51 Verb 
^ Noun I Part?ciple Present 

Participle '8‘Past Participle, Cif^T^f 

r^r®r5— 

Oerund 

C'atn —Early rising is good for health. 

—I intend buying the works 

of Rabindranath, 

—The boys stopped writing. 

*‘ ®T5t?l —Beading newspapers is 

his only luxury. 

'®rTf^ ^1 ^51 *tff^ ^1—I cannot help going there. 

't?^JT5l ^r^ir® >I^'4 ^f^W-Vidyasagar resolved on 

resigning. 

C^n CW? 5|pffr® eff|9fn^ The boy 

,nsistcd on going to the fair with his father. 

oq® ?—Why arc you so fond of quarrelling f 
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511 C?fV^1 511—1 shall not leave this 

place without seeing the Taj Mahal. 

^*ttt5f —Smokirig costs him a lot of 

money. 

C^C»li5 ^^"Jl OT—The boy excels in delivering lectures, 
(?! C^9!1 ’sitrr^tT? ’55T|l'® —He likes sleejnng in the 

open. 

Note ; Gerund vfl^«rtr^ Noun '6 Verb ; Noun Gerund (1) Verb.«at 

Subject, Object’S Oompleraent (2) Proposition-il^ Object 

*Tft<r I 

Participle 
( a ) 

^I:?I1 ^fs^—SivimmiHg for .•» 

lon^ time, the became tired. 

»fl»11 Lila is Wcilkin;? in the 

garden, holding her father's hand.- 

351^ fsfil Being too tired, 

he sat down to take a rest. ^Pas^ive) 

^5f 5itr?F Coming to his senses, the 

boy looked Tfor his mother. 

^Ml —The man was weepin^4, 

lying by the roadside. 

^jote; c? 3TW 'SfJisrff^Tl c*tGr -^i, 

pregent p.-irticiplc-ifl? '®r5^Pf i Proaont 

Participle, Verb Adjective-ilir I 

ib) 

f?»Ttsr—I went there and delivered 

the bopk. 
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<■ 

Cifflul ^^r»f=r—The mother was glad 

when she saw her missing son. 

Note : 

(c) 

O’!®!—The girl left the place 

wepping. 

C»lT^i^ —The man appeared 

singing.^ 

—The woman 
? 

broke the news sighing. 

Note ; 5i3jn t£;-<irc35 "sfJRtfW t^TSl Participle-a? 

?p?l 55 I 

id) 

i 

m '5t[ C?^—Examine the deed 

minutely, 

«?rirV^ ^1—He never sat idle. 

?n5*ilf-st^1 ?flC91t^f5 f^?lH C^t^i— The poor woman 

went away disappointed. 

fC»l < Of\ C'^^Tt?! C5t»T—He went to the playground 

instead of g iuig to school. * 

'sft?'® cSr^i 3?t^*th5tt»r The 

# 

wounci . J ■ ddiers were sent to hospital by train. 

—Do not pull him by the ear, 

^IT'^ C’f*)—Anil went home on leave. 

It was found on 

examination that his heart was weak. 

Note : Adv0rb-«fl5 Noun->fl>T *1C^ Prepoiition ^’Rtf^Tl 

|.<F5t^ «I^[5Pfr "^Tl YfH I 
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ie) 

'f’l® C^T%^ —It is not proper to awake a 

sleeping patient. 

ciril f^tui ^ C5t8T—His foot slipped 

while getting into a moving train. 

1*13 5^1—1 dare not rouse a 

sleeping lion. 

s{j—No one worships the setting' 

sun. 

^ The breeze laden 

with the pcrlurae ol flowers is blowing gently. 

—This is a very interesting book. 

—The terrified villager^ 

fled in all direii^ons. 

^ ^r<l9lt^-^We enjoyed the 

charmitig sccneiy of that place. 

fl«T-~Therc were three 
huDilrcd brave soldiers in the sunken ship. 

Tf5?1 ^T€?I1 —Do not cry over spilt milk. 

We turned our 

eyes towards the sky overcast with clouds. 

Note S Sontcnce-'®r«ic^ Present Participle 'S Past ParticipleAtijecfi'oe 

if) 

?—Supposing you fail, 

what would you do ? 

(j^z^, Generally 

speaking, his progress is satisfactory. 
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W»TiJ ’^*41 Consi¬ 

dering his age, he seems to be precocious. 

Note ; -Present Part’oiplo-a^ Nonn-a? <111^ ^‘tC^ (Adjoctival) 

I Participle Impersonal Absolute I 

( Q ) 

'srtfsr «jrTfV^—I shall be at Puri during the 

Puja vacation. 

, Note : Participle <fl?rirc^ Preposition-i£i^ sf'? S 

(/*) 

The school bhing closed^ I could not see the Headmaster, 
fff'^ 

—Weather parmitHng, I shall go to your place this day 
week. t. 

• 4 

Note ; Norainativc-JD?r Finite Verb *11 Present Participle 

('®T»13rfH^1 i ‘a^J^n const rue tion-C¥ Nomiuativs Abs^iiitc ( 

(*•) 

(?*f^ C^T «Tt"4 —Having finished 

his job, he left the place. 

caught the tobber, the villagers handed him over to the police, 

f Note: 'STsl:^ ^SHpr-? Jispi Compound Perfect 

Participle I 



CHAPTER VIM 


INFINITIVES 

( a ) 

W\^^—To expect kindness from 

you is absurd. 

—l expect to pass. 

5?}—Tlic boy appears to be intelli¬ 
gent. 

CJT «tn? si1 — He cannot but do this. 

Note : Noun Infinitivo (Siitip)o Infinitiw) voTb-vS? Bubjoct, otiject 
complcmciit-<liI’f preposition-^fi^ obiect-^l'^f n’tC^ I 

* (/>) 

M#!!5 1^1 ^ttc^--Thc house is to Id. 

'silfsi I was moved to sen the sight. 

m) ^If?; '»!tMr^~I have come 

here to see Hari. 

W 'H—I am, 

to speak the truth, quite tired of this work. 

Note ; •Qerundlal Infinitive ^C^?? (Psirp''-sf'), i;-?l (ibi'-tilt), (Ca^l^f') 

^311 L'a.c<:uihP3 s "^^ll 5^51 *^Tr^ I 

AdjpoUve '3 Adverb -<£1T '<^1^ I 

(o) 

I he VC to go to school early. 
TOTa car’ll He h to see 

me in this evening. 

ff n—The annual examination 

was to commence on Monday. 
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—You shall have to abi<ie 

by the decision of the Committee. 

• v£|^yi5i?j f§9T—He seems to 

have seen better days. 

5r^ fvf^ Slt^ )~1 was to 

have sat for the examination last year. 

Note : 'STt'Si 'a I 

(d) 

—Please give me a pice. 

^Tfsc C^ir<ff5rsis- heard the girl sing. 

Hari saw the man 

breathe hard. 

C'®T^t?l 5?T^~Yoii need not come here. 

<!tf5^ *)-^-?il ^%C'^^^ — j;id the man go^'ut. 

• ^ 

Note? Please, Ilea:, Soe, Need, I'Vel, Dare, Make, Bid, lot. Watch, 
Behold, Know Verb Tnfiriitivc-iii^ ‘to’ ^'9 I Dare 

vord-ji? aflirmativo. ?■? lo "\\(;^^ —He dareB to go. 

( e ) 

'^1 You had better not remain here. 

'»'=1—Better dwelt in the midst of 

alarms. (Cewper) 

CT ^r?r 5?!^, '?S^ He did notiiing but lai^gh (to 

laugft). 

Nottt . Better (Adj.), had bell: ., had rather, than (Conj.'', but (frep.) ^Jtfif^r 
^ Jisra ‘to' ^ I 

(Gerund and Infinitive 

(«) 

To rise early is good for lUfJ^.th. 

/ 

E^>rly rising is good for health. 
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—I am sure to pass, I am sure of 

passing. 

Note ; Sentence Gerund "S Intinitive Noun-ii^ 

ih) 

C»lT^t5 C«tU* -~Tbc man is hard of hpMrinq. 

?—Why^ do you insist on 

going there ? 

Note ; .a^lltsT Gerund Infinitive \ 

ie) 

^1—1 had nothing to give 

him. 

4.[>S1 C<i^H y —Why arc j^ou tr3’ijig to 

please Hari jj^bu. 

Note; SenfoTice-'Sif'^f^' Ip,finitiv£'-<ij< fiorund 

m I 


EXERCISE 
Translate into English : 

^t^Ti5[ ( in his teens ) l 

(lavishly ) \ c^tMC^ ^T^*lTi{ I 

'sftMl ( expect you to )i^f^ \ 
{ scholar ) ( to be ) i 

%W I '?>n^tr4- ( annoy ) 

511 I ^?1| (Better dwell), 

^ ^^11 ^fe® 5t<r I ®t?TiI ^"<1 51^ 5|^F I 

^®jr‘»ii^?r »l^itr5[ (to search for ) ^f«T^t®l![ '«lTf^«T | C®t51^1 

=iJr‘lc® <(fflr® ^r®ii? i 
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cv<U i 

«rff^?il I ^^'5 '^\^'\^ i c^rt^lS 

c^ ^] 1 f^, tfst?! "sjtil i 

Tf^ii I c^T^itr^ ^f{z^ 

I f^^t»it5f<i ^i^'Hn >(®ft?! sfi ^fenri i 

??(I 

?twtf^»r I ^^^r ^1 '^‘G, c^Ts^tr^ i 

CFr^ ^z^ 5^ C^Rt^ ^31 i5|^rr&®T I =?1 

^fsf ^n I # 


CHAPTER IX 

DIRECT AND INDIRECT 

NARRATION 

( a ) 

’^ferr^r^, (1) Direct: Ram says, “Hiren 

is alsuent" (2) Indirect : Ram says that Hiren is absent. 

“«}finer ^T®T l"—(3) Direct: Hari satd, “Anil 

is well* (4) Indirect . Hari said that Anil was well. 

Nolo : (1) 'S (3) 5^15 Sei3t6nce-<£> ■8 ^1% Tt^l ^f^tCW 

fitTK —>a«ftpr Sontence-^l^f^ Direct Nftrration-a ^rln? I (2) 8 (4) 

^15 Sentonce-ii 8 Tl^ 5i^ ST^M I «a^ SenloaSo ^ 

t 

Ind .-ect Natration-iS ^rf^?rniW I 
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(b) 

r—Direct : Hari said, ‘'The boy 
has come.“ Indirect i Hari said that the boy had come. 

“^?t5 CVfsTcat^ r— Direct J Hari said. “The boy 
is playing,” Initect • Hari said that the boy was playing. 

5f? dfaf?;! •sttPm «trt^ T-iJirect: Hari said, 

“The boy comes every day.” Indirect: Han said that the bdy 
came every day. 

^\Tm l”~Direct : Hari said, "The boy 
will come.'' Indirect; Hari said that the boy would come. 

r—Direct : Hari said, 'The boy 
came.” Indirect s Hati said that the boy had come.’* « 

C^fVsT^t'i.ft^ i”-Direct : Hari said, 'The 
boy was running.” Indirect : Hari said that the boy had been 
running. 

Note; PI’S?! Diccot Indirect Natration-rfl 

teabo-rSiT Sequence of tensc-iSir TjSTi 

I 

( ) 

^ sfl i”— 

Direct: My friend said, "Men can never be quite haJJby.’* 
Indirect : My friend said that men can never be quite happy. 

6:f^fFfr5f c^fnr i”—Direct: 
The teacher said, "The earth moves round the sun.” Indirect S 
The teacher said that the earth moves round the sun. 

Nom^ C? Sontonco univeraal or habituAl fact 

tonse-iflT Beqnenoe of tenae-iflil fsHR 
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id) 

c^rsitm 

Direct % The teacher sauh '1 will leave you now.*' Indirect 2 

The teacher said that he would leave them then. 

I”—Direct : Tic friend said, 

«[ will come tomorrow.” Indirect; The friend said that he 

would come the folhwing {?iert dan). 

<^r’—Direct ? RamesU said, ‘'This 

is mv house,” Indirec S Rime.^h slid that lUat was his 
house. 

ng nfsiri, “'ttf* -ff’’ JfP^R fst«irs«'i! l”—Direct ; Madhu 
said, “I went to Howrah yesterdav.” Indirect : ^Madhu said 
that he had gone to Howrah the previom clay. 

7<-i;csts.f Aujcciiv" at Mv -rlns -^.Ur.c 5-, 1 


ITci'lD 

is 

-Jo 


r' <.'.1 ,ra 

ii:-D 

thc'.i 







],' ni- , ’iO" ’ 

Thin or these 



} 

t 1 

>' 








thilner 

Biiher 

» » 

It 

Is 

^ 1 









there 

Jfere 

t y 

»1 


It 








9 ) 

thence 

Bence 



%i 

> ' 








■} t 

so 

Thus 

»» 

M 

«• 

> 1 







• % 

1 t 

thaf day 

T'idan 

4* 


II 

F r 








) ) 

the nert day or the 

Tomorroio 

11 


l> 

11 


follov’ing day 





t • 

f 7 

the previous day 

Yesterddil 


It 

i| 

F ■ 








It 

the previous night 

XjIs! ni-'jht 

«« 

« 1 

»t 




Ago 

1? 


11 

*1 

I 1 

before 
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( e ) 

—Direct ; Dilip said to me, "Which is the shortest way 
to yoar house ?** Indirect S Dilip inquired of me which was 
the shortest way to your bouse. 

^^®ri ^C»T 5?T'Q Direct : Bina 

said to Mira» “Why did you not go to school 5esterday f’ 
Indirect 2 Bina asked Mira why she had not gone to school the 
previous day- 

Direct : My father 

said to me, ‘'Where ^s Auup now Indirect 2 My father 
inquired of me where Aitup was tlien. • 

7gn»*f^ '5?tiqt5 f^i^1~The teaclier 

adeed me if I were ill. i Indirect) 

'-JILT'S? 

—My friend a&ked me if (or irhether) it were 
pos^lhle for me to visit his village home during the summer 
vacation (Indirect). 

Nolo J* Iiit.‘rro{.'ativo Sonianoo-il? liulirrct Karratuui ^ 

I Dir»ct Qupstion-S Snbordinaln druse Mber, whore Interrogative 

word fvT’il 1 '^t^r^frsr CT^irr*T Quest) 

‘‘TP a r-SFlsrlS 01^T.r-T mboulinate clause'iP 

‘whothor’ $11 I Repotting Vcrb-t5 >Tf<fri ri,": ask inquire I 

(f) 

“Tf?5Wtf5 W I”—Direct 2 Hari Babu 
flaid to the servant, **Shut the door/* Indirect % Hari Babu 
orde¥ed his servant to shut the door 
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^ ?'S I”—Direct 5 My friend 

said to mc» *‘Be persevering. ’ Indirect: My friend advised me 
to be persevering, 

CW l”—Direct: 

The teacher said to the boy, ‘'Work out the sum at once.'* 
Indirect; The teacher asked the boy to work out the sum 
afonce. 

“■srWc^ i” Direct: The servant 

said to hi> master, “Please pardon me.*’ Indirect : The servant 
entreated his master to pardon him. 

Noto,: Ifap^ratlv.' ..onionoo-a^l Indirect Nitraiiion 
(coinmftOfl), (nn'cep'), (rcfinost), fcntroatyl Vcrl> 

I itll ash verb ®i 1 

(g ) 

!”—Direct • Debcndra said, **Good- 
bye, my friends Indirect : Debcndra bade good bye to all his 
friends. 

!”■— 

Direct ? The priest said, “May God pardon your son !** Indirect: 

The‘'pric>t prayed to God to pardon the man’s son. 

C^r^ilg y[f9[9], f<F 511 !”—Direct 5 The boy said, 

“Alas ! what a mista ke I have made.” Indirect % The boy 

confessed with regret that he had made a great mistake. 

Note ; Exclamatory <1 optative sentenoc-vfiir Indirect Narration 
* 

St /, tell '®r'^ exclaim, cry out, pray Verb 

WVt A’lt word ^1 pliraao I 
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EXERCISE 

Translate into Direct and Indirect narrations : _ 

nri, 5t^, 

-^Pin (tend)?** 

wfr« I** ??fiT®T, 

r ^t^l ^f^rsT^r, ^^sii?f?r yfsr:^ i" 

f^' 'Srrf^ ^1 1’^ *tt«ftf6 

r»^t>Ti "f fH r* ^f^8T, 

C^^( lig b.*Uin i ) ?” C^ ’5(t«[T!:¥ C^^'-T ‘ll?ti*t 

-^r^CW ?” -ff^ f-^F ^T*? -<^\, i=!t^ f ai^]! ^f^9T» 

*‘■^5 ’^T^.'sfs^ 1 «i:3(r^f -^t^f (rres.-iibc) l" 

( h) 

Cii<:i!gt> Ot Narration 
(.'T^Ti? i r<f^'SfR^ fa(«ff-f «nc^ i 

^r<iisf^C« bT<l (^^lus 5?I i--{\) Stateireats (Affir¬ 
mative or Negative sentences ), (b) Questions (Intcrrog.«tivc 

sentences ). (c) Desires ( Imperative and Optative sentences ), 
(^) Exclamations ( Exclamatory sentences ). «il^^ sentence-^U 

v 2 t?Fn^^ f?[nt=I CJ=I^^r«1i:¥ «il<F3J Indirect 

Narration-^ 5 

‘ /;*5tt5I5(t^ (Question) ? '^rtfsi 

fptf% (fjtatement) I ?fr^ vH^ 

3 
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(Order) I \ 

(Exclamation) !” 

Indirect Narration-^ C’tt®! 

S— 

(a) The teacher asked the boy why he was making a 

noise. 

(b) He reminded him that he had warned him many a 

lime. 

(c) He ordered him to leave the room, it he continued ^to 
do like that. 

(d) He was surprised that he should still behave like that 

■et 

Sentence-til^ 

Sentence '2lnit'Sf*l lepotring 

verb-fe I sentence 

^ «2(4t^ reporting verb f^f^II sentence continue R®T l 

Direct ; The boy said to the teacher, *'Why are you so 
angry with me ? (!)• I have done nothing wio Jg (2). I shall 

find out who is making a noise (3)*’^ 

Indirect : The boy asked the teacher why be (teacher ) 
was so angry with him (1). -He told him that he had done 
nothing wrong, and that he would find cut who was making 
a noise. 

(2) 'Q (3) sentence l^fe c«1^1 

The boy asked the teacher why he (teacher) was so angry 
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I with him (1). He had don 2 nothing wrong (2). He, however, 

i 

I bald that he would find out who was making a noise (3). 

No. (2) scntence-vilff introductory verb 
'I I W 4^15 piragraph-ij? Indirect Narration-i| 

I Statemen-vi|^ scnience-C^ ®T'I^ «r J ^tf Cf6!11 1 

I I • 


CHAPTER X 

IDIOMATIC US*ES OF BENGALI NOUNS 

tf?ltfe'^-“You gave me your tvord, 

^t5g~'/ou forget the point. 

—I am a min of my word (as good as my 

word). 

The two boys are not on speaking 

terms. 

I don't like to have * ally 

:oncern with others’ aff'iirs. 

It is all talk with you. 

C^^fH —I am expected there tomorrow 

(am to go there). 

It was proposed to 

ctart a school in our village. 
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f% ?—Will the question be raised at 

the meeting f 

It was long ago. 

) 

5?1—The book will be of no 

use to me. 

—The man is good for tioihing. 

C®TT^'©f^ ^Tsr —7’hese men work in the 

flourmill. 

— Mind your 0',vn lusinrss. 

—He lost his joh two months 
ago ( He had been out of nnploimeiit for the last two 

•>i 

months ). 

?—Wiiat i‘ the action of this medicine ? 
C'iHH f^'l ^it^~You need not go there. 

'?r-^ Ctf^n Knowledge of 

proof-reading stood me in good stead. 

5it^—-That is not your hnsiness. 

^ vi-fS 'sft^ ^l®r —It is nobody else’s doing. 

—a teacher of 

our school has resigned {tendered his resignation ). 

^C»f —Ihere is danger at every step. 

*fl C^«T—He walked away'as fast as 

his legs could carry him. 
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•fT'Q C?Q11 =f1—I am not 

allowed to move a single step unguarded. 

Three 

clerks of our o£Elce have been dismissed. 

nr< Taraknath set foot 

on his native land after many years. 

^t^T?r ^ •il—My legs refuse to move. 


C5N 

'5ir^?r C&K There are many who 

are envious of other’s prosperity. 

C5n^^ —The accident took place 

before my very eyrs. 

a .s/r*W vi’O/c/* over the 

man 

-O'.r eyes were dazzkd 

by the lij^htning dish. 

^TC^'l a'Tr^i Colmnbus soon cvtght 

sight of a light, 

C^K um ( passtd) his eyes 

over the deed. 

w<5t!?«) m] is injurious to see a solar 

eeflipse with the naked eye. 




^’<1--It is seldom that a man finds 
a man after his heart ( to his liking ). 
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r 

I look upon you as my 

OAK' n son. 

^^^1 —You ought to have 

thought of it beforehand. 

^21^ 31—Nothing will satisfy you. 

TO ^Tf^*r—He thought within himself. 

^ TO f^’31 —Acquire learning whole¬ 

heartedly. 

5|^5[ "nm —It was a mistake to think 

the man simple. 

313 ^lU^—ICtep dear) in mind the instruction 

of your superiors. 

CTOte? 3t3fe 313 r^?—Can you remember the name 

of the boy f 

The bail has come to a head. 

Fffl!p«)-3r'«f1 ^1^1? C#^ —I am on the look 

out for a house facing the south. 

Keep your ears open, - but 

your mouth shut. 

j 313^ —Face is the index (mirror) of the mind. 

3^^ '®t^ —The woman has a sharp tongue- 

^f3 You have kept up the reputation of'the 

school. 

C^t3tl 7—Why do 50 U look gloomy {sullen) ? 

1^ C^tTO I see tlm. to make 

faces has become a part of you. 
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^ —He speaks out what lie thinks (He is out¬ 

spoken). 

^ So he gave the lie to 

your face. 

^rl—-Father says that he will 

no more set his eyes on my face, 

CtrRw—The doctor felt the puUe of the 

patient. 

"tar Your letter is to hand. 

C?^1lt%Tsr~I had my palm {hand) read 
by an astrologer (palmist). 

C“f^ ^91—Jadu at last came to Mows 

with him. 

C5ll Mati Babu 

tried his best to win over the witnesses. 

'STT’rt^ My life is in your hand. 

*t^H The pillar is fifty cubits high. 

ft*! ^1—He had no money in hand at the 

time. 

^^9|—I had to come back empty- 

handed, 

'®tll He ha" much work in hand now. 

ft ^ ^]T"tt« 'srt’TN ,C^Tsr 5ft To speak the 
truthf 1 have no hand in the matter. 

• 517^8 =rt7ir «r51 *tfNtft»I—Thc pickpocket was 

caught redhanded. 
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—"We were playing hand 

in hand. 

C?H ^Tr^—The man is- light-fingered. 

< 31 ^ ^t'® —He is short of funds now. 

EXERCISE 

. Translate into English ; — 

'®1?r I df^z^ ai i 

9 (aftairs) ^1^ (business) ? C»T^|5 

Si? I C1?UT<J (v\-as run 

ove^r) I c&K ^r^t<i 

Rf«['(S ^'I I (superior ctBccr) S-jH Cb^l 

5<N3 I<p'*'5ir-f!@: I ^T?rt^! I ^tfsi 

I "laS ^-3^*: I 

W I ^^■\ fsfTi I 3^i-j5 

c*ff^re^*i 1 



CHAPTER XI 

IDIOMATIC USES OF SOME 
BENGALI ADJECTIVES 

—sunburnt brick ; —weaken Mathematics ; 

#t5l —unbo'led milk ; sn**!—raw meat ; C^T^II -green 

guava ; young (tender) age ; #151 ^ 1 ^—mudbuilt house ; 

#151 ^t^l—unmctallcd road j #151 —inexperienced man. 

* 11^1 ripe mango ; ^^ 1^1 ^# 1 —final word ; * 11^1 — 

permanent fost ; <^ 1^1 ^<V““Uthcnt!C news ; <^ 1^1 —seasoned 

timber ; ^tl'^l ^Jp-gray bair ; a pc it lad ; StT ^'1 a 

valid (sound) deed ; * 1 H 1 kU-- ripe I'-addy j < 11^1 C»?14—an 
experienced man ; an able m.m, an expert, *^T*P 1 —a 

consummate (arrant) rogue ; ^t4T^.—a dead drunkard ; ^141 

^ 1 *—fast colour ; mtrallcd rtiaJ. 

-,^ 1 ^ 5 ^—short hair ; c^? 1 ^ ( ^Tsl j a little boy ; 

( ) C1C®1—the youngest son ; —rncan-mindednes# ; 

C^l^ ^3t*ir<l—p^'tty affair 5 ^’^[l—foul (vulgar) language ; 

—rncan-minded or base people ; C^l^ C*ll¥—lowclass 

people, 

—a big (large) tree ; ^'5 —a big business •, 

^#1—tall talk ; ^t^l—Gama senior ; (c^t^ ’tt^l—Gama junior) j 
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Christmes ; a great danger ; ^ a severe 

pain ; (CRl) —eldest brother ; ) ’®t^—elder 

brother. 

—good news ; —a good man, an innocent 

(simple) fellow *'»T*y —handsome (beautiful) appearance. 

—slow movement ; —bad luck i —evil 

days, hard times ; —gentle breeze. ' 

« ^f'QI Fi—cold tea ; —a quiet boy ; —a 

cool place —a cold drink 5>t'Q1 ^t<3^1~*.'^iOol breeze. 

hot milk ; warm clothes ; 

^^8^1 ) ’^TT^N—rich food ; CSfWt'^—hot temper ; (C^^) 

—hot) water ; ) ^*T—tepid water. 

5T?I» 

a slender waist; ’(•fl—a soft (low) voice ; ^ 

I 

—n sharp (fine-pointed) pen ; 5ffsT—a narrow lane ; 

—a thin wire ; —a fine yarn. 

C*IT51 —coarse rice ; C*lt^1 —a fat nag ; 

—a hard pulse ; C^Tf^l «TtS—a thick stick ; C^t&l cdk-se yarn •, 
—a fat salary, a handsome pay ; ^—dull 
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intellect; blockhead ; C’ltfel bare 

necessaries of life ; C^t^l —to gain flesh, 

W task j W ^*11?—stifi collar j Of^—strong 

physique ] W <2|?[—stiff (difficult) question ; i'S* tough 
meat j ?rtlB—hard soil; "I^ —a serious illness j 

—(i) a strict man, (ii) a hard man to deal with. 

, sitiS—soft soil i 1—rotten fish (meat); 

raild temper ; ^t®?1^-“dull maikct. 

—a dense fdrest j —deep darkness ; Cl^ - 

thick (deni#) clouds; Jitquick (rapid) phlte j — 
quick breath ; dark as a clcud ; W^—soIid matter j 

thick population ; ^«l--much boiled ( condensed ) 

milk. 

—pure (unalloyed) gold i ■«'rT® trueborn 

Itishmah ; i^tte an upright man; ’fife pure milk •, 
C^"|5(~-pure (genuine) silk. 

in time , 1^^ '^^^N—right answer ; — 

the right answer ; fS^ —knew for certain j 6^ —just 


at SIX. 



CHAPTER XII 


■ IDIOMATIC USES OF A FEW 
BENGALI VERBS 

gets up [risen) early 

The president got on the dais. 
h IS hem promoted to the next higher* 

class. 


<i|'5 J 5 ^1— B.na is too weak to get up. 

^>5 A ^tarai unll hhtv sjon. 


vfl-? C5T*:*< Hi-rtie rest attention Could not 


satisfy you. ^ 

-Tno pic cures uere sold up in 


Vo 


a short ti.nc. 

has got odl*almia or inflammation of 


eyes. 

his hair has fallen off. 

CFT^Hf^ —The siiop 9oas dosed, 

—The plane fos(S to a height ol 

five Siiles. 

^fj( ■‘»1—You cam ot compite with 

him. 

^ vS —The colour will not fade. 

C«t^1 

—The girl is pluckhtg flowers. 
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■pfgfS —The baby threw up [wmiUed) milk. 

Three of his teeth have 

been drawn {extracted). 

3^1^ C^T®Ij —Raise your hands, or I shoot. 

^:t>i C^l^—Take a snap {photo) of this man. 
^«rrf6 C5t«Tl ^^^^-“The subject \*;ill be breached at 
the meeting tomorrow. 

Prabir gave me a lift. 

^T;^—It is said that an 
elephant can jiink uj) a pin from tuc ground. 

wt'S— Hoist {set up) the sail. 

—I am thinking of winding 
up the businj^s, , 

U:^< c^C^IC^ fifar—hk lauded his ^o:l to the skies 

( to the seventh heaven ). 

—Ihc server)t is drawing water. 

5>^C^ ^[4151 ?>I«(—Ci)anakya wa,s wade to 

quit his seat. 

*31—The rule does not appl/j {hold jood) 

here. 

—The hoy is ivorking hard. 

—Atin Babu has 

mvested' fifty thousand rupees in business. 

^itS^ —The trick of the fox was of no avail 
C^t^lha ^1—Your remark is not applicable 


to all. 
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*tfwc**f The soldiers pitched 

tents at the foot of the hill. 

Don’t forget to put up the 

mosquito curtain when you go to bed. 

^T6?n 

^|q ?—Why were you rebuked {icolded) 

yesterday ? 

—The careless boy stumbled* 

We were taking the air by 

the side of the river. 

Ta&e the medicine regularly. 

”^‘[^51 C¥f%9T^ ?—Have? you yourself eaten up 

the oranges ? 

—I like to drink some cold water. 
r^C^T C^*ll 51 'Hi—I don’t take more than two 

•y 

cups of tea a day. 

f—When did he get rice-diet ? 

^ ^rtG f% ?—Do you smoke cigarettes ? 

C^C«Tt5 —The bi'iy wa^ tiifnin% a 

somersault. 

'«nN made a clean breast of 

everything to my friend. 

Cf\ He is thinking of 

ietiing up {opening) a coal shop. 

ffC® Alexander 

oruered the soldier to take off the chains of the robber. 
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^tf% 1 —The boatman let the boat go. {unfaste¬ 

ned the boat). 

{%^ ?—When does your school 

re-open after the vacation f 

C^pJ--U9ilock the door. 

C’l®!—The window flew open. • 

A school will be 

started (founded or esiallished) here in January next. 

?—Who has opened the letter ? 

* OrN^I The soldier doffed {tcok 

off) his hat to the General. 

(Tp*! —Put Q4f your shoes. 

cetyls C¥fil91—The thief broke the box open. 

^tfe^U^—Moths have eaieji mto the book. 

b'teit^—The woman earns her bread 

by cracking bctelnuts. 

—You have cut your fi nger, I see. 

5|®T— The two rivers were 

ioined by excavating a canal. 

— Mend the (quill) pen. 

(si^arpm) the pencil. 

He is not in the habit of having 

his nails pared. 

^1^ The gardener /WIfd (a/t 

down) three trees. 
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—The servant is mowing grass in 

the garden. 

G1 f—Why have you penned through this 

word ? 

'®[t? —Time hang^ heavy on my hands. 

.^1 C*f9?lN His name has been 

struck off the rolls for non-paymeixt of school fees. 

y—'How did your new book 

sell f 

f>T> The thief entered 

into the room by digging a hole in the wall. 

—The time was s*'-snt {passed) merrily. 

OT ¥fi5gi —Tne cl)uls have disperse I {lifted, passpd 

away, roll id away.. 

5t?p?8 ^ffBr3C69 — The cow is chewing the cud. 

T'.ie gentleman has got over 
(sjirmounted, tided over) the difficulty. 

U!^|5 fV, Dig a well here. 

15'^1 

—Amiya 3abu got on board 

the ship at Bombay. 

^fs( ?—Whe did you get into {board) the 

train ? 

fV ?—Docs Abani know how to ride 

(a horse) ? 

—The house has been put up for 

auction. 
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CWfJlT^ You are always in 

temper (in a high temper\ I see. 

C?€^1 ^^5^—Lila was made to nit on . 

hors.; back. 


?—How do you make both ends meet y 
(or) How do you defray your expenses ? 

^fm\ ft^tr^—Those days are gone. 

ill 5^1—1 earnot do without a 

dictionary. 

The watch is going too fast. 

.?j5tsft<f ? ■—How arc you going on ivitJi 

your studies ? 

®fK[{S —the fan (or Switcli on the fan). 

151^1^9—Who pays for Ramebh^s 

education 9 

—Tile work is going on in full swing. 
ili—The coin will not go (It is a bad coin), 

?—How is your business running ? 
C?€!11 5;^siRl—The accused have been smt 

up for trial. 

C*l —He wants to past for a 

learned man. 

C^^k utter a counterfeit coin 

is puni^ble by law. 
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r 


f-'When docs the train siatl ? 

'jfsj f% ?—-Have you qimn up your studies f 

Ft'6—Lei the man go (Set the man free). 

—I Ufi home a month ago. 

Deben has left out (omitted) two 

questions. 

1^lf^^tt^—The fever has left (is oflO- 

—The boatman tel go the boat. 

9 ^^—Lei that pass. 


'S}(fi( vii ^1—1 will uot miss {lot <iHp) this oppor¬ 

tunity. 

He reuorhiceti the woild 

wdien he was but twenty. 


Fir^^il -}l«ve'^o.u (lisvn 

C«t^—Tiic pulse ot 



he SLiviint ? 
patient stopped 


beating. 


C^t^l Dccpali j. .b’Hil'nv'’";' peeling^- 


mangoes. 

* ^f^l, c^'hlc^ ^11—It is my turn novV, and 

I will not spare you any more. 

eq 1 ^' e<(W ?—Why have you slipped over 

these two lines 9 

Tr^1 CMZ^ 1^=1-Kindly remit ten rupees 

from the interest. 
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m ^^1 Of'Qin The water of the tank has 

been let out 

—Give up the habit of smoking. 

ctt^ 

Arjuna let his arrow fly (shot, dis¬ 
charged). 

C^rt'V^ll I fs^—On seeing the bird, Raklial 

ihretv stones at it. 


^lk\8-Send for the doctor, 
out to th- man, 

# . 

— Call in the Darwan. 

- I am tired of sen/Ung for (calling 

out to) yon. 

Note % - Tile frog croik*^. C-pin — 

The snake hisses, —Tiie goose cackles. 

—Tii<j duck quacks, —The pigeon coos. 5S[^ 

—The sparrow twitters. Cii\5{Tfl: —The bee 

hums, The cat mews, f C'l^ 

T^e dog barks. The bog grunts. ^f^iT 

—The lion roars. The tiger growls. =it^?r 

—The monkey chatters, —The cows bellows. 

C'^1 —The horse neighs. —The elephant 

trump^- 
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orewi 

The sun gives us light. 

?—How many boys sat for 
(appeared in, took) the examination last year ? 

CS\m I have marked your 

answerscript. 

Ti—Please don’t put me to shame. 

C'-sT^n^ ^tni ntfil I cannet hold out hopes 

to you. 

1^1^—Convey (give) my rc.spccts t('> 

your father. 

fsff'iJ =11—1 cannot allow 

you to go thftre alone. 

<ftc^ C^fQ^ ^f%5-“The ill news should be broken 

slowly. 

5ttf^ C^*1 f ■—Why have you called Nagcn 

bad nam^s ? 

^l•s^ —Catch that ball. 

^ —Get hold of (catch) my hand. 

—To find fault with everybody 

is a bad habit. 

C^t=lti5[ =11—1 don’t like to find out your 

mistakes. 

The boy was kidnajdped. 
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^f?I1 The thief has been apprehended (seized, 

caught). 

*(^1 ^%t^^~-You have been found out (Your, 
trick has been detected or seen through). 

—The tree (or plant) is in flower (has 

flowered). 

have a headache, 

C^ffV ^l—You arc beside yourself with joyt 

I see 

vil c^% C®lT^ —The room can accomvu date 

more than a hundred persons. 

•ij 5(1 —The tree does not bear fruit. 

5?t5|; «(fel I called him by name. 

5?1—Your words do not appeal to my 

mind 


C^»I1 

C»f ^tf*f?i1 On getting the news, he burst 

into tears. 

'il^ C^^—Work out the sum. 

C^^^—Seitle your difference 

with him. 

5{t^ Let the gardener cut down the tree. 

’—Where have you left the book ? 
5ff?i1 —Rub off these two lines. 

^■^=('6 C^fm] 511—A wise man never 

pufs off his work. 

f—Who has spilt the milk ? 
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f^tliTc^—He had a fall from a tree. 

The thief has been caught red- 

handed. 

vfl «(^1 —The error will not be easily found 

out (detected). 

f—How much did this watch cost 
^rsrT^ Tfsul The price of cloth will flfo 

domi soon. 

(to read) 

m sil—His handwriting k ilkjble. 

5(1 '«TI~One cannot do without 

education now-a-days. 

'^^\'Q—Eead out to me the 

eleventh chapter of the Oita. 

^tt ?—How far has your brother 

gone in hds studies *? What is your brother’s edu 'nLioh ? 

f—How have you prepared for the 

I 

examination f 

*T5l —He is learning his lessons. 

^t«fl 

—The seivant went to tether the 


cow 
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?—Why don^t you keep your dog 

chained ? 

C5rt^f5^ The police otticer 

pinioned tlic thief. 

$^^-The robber was 

produced with handcuffs. 

^ *t1 —L am hclplcfis in the matter. 

C^r^r.; tic- f--Where have yon pawned the 

ornaments '■? 


I —Tlie i'L’iud was averte.i by ihiotring 

up an eir-bankii'ic.ut. 

bfctjai If y.)Li .go 

on in tins way, :dl yonni^'roperLy wdl iiave t(^ he mortgaged. 

T''*e tinner:: are funding paddy 

inti) sne .ves. 


—Th.e prisoner wa^ boun l with 

tetteis (;)ut in ir-ttcrO* 

"isTtl^ —All his rceth are fal.se (artificial). 

^[5ilCir?f —Things are sold in our shop at fixed 

price. , 

'<i*{l ^f^sl-Hanhat Babu is our rf^aine^ 
pleader ( ^r pleader in ordinary). 


^^1 —Easier said thrni done. 

^q| —To tell a lieds a sin. 

'«(t3(U ?—Who has asked you 
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^»f—±?iV/ (ask) him go to the 

doctor at once. 

? —Could you say your lesions ? 

—Do not talk in the class, 
f^, 'BIT? ^1—1 am, to 

speak the truth, quito tired of all this. 

?—What the matter with you ? 

—I am ill with (of) fever (I have got fever.) 
nfm ^i—He ha’-'- fcli nc app-eti e for a 

week. 

’^1^f|:'^~Send me iiew.s js soon as 

- 

the dinner is teady. 

-sTft? ^T“f1 is now out of d mger. 

Dfd you have a sou-.d bleep 

last night ? 

cm] 

fV 

rf\ -siWrJf Ff^rm t ft me '., the lurch- 

'Sft^ C5pf^»l—The fisherman cast (threwO hi? net into 

I 

the watci. 

^fsj 'mif y—Do you believe in the existence of ghosts y 

CWT?I —We will abide by your 


decision. 
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Sll—It is a matter of regret that he 

docs not respect his father. 

Baradasundari cited . 

Ramkanai as a witness. 

- I apologise. 

c^'*f —The co'dt^uits ('its well on) 

Biroal. 

^■<i'| ail —It aoes nor hecoinc (behove) you to 

act thus. 

C^h Always tiy to keep your word. 

— He has grown bearJs. , 

f:6^i —Tiy to kf‘(p up the reputation of 

the scliool. 

Su-. lur Balm has engagui a 

Jar wan. 

•fell?; ?!?:«) i*f^'^ —Lay hy t'oiju’tliing out 

of your monthly income. 

(.^t^t^ 5;N-5-I am . (Uiy 1 cannot comply 

with your request. 

—He has left a pretty large sum 

bojiind. 

6 —Let the matter alone (heave that matter 

aside now). 

ur^t^ C^^il ^ 11—1 cannot obtain 
more than fifty rupees by paiming (pledging) this ornament. 
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He has got a large 

sum of money deposited in tlic United Bank. 

?[te —io work at once. 

^ ■'?ltr^C^—How much will the book cost ? 

=^i:^ ¥“1 ^lU^:—It takn< rnc ten minutes to 

reach the schoo]. 

t. 

has been tut to the quick by tlic 

I 

remark. 

The sh'*e pii>rhe<. 

TIic house is on fin\ 

An cp.dcmic iuis t-^^'pkni out in the 

village. 

'Sjsl'i'Jl «^lf^'T*5--The ship struck on a snnke*! 

rock. 

'*^1—Don’t ft r.’.ct to maU yourself of 
(turn to account) the vacation. 

Vfl ?“'H>ow ,‘ >LU like the 

place ? 

■5?^' 'it*i Ten nen weie required- for 

the work. 

sri—He requires no sugar in his 

tea. 

—I have caught cold. 

^ —The mango tastes sour. 



IDIOMATIC USES OF A FEW BENGALI VERBS 

2SK*I^oo/j your remark to 

heart. 

>1^«T ^1—Tl'iis steamer docs not touch at 

all ibe stations. 

^ ^^~You are not scvrroly hurt, I liopo. 


EXERCISE 

Translate into English . 

\ <^:’«rtr*K ff'Ti ^fl•^'^• iiEm 1 *itr^t^rc!?i I 

f^f^r I i 

t> '•tt^ i« i sTis^Ki W! 

i V.< 7 '"I'Ci: 'Jfi5-[>'! *ti! CSt'^^T 

'=!?! ! r<|i;r,} -^f^;j, t]yr;;i5 4l|6c^ 

•'J'!fg<ItC^ I tfi-5 P-'^; 'JKI 4!':j‘ il^RV- 1 ^ ^iT-:^ ’-'ir-H^' 

CJ^Z9{^ ^‘T^l f^filtJ^, I ?PtCJ1 C‘5l1s5d«T *■ '■>■^1 <f'<i I 

^if^ii! (Mm \ r^^'i ^my ■-*3^ ^t't 

1 Jil5J m i 


SOME PASSAGES FULlY TRANSLATED 

( 1 ) 

tijjp cFf^r^ i 

'sd^tf^'s 5^111 ^ "rq ^ti{ ^sr 

fh®3 1 r^'% ->^15 

CRIST'S ^rs a\ 1 
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C5h I *TCiJ Bfsr *tt5( C^h I 

C^P\ Cbhk ^1 1 ( ^«fT5lT®l1 ) 

A thirsty crow saw a pitcher of water from afar. Being 
glad, it flew down near it and thrust its beak into it to drink. 
i3ut the water was far below in it, so the crow could not drink 
by any means. First of all it tried to break the pitcher j next 
it attempted to overturn it, but it was not successful! in either. 

( 2 ) 

I 

I ^ I 

c^Nt® i 5^1^ ^ 

^] 1 ® fpfal m I ( ) 

The elephant is tlie biggest of all the quadr,^ped?. A big 
elephant grows to a height of ten cubits. The elephant is a 
native of ccrtiin provinces of India and Africa. The skin of his 
body is rough and uneven. - Almost all the elephants are of 
dusky colour. Wlu;c elephants are found only in Burma. The 
elephant cannot lower his h.ead, as his I'cck is short. He takes 
his food into his mouth with his trunk. 

( 3 ) 

^1^311 Trltfl 'tr^T^r 

^tPT?r ^r^i^ii ftfsl i cn 

I c^r 

tftR*T -<^(^3(1?:^ fsi*!fji i” #tfTc® #tPfc® 

} » 
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SOME PASSAGES FDLLU TEANSLATED 

• 

Ramkanai turned towards the judge and said with 
folded hands, ‘*Your honour, I am old and vary weak. I have 
not the strength to speak too many words. So I shall till in 
brief what I have to say. My elder brother, the late Gurucharan ' 
Chakravarty left his entire property to lus ilear wife Barada- 
sundari by a will at the tinii of his death. That will was written 
by me and signed by my brother myself. The will which has 
been submitted by my son Nabadwip is forged one.'^ Saying 
this, Ramkanai began to tremble and fainted away. 

( 4 ) 

, C^t^T 

'Pfm C^R, CtfR f'F' T 

ctff^ f <si^^ :£t^i j 

l” 

Once upon a time tw^i jackals lived together in a dense 
forest. So deep was the aflcction bct>vecn them, there was 
never an exchange of hot words hetwceri tliem. At lei^gtb. one 
day the qne said to the other very politely, in the langu.age of 
jackals, ‘'Why, come, let us just pick a quarrel with each other. 
What's the harm in it T’ The otlier replied, ‘‘That’.s a g«od 
idea. I have no objection. Now can you suggest how the 
qyarrel ns to be brought about ?” The first jackal said, “Well 
that will be easily done ; two legged animals always quarrel with 
one another.’' 

( 5 ) 
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I ^T%1 5(T^, 

' 0 ^] C9lt'4^ W«t7^ W 

pi 

^ZSA 

These arc autumn mornings, the very time of the year 
when kings of old went forth to conquest ! and I, without 
stirring from my little corner in Calcutta, would let my mind 
wander over the vdiole world. At the very ^ame of another 
country, my heart would go out to it, and at the sight of a 
loreigner in the street, I would fall to weaving a net-work of 
dreams—the mountains, the glens and the forests of his distant 
land, with his cottage in their midst, and the gay care-free and 
iuLlependcnt life. 

( 6 ) 

^\z^ ^1??^ ^ c^5f c>i 

\ 7i1;fcwi[ r-f-iill fin •> 'j'Rt'S(rr^ni ^4^5 

jfl- -VM] I 'ffstil CfreT'-SI ^T5K^ 

ftf? ^)—3T9ft I *TT'®1S 

c^fci^ c®iT^ 

He began to bring Phailna up as il he we:.' the son of a 
rich man. He bought a yellow satin waist-coat, and gold 

4 

embroidered cap. He melted down the ornaments of his 
dead wife, and got gold bangles and anklets. He refused to let 
the child play with the any child in the neighbourhood and 
became himself his sole companion day and night. The 
village children would call him ^‘Your lordship'* and jeer at 
him; and older people-were simply astonished at his being un¬ 
accountably crazy about the child. 



SOME PASSAGES FULLY TRANSLATED 
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( 8 ) 

(2(^1^ 

^f^9T I cnqrjijf ^\fi[ f:?:^ i - 

*fJW '«iTf^ I cvfR«ntsr 5tf^5f5( c^\^ cm 

I ^tri5 C5Ff$fH ®i|?i1 ^tf^ 

I 

One night some villains laid a plot to murder my master and 
plunder his house. I was sleeping in a little hut in a garden. I 
was awakened by the noise. I saw four men break through the 
he^ge and enter the garden. I crept out with a spade in my 
hand. 


( 7 1 

* 


!>rR i e>hi 


wm'\ 


Ucs 






Haider All’s father was a soldirr i;i Mysore. Haider 
lost his father at the age of four. VV.hun lie grew up, lie joi?lcd 
a regiment. Noticing bis bravery and miliLiry skill in a battle, 
tlife Premier of Mysore made him Commi.n ler ;’of a small regi¬ 
ment. Haider spent his own money to increase his forces. He 
employed a Frenchman to give them training and manufactured 
arms and amunition. Thus he became a •powerful man in 
Mysort% 
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( 9 ) 

*t2f I 

sft^ I Tff5?f Ft?<r ^ 

'9 ^[31^1 I >6 

Jir^TtcsirsTi f®ti:^] c^T^r»i?r mf 

c^T^t^ft I 

^T«t ^firt 

When Beriu came back from sclool, he found bis tutor^s 

I 

room empty. Even that bro'ccii steel trunk of his had vanished. 
The rope was there (strethed across the ■corner''', but there was 
no clothes or towels hanginjj on it. But on tiie table, which 
fd^mcrly wis strcvvn with books aiii papers, stood a bowi con¬ 
taining some' gold fish moving up and do'vn. V')n tlie bowl 
was an label inscribed with the w^ord 'Benu’ and under it, 
was a newly bound picture book in English) and on one tide of a 

t 

page inside it P>enu’s name with today’s date month and year are 
written. 

( 10 ) 

r^z^ ! ■'®iff^ Cv5i3(U«p ^3ft 

^(1—Cbli C?R ! C55t?lHt«1 Clf^ 

I 

'8*11, c^c’T 'SI 

^Tfilf^ I 

Cbi:^ C*r^ l CStC^ Cif^C65 I 

Mother—When will you learn to be tidy* my child ? 



PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 


Go 


Khfcka—Oh mother | You are at me again 1 I am afraid, I 
can never please you. 

Mother—Try to be neat and clean, would you ? Don't you 
see that you haven't even wiped the soap oflF your 
face f 

Khoka—Oh dear f I really had no idea till this moment that I 
had any soap in my face. 

Mother—And look at your hair. It makes you look so 
wild. 


PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
[With Hints] 

( 1 ) 

I I * 

i 

I r^5( c^r-( c¥t5(« 

c^t^T c^t^'Q f^'5{ ifir i 

() 

( 2 ) 

^ I CJ[ ^ 5(1 I 

c»i ®T?1 

5t:^ wz^ 511, 'fz^ 5111 

5 
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{ 3) 

c^»t I ^^PiVa 

i *tr?r ^5? fsi-jf® 

^t5t^ I ^h\ 

I 

fffq I 

^tf^?i1 fifii I ( ^<jrRt»i1) 


( 4 ) 

Z'C^TVt?! ! c^f^lt^ 

^of'«'«in^^9 m’J ctf>^t^?11 *tt?r 

^^1=1 =ii:f, ^fB^i *tt?r; «(t?f c^t*it^ ^1^ ^^1^ ; 

C^WC^ c?9?l1 fceiiil Xi ■•^Ktf?F^^ ^t^fil^S/ C^t^ltC^ 

RR C*f<3^1 ^%T, HK^ r ■H^sif^^f r?»I, "cn >T'5] 

CJi^gi ftRI =^1i cst^itr^f?! f.Rsi 

^31 *4t^ I'" 


( 5 ) 

^'rl-?!^' I c>T R'" I HIr 

i^'si f?^i1 c^ i 

*fT^»i¥ ^'®]'S I'lt^' h^ I c^eni fet^i c*T 

'®iM^ c^, '»t^ c^t¥ vijjn*fetfi/j =^tw 



PASSAGES FOR TIIAI^SL^TION 


C7 


( 6 ) 

^ cQjp 'ait^«f ^ I i<i f^nr c?^r»r fiff^>T tiir^^rfciir c^tt?t^ 

C?«ftV, W CffW, ^1 ^Tf% C5Tt^ C^f^ 5(1, ^ 'SI <1?(| 

I vij^ p^sr f^:?y Cf^rs 5(^;( 

^»T, ^(^if f^>T C^^, <^l^^ 'Ift? affc^^ ?(%( ^1 1<|<I»^1 

'hU fT^ i 

( 7 ) 

'«(tf^!(T^ f^im 

'«ftr^!ii ^1^5 f^?il c^r»ir^ c?^Tl?f1 i 

cg^^t9 ^tiit?r m 5(t| i m 

^ c^r®ir<F ^5^1 ftsf I 

( 8 ) 

9jKj I ^t?t? 5Pjj<istfq 

'^llfH a c^sj 

^it^c'sf^'sMr's ^f^.; 'jcv^ 

5^?[1 r ^3(?t*l 51 W< *‘c^C3ii» 

'^Tcf?'' 1” -^hCTs 

I fS<F c^l^i^ *^C5| '?>(':f ^1^1 

^f^C» ’ftfi®! 5(1 I 

( 9 ) 

^-m '«iR¥t‘*f i 5?T5i's: 

^t'ilc'r^ I ’(<Ff'srr^ =(t^ i # 'A^\m -2rN| 
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!Tf 511 I 511, ^ 

I 5(:?, •^trsr 

1 iti^r ’^n^. I -^tcsf ^rsi 

^15 1 m mc=(^ 'Sfi^t^fj \ 

( 10 ) 

m ^tef1 I ^ c«tt^5r »irsf 

GffVr'® 

^55r^ ^®fi cm cm \ f%f^ f^’r^?r 

mit^) %m ^?i*i ! cm cm ^fiir»i5f, 

^sfWi '^^nm ^ ? *ftfi(^tr?f^ m) 

^ fwrs ^tf^ 5 it^, 

^f^-n»Tt?[ r 

( 11 ) 

^]?i'?itf??i 1 

iSii 5in®l^ I'-vfieT ^fvf?irt>l« 5?.Tr3l?i 

fff^ I 

I ?i^ ^13)^ 3?’5t 1 iKjrr®^ 5Pisi?5 ^Q =^91 

C^\Z^:^ ^*t] f^f5|f6 5p|^na«sf I 

^'mmm cw^i f^f^^ i c^ \vm c^n^? ctn^i»T 

^5[t5i 5(11 ttt^ I 5?1 I 

( 12 ) 

5i^<3;?F?r I ff^t?y m 

Tf^ I mi '«it»f^ 5^faTi tsfpi; I f%-« 



PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
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I fsfif *f5f«5iT?r, 

5f^?f sft%f^c^*r I 1591 8 ■’^r»TCBf r^fii c2iiF^t'2r ^f%?ii i 

#^51- 2(1 W f^C»I=T I 

( 13 ) 

^ 

cgf^?f f^?[fftf9Tif 1 ^?rT<l f^lftfST *tc<l f«f^ iltCTO,J=T5r^ 

^Tf^I^Pl 12|^® Nflt^ «{n(f-f Rc9Ji( 1 *li1 
^t®n c«fRr®isr^ ^T?t3 ■•ir*f i iTwi ^'|31 

r^at^l ■‘^f^C'n, ^*3l “i(9:t^T5r, C'AWi 

*tfz:<i5T7 '«(tr>r '^fk^ f^c1t3 ^f^3l i” 

^3 ^^\^ 

9 ( 14, ) 

fsf^ ^^7^ fW^I 3?f33Tfe«T=3, “vil^ jfk ^ 

^C3 f “«(Tf^ nm 

C>l^fH3t3!3r I Pf«2, TS(tnR ^^3^1 fk =ff33l 

3ff3C35[ ?” r^l3 R^r^l <ti^3Tfe»!=I, 'il^ 

«^5? af^3> 3Jf33 l” I 

f^ft3Ti:^5(» ®f?tm C2f^ 3Tf%i:?3 31'®!^ « f33t& I ^3r[3 

'«lt^r«TC33 3^^ ?i33«f3 Cbgl 'Tft', 15®^ 

5|31 I ^ I 

( 15 ) 

fnf3 ^ltC3 3f5f1 I ^t^t3 «(3M3*I 

^Jtfs C335t:«f39 -sfat® r^'*! 31 I ^3rf33 C*f33r^ ^3f 9 hA 
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®rgi 'Q 

( 16 ) 

I 

^T5't?i I 5f^*l 

^5f ^'5, C®^fs| } f^% «11*IT^ *il Cfff^Z^ 'S 

I "siinsr ctfW«i f=iic^p5il ^f^r®rie, 

^jU^i ®1®1 ^f?i»f I c^ »2tT®t®r?f ^jtr^^l 

^*sfr® *tf®«T I <2|(:^“l »i^t? 

^'St^^ll C^*I C^ 5^1 I 

( 17 ) 

si1^*l I gt^ei 7\^s\ c^ir^i 

I 

^f<ir^={ r .-*11615 5t^i fff?i TCt?i 

^f»it9!5? I 3F}Pf^ ^f?ir® c^fN^il ^l5Ti:^ f®®« 

c5f^r»i^i ^Tf^?i1 

‘’i£\% fii5{^>it3it^ t^l I” c?Rc^=i» it6*i® 5t^l ! 

( 18 ) 

^^r^fST >f^)t? 

^tJ*l I f*1^W (.^t^t'8 I 

«tf^?(i I i f^W.^ 

W?I1I1 *c^ ?’ C-^l'' WTft 

'«(t'$t7®I *tf®?ltC^ I ^tf^C® I 



PASSAGES FOB TRANSLATION 
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( 19 ) 

I ^t3J I ^lU31 5(t3[ JitC'® 

I f*tf^^T^ 5’?v5 

CiTr5if^»[ 1 c^zw ij’c^i i 'G q 'Sft^iTc??! 

^^t<:'5 c*rr^r^ i c^i^l '5Tt»5:1ii ^<?n =i^, ^'^1 c^, ^q 

c^ti:^ i c?^:®T 

^rf.i ^Z9\ ^z^ ill I 

( 20 ) 

^tsri f^-?( ^tsfj *(T^ii 9itf^(:#!ii i 

»*t-!t^^?( ) «?[|f;i>^:^ -^l^j 

1 >2ltg*< tiir'^r-a ’is 

st^T 5TtRc«l^ ! 

( 21 ) 

C'si'^iiltir ^151 S>TSil I ^f^TS flTtS ’siSTi ^t«T 

^1, ^T?T:sF c^:»r:si?iTs 

I f^f^ C5i«its1 ^:t3f 

’isl’sfts f I c*l^ ^f?l^l ^t?l 

^z^*\ I ^swsf m fs^rr^s Mm Tw'^ ^t:«T 

( 22 ) 

C‘5if^r^‘^ 

^'SS^tr»T ?fe 3ii^^s*t ’SlT’tSftS <3 CKt^iJ^tS 
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I 

?tJtwi%sr ^*5 ^v5 c^itfe ^fir’sil ^r®5T i 
'Stf^ ®it^ I 


, . ( 23 ) 

c^tc^ ^t«r»itf? ^t?i w I 

'<^1:^ ^5Tc'® 

^t^T« ^fil^l m I ¥«I <trfVr»T ^tfS?ll -STrCi^ ^ ¥»T ^<«f^ 
9I?I I ^ ^S(ir, ^fs f^STC^ 1 ^15T<I1 f 

^ni, f^«p i 


( 24 ) 

^Tc^--cVtil^c»f=5l ^51^1 c^WHfst^ -il^p ’ttc^ 

"f% 

z.T<i'^'\ r “9tT^ c?^ff^, 

^reif^r^isT, i” c^st'tt^t^ <s\ii ^r?ife«i5T, "c?tt^ 

aMtBT^ ^c<(T i^^ I 

/ 

( 25 ) 

*71^,'®t^1 I 
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^JTTppr*! e!t^ 

TO ^•T I nfl^ ^■T '«t»T ^*1, ^t»I 5|1 

««rtf^r»i c^T^ «t«!'®tc^ ^[?i =111 c$t=i?i1 

=i^»f1 ?itRTO c^h I 

( 26 ) 

^^-’tp5J=r ^trf ’gfisf sitr^r i 

»f5c^^ =(t|»T -5lt=r i 

c^i^ •siwtfi I .5itf=( <£1^=1 miw ^ifi^ 

^tr^r cmtz^ ^ 5ti1^ ^Tft ^t^i ft®i =il i cn^ TOts? 

5tft?r TO^ '»it5tl ^=1 I 

• ( 27 ) 

tt 

=1^ ! c“rt=?i <M 

^tf5=it ^H\ TOt^r i 

^5t^€t ctf^^Q aH f^9i =n I f^f-i f*{ti^« 'ot'T 

=?T*t'5 c=^^ ftr»iT^fe^ f^cw ct<si 

^fe»i=f 1 '2t^t^ 

CM^ i -m^ =15HC1«^ 

=lft-^ =lTll *^5111^1 ^<^31^ 1 

=i^T^ '»t»i^Tft'5 I c^t^ ^=1^1 ^Tm) 

=ri I 5^?ir^911 ’ft^lll ^t^''« ^st^tQ =1^ 

ipf^:^=f =111 

( 28 ) 

C«Pt=! ^t^f^?[1 =iflil 9ft^- 1 fit^TOI 
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^Pi^i aF!?fiT 9itf^»T i «tft? 

^t^«i I fjf?il 

?* ^l^r?i!ii ^tsrf^ r 

^f^»r, 'sjtsft^ j}7^ i" 

^fm] 1 ^t^r?iTii 'Af9\9[, 

( 29 ) 

w 

'G 5^K5i ft®;, 

ft^T^ ^t®T^ ^t®t f^c^R; ^^1, ^^9t? 

ft?iTft^ I f»iT^ ' 

W?(J 3pv5^'5Sft >2I^«j ^HW 

I c»if ’?'i? ^t?>t« ft^?.r§®i, 

( 30 ) 

ft®rt5[ ^:sT^‘f 

«fft. nt^^tft®!; ^T51 ^f?i?ii 

V 

^ c’^Wi I 

ftft ’itfifr^tf^^ ftr^ Wkr»i=» i 
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( 31 ) 

^Tf^nJ 

C3Pt^'5 ' fgfi? C^ 

■ • 

^r®T "Sf® %\^ c*i\® ®T5ti:^ c^»1 ^fai® 

I ?i>ia c^i ajfor ^ts"® c^ 

I ^?i^f?( 5|ai c^ »‘r<f^i i 

( 32 ) 

a® I ^fac® 

faa^ i ^Q'arfjfH w ^ts^ta 

^T'li «if® |®?r ®f^l 'i1f?(t^ i c^t^-‘?f;5^ vii'-^sufi 

'^latfi;<=^ i 'Sf^i^itif ff ^^iras “si^rna, TsitJita >ii<^y " 

WTf^ai ffjaa <2ir® a>faat'a ^ifnc® 

«f5)ai«a (Stf® ^®a ®iai <2Jcal^t ‘-^fa:® ^^far® 

s):^ ^51 ®3ff<:*iTca5a '2jf®^ isiiaN ^taal i" ^tis&I ac^ltf^® 

( 33 ) ^ 

»iTa cata.i I fsf^ 

^lai fifara ^ft® i ^z% a,f^ :^trasa^ ^^j-s f^*fr»!i ?a. 
‘i)ai*t '5{iitaTc’T ^1'«ai ata i >fia *(ir^a 

5^ai f^ra ^a i c^ aif^e f^wa ^f®“ia '«it$n i 
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viixr^ mm 

I w 

f^?f® ^|c»TW, *s|T5|t?f ‘2(nt^*T 

^ n^im nx^ fkzm i ^rr? 


( 34 ) 

<^9| ^9i|?[ 5|t| I 5f|fitl»»5f I C^t^ 

»ilf^i®T=f I f^ll^ 

f% I ®T^1 

c^ f% ®T^1 <ttf^r9fs? s?i I 

( 33 ) 

^T® •il^ 

siT^qt^ —cq^fS* I 

f t^i® c^“f m I 


Hints 

(1) ®t^T^ ^“f he was ten years old. i2tf®fr*l 

’tfM^?l1 sent to school every day. '*rt?lt^R—fight. 

3!?Fr»l^ —so everybody loved him dearly. 

^fil—pilfer. 



HINTS 
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(2) very good. ^115 disobey, tease. 

fw«l ’Ffl—forbid, sifts St'S to lay hands on. 

(3) *f^r®S '®5ts in a the cave of a mountain, — 

accidentally. sit»ltst5—into the nostril, ssis—paw. tsfsfs «o*(- 
»R5tn s^si—was about to kill him. HSWsf—Your Majesty. 

(4) CStStS g^fsfl—how unfortunate you are. _ 

perseverance, -aitstrsr f«>i1 a,-do not be envious of me. 

'®(T5S‘I ss—are to gather. 

(5) useror. 5^1 ^cif—at a high rate of interest. 
i 2 tff®s csitijr—a man of cruel disposition. 

(6) telescope. 'S|t*5<l SS—a wonderful instru¬ 
ment. stt1*irottar—with,naked eye. •ftS' C’ftS is spinning 

around. 

(7) C^W—-with one stroke, fff^l—.sacrificcd. 

(8) hidden treasure. »!W^— 

in one voice. 

(9) in the possession of. heaps. 

—like waves. 

(10) * ^^5r;5 loyal subjects. 

for various family troubles. revenue. 

(11) to his proposal. this sacred 

Hay. —under the leadership of. 

(12) >lfwai^~in every sphere. attention. 

(13) to a stranger. t 2 t^^ _to 


prepsflte. 
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(14) lonely. fV ?—how will you 

PaSS ? —indeed. —to realise. 

(15) ?ft^^*f—benevolent. ^3tf^—the fame 

of his uncommon generosity. ^—in order to test, 

(16^ the reflection of his body 

was cast, ugly. hunters. C^ter—were 

stuck in svich a way. 

(17) with tearful eyes. arc 

otarving. 

(18) —the sound of footsteps. —illusion. - 

Tough. ^1—curiosity knew no bounds. 

(19) —relation. —shelterless. 

(20) after the fall of. to govern. 

(21) pecuniary condition. -meritorious. 

>(rt;«~with credit, f^fsi 

—lic was engaged in re.'carches of the various branches 
of science. 

(22) -“genius. by dint of. in the 

least. 

(23) ^f?8l1—by tilling the soil ft® —^sow 

seeds, —agriculture. 

(24) a bird of clay. the e:.-aminees. 

(25) —for want of health, —unable to^ 

work, worthless, 

(26) ^tf^—the house of a poor farmer, 

—there was nothing. , 
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(27) narrating the tale of her misery, 
tender. 

( 28 ) —by chance. —slipped. it?11 —took pity • 

on. f?il1—by diving. 

(29) —good-natured. —was also a good boy. 

—to distinguish right from wrong, ^^ifl 
would often do what was wrong. —in the 

hollow of a tree. —was feeding her 

young ones. —cease. 

* (30) come upon. 

without thinking for a moment appropriating it to himself. 

^1—announce. .the instance of un¬ 

common honeg^y on the part of the gate-keeper fille<l him with 
delight and admiration. —by way on -sliowing 

his gratitude. 

(31) C^fRc^TH—to his great surprise he saw, 

—an arrow lay planted in his breat. . 

^%^rS“-t!’.e wound was bleeding profusely. — 

while in quest of game. 

( 32 ) —soft-spoken. f<?l^ —was annoji^d. 

'51^1—foul language. polite language. mean¬ 
ing. v^'hile indulging in. 

(33) became very thirsty, 

^1—is not easily available, —common. 

parched with thirst. .—looked wist- 
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fully at. .—thy necessity is greater th*Jn 

mine. 

(34) -was covered with darkness, — 

as before. 5,^r®—to move forward, 

(35) this hill station. —shelter. 

*tt*5f®}®1'^’*f^~influenced by the western civilization. 


SOME PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
( Without Hints) 

( 1 ) 

ofn 1 m «(^?f i 

C5i\5r4^ ^tf^r to i m:m ^sttf 

I 5(11 

®9jrjT5^ 1 v<5^5f 

I 

( 2 ) 

TOf® m 

•sft? I c»iWr5tj?( 

^kl9\^ I cTO«8f Prat’ll ^ m 

•1^ vD^ vstTfl 5it^] Ji<?,^tr<i i Prsn^ 

m ’lrai?i ^Z5h ij^t pf<®k »r5j^ . 
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( 3 ) 

m f’f5fr'fr< c^T^f?r*j ■<^?:’'^‘5 5r< i” 

*11^7^1^' -iP!^i ^[fsr 

s-rr^'u'^ii «iff^5, ?t5T ’S^d] ^f'l i” “ill,— *1 ^Ti v\" 

• » 4 ) 

<:^H#3 ST5tr< f*|r;{^:f C^t-t* <TT>; <fif<^,; -ji( i 

f^fw c^^f^r^'^’T:*?' ■<(s ! vfi<jirff^ f>:f^ 5»'i ’^p-; 

■^Keiz'?sfe»i^, 5i>fi i oi?;*'' 

w 

'tT?.r<!l ^1?' f^fs e *A\:'t 

fW< ' 








'«I«:’4?; %f^ ^•15'® f*iR^t-? ^gf ^5JSI 1 C^ffl 'S 

'W ?1'S(i'iT5i^ ^1*^® ! r-D’fil ''Ji^f-j 

I '3'^‘sf 3|5[C1S(T^H az-r C’lV^r^^"-4?f (idolatry) U^c^ 

^15 silNrq^) I ^l9t?( ?pr51^r?rf 

w f^z65Jf I fif-T 

i 


% ( 6 ) 

vU^ =^r9! C^C®?? '^‘5 ^ I ‘-Sl'^ "55f 
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^ 'htii '^vs] ^1 I 

f^»f ^ c?fr*f c^c^G, ^rjf% 

I ^fff '^t'< cfef^rsi f^l ’^f'fei 

<2i'4r5i 1 t^rt^Tn 

^ti^ fifi^^i I ^Wzw^ I cif% 

f^r^T 1%!^ | f^\5 <pc^ W'ssr, *‘4 

i” 

( 7 ) 

1*i^‘'''ju;'fl vii^fe fI *itwir '®t<3 sitH 

1 fi»i c»itr^| f^f^r^’^i -j^Iji c^i^i i 

^-f ^ I '?![« iV:<^bC®'«s!j;if(;i^?i T5j^f^ f^e^ ^11 

5t>I*fT^tr^ ^t<11 C^TFfeBIsi 

H^t?[ ^'® 1 *l^<5sRSf3 ■*]+< 51'<r I '?t=?r«P 

c^^\ c^M-n f(fa 5itfe (;>{^tcii i 

( 8 ) 

c®if=iif“I^1 f^:F7«f^ 555r^?f1 Cl ^8t'? 

'«iw^i ^i<i cbxi 

Ji^2=» )T?^ c^rc**f ^'^tl^T **ff^»i I ^I'iifvfi^g i 

c?^ ^f<51 

5T»ir^?(l 61^^ I 

( 9 ) 

c\ f«f5i^1 I I '5{T^f^^ 
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nK I Ti?psic<^ f^»!'st^iris 

C^fSffg I r-^\^g^ f^r^ | 

f^«r*rr®i s?tsT ‘^f^’ i* cgfat ^^\^ 

'=^'^^53?* I f^^f3fT®T<i fsf^ I c^:«!:(f?f 5r:*(i’ 

I ^'Sfti^ C^T-^ i 

( 10 ) 

fsi: ^5f^1 r-^^^i-'t^ >13151^ ^'5> 

I 

f^f-K w t2ti:'Sln;f^r^^ **ft>-'? 

?■;©, c^ «i!r^«, ^11 ■«rr5?i«i, 

'«iT?r >i5f?it53f®^l 'Sfff® c^ ^ s c*ti^ri>', 5 

R^:?i ^rsf \ 

c^:»!?fl c^-115 ^iii'^rf^ist^? ^v.^'3 'stfit?: 

Tm ‘-^1 i 


( 11 ) 

^iirt^ 1 f5T^t3TS[ f5*^, 5^^t'9 ^f=< 

'5lf-S iRt^ I ^\Z^ vil^^iR 

3lt^ ^T5T^r "3^ I c-f^f -15'3I^ ^iTr’R 

^Tic^s ^ ^s-R^-ii^i I ^2{^^cf^?r 

m f^f^ ^sf^t wS ^■\f^z^^ I 3(3Fir^if ^1 ^tc'5 

■^1 ’«?fc5f“f I *1^ ^t^i«i ^t?T?r 
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( 12 ) 


c^f^i i 

“c¥Nt5 f '^\^k "^r^«",?5r, ‘'sfif-; ^<1^ <t 1?< r'* 

1? I ^c«si ^‘4]^ 

''4U” ""itrsf ^;if?«^tt^ >n ! 


uRr'^fy^T^ ''lt$t'5 «if» f-^^'ii’ i'4i<j ^tIc* 'Vfiii< '■'"lb f5if*i^s »nf^,r4 ' 4 ] ’'■ 

fs!r:gs( «1 '?5?fs<?jt i>?ei1>j I 


( i: 


'l 

/ 


(.<t.H '&fi> 

^s■;^>^c^f■^ sc^if 1% 

v^,4fu 'sr-iirs «i*'f<;i^c’’^' 

f-? f ’ “■■£: Hirt ■*iivr<-siHfs"sr^j 

f^>r.r<>f ^‘^f^-iS ^^r'<!’!*! C^rf'-'i ?*’ ‘i-5t}4?i!$ ^f»‘■'SJU'-jf-*.tf. 

3’n'Sr^ 5.^'C’5 ; 4K^ »” 


( 14 ) 


tH 

vU^riT »'?;'5''?-t®I I 'Sirbl^i < 

c=i 'sisffsf 

ii^^i ^4: 
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( 15 ) 

c^c9T I i ®ff?i'< \ 

ih <t«il I ^rst^i c<PH c^c"T^r 

f?® -'^rfiif^^ fi(c«ft ^^5rf-q » *ft'$t^ 

^r«®* c«nt^ 

?t^bOT< ■STt&'^r') '5ff<5l i>t!{] C’t«1 I 



SECTION II 
For Class X 


CHAPTER I 

NOUN PHRASES 

(rt) 

—There are many cloth 

fnilU at Ahmcdabed. 

—He presented me 

v'ith a gold ring. 

mi 1 like‘"simple country life. 

'4 bl-f A li ght school has 

l?en set up in this village. 

problem is very vicute now-a- 

d:iys. 

Note ; U) word ^£14^5 Phrase ’{iS'S 

riiiaac C4t'^ <fi'4i5 Part of Speoch-iS? " 41 ^ Phrase-ifi^ 

Noun Phrasf, Adjective PhracC, Adverb Phrase, Pit-position i hrase I 

?rRr5 PhraBe-4?[ sifsf] c^-\^ finite verb s!ftr4 I 
r? 

tii) C>) Phrase, iioun-ifl'< '4l?l 4r4 '®t^tr4 Noun Phrase ’< 1 ^ I Noun Phrase 

I Hen‘;erce-'®f^I^ noun ''11*|'i I'tf'j' 

Phrase-'ef^ C^^lTfi l 

A few examples of Nomi phrases 

'S^^mi—Morning star ; mango tope ; 

iron hand ; ^ ft’afl-Temale education ; —cottage 
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-leath bed ; Ctf^^l^V-bodyguard ; 
mother country ; infant class ; —tap water ; 

fish ; Ghosh family ; fvfST—red 

letter day ; c6®l—morning train ; —midday 

meal ; —evening star. 

( h ) 

^ rw?[ I know thedns and outs of 

this matter. 

W.^ IP S^^lltcw—Many 

families had to le ive their fieayf/i and home as a result of the 
Partition. 

’^'m—You arc ignorant of the 
manners and customs of this country, 

*^1—1 cannot make head m 

9 

tail of what you say. 

—Day and night passed in this way, 

51^91 The hunter entered the 

forest with how and arrows. 

Note 1 ScnL 0 ni;i:-’ 5 jt'^ 3 '.1'{)lJr.^^o-'Q^^ ^.*15 4f?l^l 

Noun-CT COD junction ^f^li 1 

A few other examples 

—Birds and beasts ; —flesh and blood ; 

—weal and woe, joy and sorrow ; profit and loss j 

life and deatli j kith and kin j 

bread and butter j —lock and key ; —husband 

and wife ; —the sun and the moon ; —men and 

money% —friend and foe ; light and shade. 
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(c) 

31^9Tr^ '5.'^ —His spotless character 

:h irmcd evt^rybody. 

®»t«T The western sky looks red. 

—The natural scenery of 

Darj^elina is really beautiful. 

ikjU C»tn He could not enjoy 

domestic happiness. 

^=5l’'|.WS!iS C^Um —Wc were moved at the' 

pathetic sight. 

Mrityur.joy left home 

in search of hidden treahure. 

Note; *Sontoncc-'S^^ Nonii-'^f^'T <‘j',^f <■ Adji’rLi%(' Noiiu 

rdiraae s 1 . 

Ki 

A few other examples 

—the beaten 'track ; —mental agony ; 

—joint family; —h. avenly l)h^s j 

—premature death ; iiulomitablc foe y 

—Hrm faith; lack-ki.'nt: iyc-'; 

—biting cold •, —drawn sword ; —ancestral 

p-^erty -, —unspeakab.le K-y ; f^T^-- 

imminent danger ; —lunatic asylum ; — 

golden opportunity. 

id) 

—Don’t lose patience in times of 
danger. * 



NOUN PHRA8E3 

'sitm-f fV ?—What is the good of hiiUitig 

"fjsiles m the air ? 

—The boy is the apple of the eye of 

his grandfather. 

—His strength of mind is boundless. 
—Tears joy wetted his 

cheeks. 


Nuto * -‘i< IVepoHilion ‘IJit^?lj Noun 

.tliraac '•f'*'! t | • 


A few other exmujdes 

a voice from heaven ; *'df:4'^n5ti:»f“l-~the continent 
of Africa ; —lust for fame ; sense of duty; 

- truggle for existence;'/.^ a spoonful t)f 

m 

sugar j source of income ; £'5i:43 —matter of 

regret; —change of air j —dependence on 

others ; —breach of the peace. 


(e ) 

'i; iiti'—There is no ni;age in this tetnplc. 

Ttr.?—'ri'cre ire tliirty thousand 

books in the Uhrary. 

r. 'sftew.—-riieic is an oh^rnatory at Banaias. 

?Fl^i The tired travellers 

reached an oasis. 

—The stnhJe caught fire. 

Note^ Seni.ence-'ef^r® Noun 

word ?^!i!-rgr | 
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t ■* 

A few other examples 

CFfm ^*1—tears ; ^ hospitality ; C^^— 

twilight ; —suburbs ; —sanatorium i — 

indigestion ; —crown ; —lamb ; —monarchy •. 

^4"^^—voice. 

EXERCISE 

Translate into English : 

c§r5i 1 C5^)-^f^s i ^■^» 

^r-sTir?! tf] >15T ^5 =n I ^t'=5T?PC?^ f^*7 

1 \ 
c^t^^i) i nTtitfsi I *^c9t^ 

^r^icqH 1 5if5'«i!f6 '^i^'" 

I bsfl 

I I 'Sit'-s^tf^'® CW (with 

dishevelled hair) l C^ ? 

■HVT^ m \ c®T5(t< ^NHV' ^1 I 


CHAPTER II 

ADJECTIVE PHRASES 
'' n ) 

c»iT<f—Nabip. Babu is a man of means. 

C^ v—Who is that gentleman in 

spectacles ? 
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5}t^ 5»1--Nobody cares for an ass 

in lion*s skin. 

vn ^T5T^J Even men 

of high rank have helped me in the matter. 

'sflC^T^^T'-STr^r^ ^^1 ^t^I—Thc robber 

in chains was produced before Alexander. 

Note; C5T phra'^a, Adjoctiv.'-ii'i ?ir’i “4^?! ‘^CA adjective phrase 

I sentence-'sf^r® *5K51t adjective phrase-«a'< 

JlWm <??[( , 


Other examples 

—in debt •, —ol ten» ten years old ; 

—at one’s wTt’s end ; at the breast ; 

—of wealth —in the full bloom oi youth ;* — 

of tender age ; beside the river ; —without 

nails and teeth ] of world-wide tame. 

( h) 

—The young man 

inflated wHh pride brought about his own ruin. 

father irayitported 

with joy embraced his son. 

^11—The sailors 

could not ascertain the direction in the sea veiled in mist. 

^1—Men given to 

idleness can never prosper in life. 

^ —This 
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organisation imbued with the ideal of service is the glory of this 
locality. 

Note : SL’ritf‘iioo-'.'yf'TC3 Psi'-Liciplo 'S Prepositiion-^ii^ Adjctitive 

l-ihi'ase | 

(Hher examples 

absorbed in meditation ; —reduced to ashes ; 

inured to hardship ; —free from disease ; 

reduced to skeleton ; —based on truth ; 

—confined to bed ; —shrouded in mystery j 

—addicted to drinking ; —rending the sky ; 5(t^T 

»|g,'—unfrequented by men ; —absorbed in thought ; 

—pleasing to the ear. 


( c ) 

C^i —He is nell up in mathematics. 

This piece of cloth is made 

on hand-spun tluead. 

—His life-long struggle was 

tr’iicfuL 

T5;sf*i'‘5 —Tiic half f'^ad mo * begged 

for mercy, 

' All the brick- 

built bouses 'nave been dcEtioycd by tiie earthquake. 

Nolo: bcnteno.'^fv'TCc r:=f1 '4(^1^ Compound 

adject !"0 

Olh.r examples 

3=t^;g C^^sTl—sea-girt; —flood-stricken ; — 



ADJKCTIVE 


ca&e-loving ; do-little ; Iiorae-made ; 

—stone-blind '-Ubernl-mindcJ ; well-watered ; 

blood-thi rs t >•. 


( il ' 

sf\.5 —The matter, is clear as iratrr. 

wi His hcart^i'^ houmUess ns Ihc 

ocean 

§it?i ^1?!^—The old sKntlcman i*'. simple as 

a child 

I bf--! ^?} rijsi —Your eyes are red as blood. 

^T^jS >'5tfyr’\—The 'iuii '.*> hold as a lino. 


Not'' .' ’I I’5^1 ■‘''' i,,'j '^'V 'i' 

B.9 i ' 1 r it ‘ 

W 

I 


:5 >’V 1 ,: A;'ijivt!vr,-'= ■-, Jf, K 


'» ^ /I -! ?»” 




stupid 


Of her 


e.ranfplf's 

ais; T - ’poor 


e'i a 


churcli- 


niousc ; c^H soft as down; ^h-M ^'i*: —!i;^ht as a 

feather ( cork ) ; '*^'5 —silent as deatlj ; ms — 

inrxordbl^ as fate ; 5 r*J? ^15 —v/lurc as ndlk ; — 

ferocious as a tiger. 


( e ) 

itfit'F'f-Keeping late hours at 

night is detrimeyital to health. 

—I am sure of success. 

—I see you are devoid of /'onitnoji 


sense. 
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'ijfil s??—You are not yet free from danger. 

^>15 ?'?] '^15 A true patriot is 7iot 

afraid of death. 

CH is second to none in the art of 

oioquence. 

Other examples 

-JK^fil—pn'yl^ciervt in English ; — 

mindful of duty ; —mad with rage ; —swift 

of foot; —conducive to health; — 

greedy of money ; ^"^^4—averse of labour ; —hard 

of hearing ; —blind of one eye ; —radiant 

with smile. 


KXERCISF. 

Translate inti knglish ; 

AA% I 

5^111 

C’5P3'‘53f^ 

I 

I Ai[^^ c^tw '5d-ti ^'^ri I 

5sfif>-ir 5>@! 1 ^T5[TC‘f A^Bf I 

I &‘Sir< mA ^^^4 ^Am 

I 

I (epidemic) 'srW^ I 

.:«ir^t5 •>li\A I ^tfti5 *Tfn X-® i 



CHAPTER III 


PHRASAL USES OF VERBS 

C<^ y—wilo will li^ar you out {hmr 

out your starciment} y 

fsff%?!1 =^^!|tC5—Niren has 
!/orne off (carried ofiF) many pri^^’s in tlie sports. 

• mother has broken 

down at her hoi's death. 

=5^<i 'sitiH c5li i 

tried ray best to hreoX my tiici.d of tlic bad habit. 

'«5f 5 ^^ y—When did the mcctin.^ 

break up ? 

iTtC'ii fire btoke out in 

the 3 ute godown last nii;ht. 

^5rf5^^6c^ ^-Cholcra has broken oul 'm 

the village. 

'mm fjfff'il) ^r!l?ltr^‘C»ls?'-My grandmother 

brought me uj). 

-The bitch brought 

9 

forth six young ones at a time. 

You have brought about a 

miracle, I see. 

^ t5 —This tree brings forth very sweet 


mangoes. 
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'(' — VVilC’n will ymi call on me v 
'^^y^]Q-~(JaU at my house tomorrow. 

Bfgj -fir^ Breach of discipline calU 

for severe punishment. 

—V all in a doctor at once. 

•!'—I caiinor call up (recall) youi 


name. 

haie ifn rird oui 


your order to the letter. 

(71 He /s rarrnitvi on sorial 

welfare work. 

^T< "laT ^T'T 5J''|: The ptv-;t wi. o.irri,;n 

a'lvay by the sonji of the vdla',e j/irl. 

?|\(1 —They sky v/’Ht. soon 

clear vp. 

C^r<?iSr^ ^5^n~-Thc man wa- 


ordered to clear out. 

Hc)'.'' did hi^^ death come about f 
'■'1^ ?—How di(1 -.ou com/ hij this 

rare book 9 

*11^—I have never come acrosF 

a clever man like you, 

*sr^-~He rarnr of rt noble family. 

^tfH ^feU^—Ovviii}; to his 

death his extensive business has come to a standstill. 

—He has cut a good figure i i the 

examination. 
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—Cut your coat according to your cloth. 

Your adverse remark 

has cut me to the quick. 

"<1^^—You arc cut out for 

the bar. 

*t3f ^s(T«~C'w^ dotan your expenditure. 

W f^rsr?! ^cSrr?l’ *^|^*IC5r IPt^ He is done up with 

tile hard work of the whole day. 

Jft^f Of ^—Lincoln did away with 

tht slave trade. 

^^*1—'A deed was drawn up very 

soon. 

c?«ri I/eW I/Z qoith aTi 

old friend on §he way. 

f^Cb Sll—I cannot fall in irlth 

your views. 

=Tt'-Thc Dim fell 

through for want of fund^. 

S^' 'sT':^f f^^tir-'Ihe two 
brothers fetl out ov.n* the division of the patrimony. 

'«lT5i^1 -NVe fell upon the enemies. ^ 

C^W?? fkVm] ^Pr5f It is not possible 

fot;me to get on with you, 

We shall soon be able 

to get over the diflSculty. 

CJ^ Rf ^#r Has he got through the 

examination ? 

7 
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C^pr®l—He got through the job 

quickly. 

5fl—This lule does not hold good here. 

5^1—The 

garrison will not be able to hold out for more than two days. 

The road being blocked, our motor car ivas held up for more 
than ten.minutes. 

He gave himself out 

as a member of an aristocratic family. 

had to give in at last. 

The roof is sure to give 

{ 

way in three months. 

The man did not give 

way to temptation though he was poor. 

r^5f9[ He is going in 

for the West Bengal Civil Service Examination this year. 

ft?in^--The lamps hare all gone out. 
mzm I have ro,ie throuyh mother’s 

letter thrice. 

i had no time to go over 

today's newspaper. 

—I am not anxious lo 

keep up appearances. 

—He kept up the good name of the 

school. 
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—It is diflFicult to keep up with him. 
m ;^t^_The fire kept off 

the wild beasts. 

f%f^ 'ijt He has laid out 

thirty thousand rupees in this bussiness. 

'®rTf*( I have been laid up with fever 

for the last five days. 

?—How long has the rule been laid 

down ? 

^ —There is nobody to look after him- 

'5lT5(r?r<i3^^ C?Rc’T=T ?--WilI you please look over my 
paper f 

?fif:5r^ ^*t1 *11—?)o not look doion upon the poor. « 

C»ff^?lTf^r«T f~Did you look up the word 

in the Dictionary ? 

'4t?r-~l look up to him as my father. 
I have been looking for you the 

whole day. 

Too/; sharp, or you 

will not be able to catch the train. 

Jf«r ^fsrisrf —R.ce is looking up. 

’^5*1 He had to make good the (maL 

Mp)^l0SS. 

The ship made for the 

port. 

i?i--I could not make out the 

mcaning%f the sentence. 
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ff’Sl He made oter the pa^^pers 

to me. 

—I cannot make up my mind. 

C^T>l?I1 5^511^—I am glad to 

learn that you have made up your differences. 

^5ltsft3r—Human life is made up of 

a number of moment.'. 

—Fathci passed away in peace. 

—Han Babu passes for a lich 

man. 

The day passed off smoothly. 

C^1 They arc pulling 

well together. 

— by surac money 

for your son’s education. 

gen eral put down tac rebelhon in a week. 

^]Q—J ut out the light. 
t"»W1 ^'$1 l|tf'^?11 C^®T —Put off yout v'ev s' '.les 
5f?l^r —Put on warm clothes. 

f—Where are you putting up at 

Calcutta ? 

^^sf.Q c«rf^?i’ '^iRs ^]— 

Never put off t\\l tomorrow' what you can do tod-.iy. 

SI1—Nobod.y can put up with 

such an insult. 
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(7! ‘-rI ^f<gi C5p^?lU§,~He kas rwt 

through his patrimony in a year. 

c^Wc^ —You soem mich ru/» 

down. 

^TQ'vSi vvent to Howrah 

to see my maternal uncle of!'. 

^ 9!^7 Picase see to this. 

C^rC-g.l r^?tr5—He has been,aske(i 

to see about the luggage. 

The rains shall soon set in. 

'<3=11 ^:^»[-Thcy set out with sunrise. 

school has been set up 

here. 

f^-f^'l 5f^Hl He ha^ set u%* as a doctor. 

^Tfl m if^*I 5t5rT^ m\ rsnuf!?—! have set aside 

twentyfive thousand rupees for a house. 

The wicked 

boy set his dog on the beggar. 

5a^« Vi 'SfT*lTC»>'<i «sr<j 5?; -A true frien 1 stands by us 

in weal and woe. ^ 

*iT3| itf<it:Si — riic buy takes after his 

fathe^. 

5|rij <^ffl3tf^cita-~We took the man 

for a spy. 

"8 —Take domi- my name and 

m 

address. 
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^ ?—When did the battle of Plassey 

take place ? 

—Ycu ought not to have take?) a stranger at his ivord in 
that way. 

C?P1W I am thinking of talcing 

to sericulture. 

—The ^cwan]i took 

»n the situation in a minute. 

3‘IC7- — The buys iiiriird 

up at the play-ground at 4 p. m. 

*f!’''5TiS —Turn over the page.^ 

•s^ C‘^(W 5^1 V— How many 

r-xatches Joes this factory turfi up daily 'f 

fft'G—Turn the fan on. 

^ Turn the water tap off. 

»1'®T ^iM^^—The prc*phecy oi Daniel 

turned out true. 

fsfif non ovf'*' the man 

very easih’ 


lXERCISE 

Translate into English 

^I»T ^tzn 5?t®rlT?r ^T13=( I (jatra 

performance) I ? 

I T 
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(was carried away by) I 

'5j|>{9i I <s|5c«t?r 

(had to cut down) ^\<f\ i '«(tsit^ ^v\ I ‘2l^n^ 

^] I 9^\^-S{ ■i^^ 

■Sitr^ I C^%’jp-1 '®[T^5|C) (2tf5r;!it«{ (hold out) 

sii I cjf^tw 

®iTRf ^Rifs i(1 I i 

■•i^? ®i^«T 1 ^t®T I 

Imitl 1 


CHAPTER VI 

IDIOMATIC USES OF A FEW VERB 

PHRASES 

fE9i ^T5 j<i 1 fV—What is the good of taking a 

leap in the dark ? 

C^ He feigned innocence, 

^Ttfl ®r»! C^fC^l —Now I ivill be up and doing. 

Cf\ sTtSf^—He is pulling the wires from a 

distance. 

'»tR ^?fl '5(®Tt^ 5(?i—To poiaon one's ears is not my 

% 

practice. 
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« 

His fate ha7iOS in the balance, 
ffhB 5(1—Rani Bhabani 

was not in favour of ini iting an enemy. 

^t1 f»fl1r^“~The suspect has absconded. 

—He is not taking interest 

in these things nov^-a-days. 

C*f? ?®f- He had io eat the htmlle pie in 

V 

the long run. 

c^tei You v«ill be hard pni io it. 

CT?tC^ c&tc^ ^iUl<—heep an eye on the boy. r 

^t«T| ^5®? sis-—It is not very easy io tliron' 

dust in my eyes, 

t 

C»1 He is playing ducks and 

drakes with his money. 

—The police have laid a trap. 

v£|^.fjf5? =rr'Si^—He ftas come to his senses after a 

long time. 

Ut¥ fsijsr —He blou's his enn Immpet. 

v£i^^i ?ffvQ —He has made a good hani ior barnain). 

It is not Wi-c io ie of hro 

mindt. 

Nabin is heiivcen the horns of a 

dilemvt a. 

have never seen a {loticrer 

like you. 

(71 He packed up last year. 
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c^si ?~Why are you dogging my 

stej7s y 

Shylock tl.uught that 

he had caught Antonio on the hip. 

^I’Sf We have so long been throwing 

care am, an unworthy object. 

^ You 7ieed not rack your 

Wains over the matter. 

C7\ ?t^'| always talks big. ’ 

>1^11 5PI^'«1~-It is wise to catch lime by 

the forelock. 


CHAPTER V 

ADVERB PHRASES 

"Sitcfl The man is noi at all 

:^itisfied with his lot. 

C^C^t ^fm—All at once the 

three men rushed into the room. 

'^rlf?! m I went ^it 

as usual for a walk last evening. 

« 

reaching home I found everything at sixes aiid sevens. 

'otr^ C^t?!l —It is useless to tvandcr about at 

random. • 
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c®Tt¥ There vjereatmtst 

three hundred men present at the meeting. 

eitf^C^sr—He looked at roe 

from head to foot. 

f^nu^—The word has been 
omitted (or dropped) through oversight. 

Raghu cycled 

a distance of forty miles ivilhout the least difficulty. 

C*P«1 - -Drink the milk at a draught. 

'«r?9'5^r«l C?^1 I met you in an Ivii 

hour. 

"SITO—I have lielped him 

m endless ways. ^ 

^*^'1 f ?r1 ^5^ It is not easy to read 

for six hours at a stretch. 

C*^tr5:^t^--Z?r/brc long wc r.-’ached 

the friend’s house. 

^ Steps will be taken in 

the matter by and by. 

C^i He is at his tvit's end. 

^ C^UU 5*1—I can Inj no 

means agiee with you. 

—The end must be 

achieved by hook or by crook 

—The article had to be sold 


at a discotmt. 
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—I am vitimately connected 

with him. 

C9!t^f5 5ft':51 ^f^^~The man lived fmn 

hand io mouth. 

It is not 

propel to do anything serious on the spur of the moment. 

5|ff5tff-^r4 F®^^1 He expressed his 

gratitude in a loice choked ivilh emotion 

^15 Olq—Mati left his 

'111lags for good. 

—Arup i> at home in gcographv. 

Your life is at stake. 

political pri.<>i)er was allowed to move at large. 

(TSTsjTr^' '^W\ PfC^ifs?—I warn you at the 

outset. 


Atf^r I :4ial’ lujp you io the best 

of my abilities. 

f^fvi He was alv/ays 


by my side through thick and thin. 

Cf^l -l shall be happy to see 


you from time to time. 

, They protested 

against the proposal ivith one voice. 

—The two rivals stood face to face. 

^51^^ =i<ir5{ Th-'? —The dying 

A 

soldier looked at the pot of water with wistful eyes. 
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W yfJT ■5fTHTr<?^ ?—Why do yoiS 

annoy me in this way rtt season and out of aeasem ? 

C^lt^fS C¥f9T®l—The man removed 

the money by sleigJd of hand 

^ C’^t^dCP^ I am of one accord 

with you all in this matter. 

nf^s—?.cad the book through and through. 
cW1il C1?81 - In course of t’me your 

efiForts will' be crowned tcith success. 

has worked hard?- 

all day long. 

—He is quite well at present . 

,, ^T5t? ^**1 —His fame spread far and wide. 

^fq^Tie ?—Have you got‘ciny thing to 

say to the contrary 

C^Nir^l 5^sl—The students appeared 

there in a body. 

C^l ftil C‘<^li He is growing weaker day 

by day. 


I'-XliRCISE 

Translate into Ktujlish : 

c"m ft?ri I ^Tfs( 

'®tc^ 5»!Tt¥^1 I ^ i 

tij ^2j9n 1 I 

s(tr^ C5f^l TT^i®i I fafir «i5fsf5:^ 
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I ^Trsii c¥f^«T I C5t?rf5 

^ic»fi w\^vs ^15 f^»T I (Ti^sr 

^w*i I c^T*«(T^ fsff^^ C4sn m ®T?n i 

*tTf^ \ 

^^4 I I tt^ 

=(r? I ci^ ^T'Q^l ^1*1 '-n I * 


CHAPTER VI 

PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES 

m sTl’? 5|U?—He is nut at home in raatbematics. 

5;ss cs'tl'^ C&5t'5—Shout at the top of your vu'icc. 

Tiie two tribes were 

at enmity with each other. 

^«fT’5f ^tc®r f3(9T 5iT^'—You.' words arc at variance with 

3 'our deeds. 

®rS^ ^1—The boat 

could not proceed became of o. strong gale. 

^C®T C^ siT'® —PI*^ achieved his ei!ll by 

dint of perseverance. 

* ^<iiT<:^—His health has 

improved by means of exercise. 

—There stood a big banyan 

tree bpihe side of the road. 
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CifTO «f3r ^f^»r~-The patriotic 

youth embraced deatli for the sake of his country. 

was compelled 

to give up his studies '‘or want of funds. 

I did this in accordance 

with the wishes of my father. 

Arun applied to the Headmaster on behalf oj his brother. 

I 

G) C^tsiT^ ^U] ?—What else do you know 

in connection with the matter ? 

-SJtafiS roiirse of time the village 

developed iiito a town. 

C-n^l—Five hundred soldiers 
were drowned in consequence of the shipwreck. 

—Many young men came 

forward in defence of the country. 

•1«=1 '5I15J ai TSftrut^sr ^f?i»r--They 

organised a meeting in defiance of the new law. 

'?7T’t ^Uc^i\-~l\\c king abdicated in 

favour of his son. 

The school remains 

closed on January 23 in honour of Mctaji. 

^ ^T«Fi5 C«T3ir?J '■■1 5ice;—The work is not in keeping 

ivith your age. 

^1—1 want to do nothing 

in opposition to your wishes. v 
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^P{U C5l?l You are senior 

to rae by two years in point of age. 

farmers are 

sowing seeds in prospect of harvest. 

f%l ^fir® Elf? =11—1 don’t want to do 
anything m pursuance of the matter. 

—Gautara renounced the 

world in quest of a guru. 

He is’ nothing 

mcfe than a coward in spite of his great physical strength. 

^ttsf 5tru Better mind yo\ir 

lessons instead of spending time in idle gossips. 

You shoiim 

^ • 

come early inwiew of the urgency of the case. 

vf5-4«fg C?f^rf5 ^T^«?f-The sailors came m sight of 

an island. 

^f5( <ffjf i^'Q ftrr^ You 

will be allowed to sit for the cNamination again in case of your 
failure. 

^{^1 t'lcqs?—The king went 

out to St'c the town i?i the guise of a poor man. 

We were in the rear of^e 

army. 

5 I waited 

there for two hours in the hope of seeing you. 

-51'^^ f^l5 *tH —The bill was passed i?/ 

ihe teeUpof staong opposition. 
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^*tTC'5 C»T He is very clever in propoHion 

to his years. 

^ have nothing to do in regard 

to the matter. 

J fffC'S sitl—He could not sit for the 
examination on account of illness. 

H s father died on 

the eve of his departure for England 

He was dismissed on 

the grouni of taking bribes 

Slt^ Such behaviour 

0)1 the part of a man like you is painlul. 

« C?S^;! He was exempted on the 

score of his tender age ' 

C^l 'filMH -^Fr=1^f5r<l srtr^?K^—He has come tc 

Calcutta with n view to seciiriuil a job 

®I«FT «Tr^?n >tmrr^ Work carefally 

loith an eye to the future. 

CliTsit^ Y'P s{li^ ?—'vVhit have ^ ..i ?;jt t) say 

with reference to the matter V 

« 

EXERCISE 

Translate into Englibh . 

r®TST I f^3T?i ftc5r?r \ 

»itR«t i w>5lf^rC5i’c^Wr^' 
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^T«T 1 ?iTW] ^r^»f 

I ^Tt ijsr^ % 1 c^t^pi5?r sHrar 

^^t?r mfn iTi I f%f^ ^R'l/rsir f^c?? ?itR?ti 

I ^9 ( hypocrites ) <fC^?r ^C? l 

k9i »Tfc^r sji ) ^R^il c^fs^i'! 

nr^Q c^RR c¥R ifR 1 Tto cstr^sRi c»iRR 


CHAPTER V! 

(lOMMON BENGALI PROVERBS 

^fij —Fac) much cunning ov^r-rcjches 

itself. 

C5t:^^ -Full oI curtesy, full of craft. 

^Rs cntC'S 5{g—Grasp all, lose all. 

rR »fK 5Tfj-.pride goeth before fall (destruction). 

R'5FI a little learning is a dangerous thing. 

ifi—Too miny cooks spoil the broth, 
c^c^\ ^tR—Too much of any thing is 

gooU for nothing. 

"*1^11*11 C?fR^—Crying in the wilderness. 

"13 «V35r ^ Black will tike no other hue. 

'«E[Slf ?f5—None is so blind as those who will 

not see, 

8 
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Empty vessels sound much. Or, A 
barking dug seldom bites. 


•5|t? ^0 =^l!l ^<1—Cut your coat according to your cloth. 

—Necessity knows no law’. 

Charity begins at home. 

III weeds grow apace. 

■•7t>f-~Sclf'pie?ervatiun is lli*. first law pf 

nature. 


—To ♦'he puic* all tilings arc pure. 
^>51?,—/.]! is yellow to the j.iundiccd eye (in a 


bad sense). 




—VVl.cre tbfi'c 
^.'2 ?i8:-Calcli at tbc 


IS a wdil, there is a way. 
.‘•)iaJow% and lose tlie 


^ubstancc. 

To cast pcails before .swine. 

C5*j 1 —Morning sLoa's the day. 

Hf® ^trs—^'‘ne dotli the scatb> another hath the 


■-.coin. 

It- takes two make a o/-.arrcl. 

* ^115 ^1“ One swallow dees not make a : ummer. 

.51^ —Union is strength. 

^5^1 —Black will take no other hue. 

■5!P7|i»i CS(l»r «1—No pains, no gains. 

To add insult to injury. 

Tm set a -hief to 

<atch a thief. 
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5^1—Sij^eet words butter no parsnips, 
Jf^iTfn—What is sport to one is death t3 

another. 

%?( -Hanger is the best sauce. 

5ltf%—Lct by-goncs be by-gones. 

0\C^ iftsf—To rob Peter to pay Paul. 

C®®! —To count one^s chickens before they 

are hatched. 

'Hfi —Fool <-0 other.* to himself a sage. 

* C‘te *T1?[ 5T1—Famili'irity breeds contempt. Or, A 


oropbet is not h.oiioured ia his ow-i country, 

C^i'i C^^-i!5T *tl?—A burnt child dreads 


tlic fire, 
of life. 




-Ch'.n.^- of fortune is the lor 


'< —Every man for himself. Or, Self- 
prescrvatioi, fs the first 1 -.w of isojiro 

-G win: needs no bush. 

C5t^ ^tC5—TA b: after the event. Or, After 

death comes the doctor. 

CBttiT Ihrds of a feather fhjck together. 

'-srl?! =?1—Out of sight, out of 

mind. 

CFRl ^rf54*l—The devil will not listen to the 

scriptures. 

Ct^ ^VS »jN -To build a castle in the 
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To add fuel to the fire. 

^®T —Nothing succeeds like success. 

Between Scylla and Charybdis. Or, 
Between the devil and the deep sea. 

f%f^—God never sends mouths 

but He sends meat. 

Might is right. 

C^T*t Make hay while the sun rhines. 

—Money begets money. 

Tit for tat. 

f^siC'F '^?[t —To make a n.ountain of a mole-hill. 

—It i-; not the hood that makes the 

inonk. 

*• 

—He is a wolf in sheep's dotr'ing, 

C5»(MKt^l —To c.ury coal to Newcastle. Or, to 

pour oil on oily head. 

ittfeKiflni A likl»t pur.'C is a heavy cur.«e. 

irr*!«l —Many a little makes a mickle. 

•'i —Blt's^’sngs Lire ijr.t valued till 

they are gone. 

i ^9^1 To nourish (cherish) a viper 

in onc'^ bosom. 

CBZJi »:*ni '«t'^~Bctter alone than in evil 

company. 

<lfil —A cat loves fish, but she’s loath to (wet 

her feet. 
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Many men, many minds ( Doctors 

differ ). 

cm ^Ki .'^1*^—Half a loat is better than no 

bread. 

*11^—Thcre^s many a slip between the cup 

and the lip. 

—A bad workman quarrels with 

his tools. 

?~Who can avert fate '? 

’fr?? ^^1—To cut off one’s nose to 

spite one’s face. 

C'S’l ttT<i“rOil your own machine. Or, Mind your 

own business. 

c^Z9[ Harm watch, harm 

catch. 

—To make a cat’s paw ot a person, Oi, 
To enjoy at another’s expense. 

stUHz^^ ^t?T—Ill got, ill spent. 

*$1^ •?!—Grapes are sour. 

>1?—Give me roast meat and beat me with 

the spit. 

—A tree is known by its iruit. 
c^3:?j—Penny wise, pound foolish. 

5t^—Give him an inch and he will take an 
ell. 

—Much ado about nothing. 
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*1^—Trade is the mother of money. 

—Like father like son. Ori A chip of the old 

block. 

f^l’fV-To hunt with the hound and 

run with the hare. 

U^] CTO A bolt from the blue. 

Like curts like. 

s 

—Mibloraine neve” ionics alone.. 

—A lionc^t'd tongue a heart tf gall. 

C*i^l —To pearls before swine. 

^T‘Sr«t^lT) —Fortune favour? the brave. 

C'C! —WIhIc the cat is away^ mice 

V.jII play. 

» 

?1?—Brothers will part. 

Lvcnbodj’s business is nobody’j 

businej'v 

—Beggars cannot be choosers. 

'»l‘5tl? tpsift® —Fate rules everywheie. 

ff;«1 Loc-k before y-u leap. 

—To add insult to injury. Or, To slay the 

t 

slain. 

^'*11 ^f^il—To break a buiteifJy upon a wheel. 

'L'eath keeps no calendar. 

^’v5i?I To do or die. 

TO —The very ruins of greatness arc great. 

TO1 TO1—A beggar cannot be a bankrupt. 
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To err is human. • 

Fools rush in where 

angles fear to tread. 

- —Silence gives consent. 

^W*«l ^'5^*1 ^r*l1—While there is life, there is hope. 

Keep thy shop and the shop will keep 

thee 

'J'5 ’fht lie more they get, the 

more thev want. 

5FRi^ —The weirer best knows where the shoe 

pinches. 

- ^1*1 —Honour above life. 

^[^1—Faults are tnick wlierc love 

IS thin. 

OT’RW 2§!I—Danger often’comes wlierc 

danger is fcaied. 

¥<?[—As you sow, so you shall reap. 

As is ;,tbe cvil> so is the 

remedy. 

— Talk of an angei arj you will 

se-' its wings. 

C??*f —When in Rome, do as the Romans do. 

A just cause wins in the long run. ^ 

=*l®l C^E)1—To kill two birds with one stone. 

Blood is thicker than water. 

<iR^/ f —Who n God protect!, who can kill y 

Or, What God wills, no frost can kill. 
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-Handsome is that handsome does. 

Fsj»*!l—Fortune is fickle. 

Good companions make good company. 

^1»T m «t«T All’s well that ends well. 

^T5t?l'Q ^1—Time and tide for no man bide 

(wait tor none). 

—Cheap and nasty, or cheap things prove dear 

ill the long run. 

C^'Q?I1 ?l®f—Patience is bittci but its f:u»t is sweet. • 
siN To be fore-warned is to be fore-armed. 

^t^'S C7\ ^nt<(3T'9 the times ! O the 

manners ! ^ 

—With foxes we must play the fox. 

—Birds of a feather flock together. 
Interested witness should be distrusted. 


^—Diamond cuts diamond. 


CHAPTER VII 

MISCELLANEOUS EXPRESSIONS 

1. In connection tciih Wiather, Time, Space l — 

Of^! We meet alter an age. 

?—What day of the week is it ? 

Come to cur place 

this day week. ^ 
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'Srtf^tcf ftf'e—Please knock me up at 

four in the morning. 

■‘Rt'Q—Regulate your watch, 

with the office clock. 

fstTO—Mj 
All the year round. 

<(f^?l1—All day long. 

I go there every other day ( cr, 

on alternate days ). 

'Statin —They are of the same age, 

^ts!t?[ cm ^:b~You are older than I by four 

years ( or four years older than I). 

He lived to the age of ninety^ 

C“(^ By the end of January. • 

f ^rp'’s^He should start at once. 

lJtSfl<^=5l He lost his father at ten 

years of age ( at ten ). 

^ —Every two hours. 

?IU3J C^1«?r! C«irr^ V—Where did he come from so 

late at night. ' 

On the 13th inst. ( instant). 

On the 13th ultimo, 
i'st—On the 13th proximo. 

'dtb^l ’']!& At five minutes past five 

^ -fw ^•\9\ f^g[ —The weather was fair yesterday. 

^t^t**r C^^t^^~The sky is overcast with clouds 


today 
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It is drizzling. 

—It is rainiog cats and dogs. 

—The stonn subsided ( or, ceased ). 

—It is a close .ind sultry day 

'il ?—Would you venture out in such 

a bad weather “<> 

^C'b'7 --Tlicy were cdugiit in a storm 

C«r^r -A boll from the blue. 

'J!^ J’-s^ --There was a sm'rrt shower 


on our way back. 

—Tile clouds dispersed. 
— The rams have sLt in. 

‘ -5lT'<j ^1!^' 


• Birisa is about 


sever 


miles to the soutt> *'f Calcutia. 

'SJtsrtrrf^ C'^IC^- ^?|& Our house is at a 

distance of five miles from Calcutta. 

u£i<p&‘ <11 S'--Move a hnie to the Lit. 

Ti;m‘e is t>o Post 

Office in the ncighbvuirhood of uur scl'ioc>l. 

ifi? —Th’-: nc'vS'-, spread far and 

w# ic. 


bi ronncction irilh rrerralive avtiviiies %— 

C^H r»f5l M“*Our Capi-ain 
scored two beautiful goals in the second half. 

Cottar C*ft^ i^l—The local team failed 

to equalise. j 
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C5tt®l "tTc^ s(T^"-The previous match 


ended in a draw. 

vil^T^ m] C*i^ Five wicke^is fell for 

fifty-one runs. 

^fsf ^1®! *fr^ (You have got lucky hand. 

-Ilf -The cartls have not been 

shuffled properly. 


®T?f ■‘^1 )—He !•> .1 deadly sl’-of. 

^tr* ^['51 a Jutm 

performance by an a.'natt'ur party i.»st ht re. 

'<W C^THFiril ^ Lss* ye.u we 


lost to your team. 


III. Jj^eutal'phenomena \ - 

CiFT —He ^v.it^ uvci\\iic!mcd with grief, 

fsfi^'v6<t5i7itf kerotu*- bc-ide him.'-clf with 


joy. 

TO'iJ arc to ur; iiCiti'.s coateru. 

^\—Yo<\ could not come 

to any decision. 


Gandhi never deviated from the path ol rectitude. 

, vf| ---He left the mattet 

to my discretion. 

—Youi objection^ arc groundless. 

?—Can you 

justi^ your conduct f 
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—You have fallen on evill days» 

I see. 

f5f«s[ This touched him to the quick. 

—Do not lose heart. 

fxfs{ was filled with a thrill of 

delight at this. 

My success has caused 

heart-burning in many. 

My father became furious 

with rage, 

-He flew into a passion. 

5 ^^© i{ 1 - Dont .incur the displeasure of 

a 

your teacher, 

True happiness consists in doing 

onc^s duty. 

—Avoid cares and anxieties. 

?5t?I Vidyasagar was full of the milk 

of human kindness. 

sirs? —This excited m.v pity. 

bear you no malice. 

*—I have taken a fancy to 
this thing. 

7r. Incidents tn Mly life :— 

wTQ—G ive the peon some small coins 

(or, loose cash). 

feel an itching in the throkt. 
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—His business is flourishing, 

5f1—I will not put up with such 

behaviour. 

Beware ! A bad companion 

leads one astray. 

He is short of fiiruds now. 

C^M?f Your brother is very lavish 

m his expenditure. 

% 

'®r7[ —He will have to undergo an opera¬ 

tion. 

'®(t5r —The Judge will deliver judgment 

today. 

CsrtT''.^1—It is a got-up case. 

■•^Jl—They sell things 

cash> not on credit. 

Wl He had a narrow 

escape from being run over. 

C^. ^^15 v5tf%^l1 5fm\ C^=T—He hailcJ a passing taxi 

and left. 

took tram in 

Rashbehari Avenue. 

C^1 C?1 -The children burst into 

a joar of laughter. 

f^'Q 5i’|—Do not go back on your word. 

V. Misctllaneous :— 

When I heard 

n 

this news, my heart sank within me. 
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f%f^ He has risen to eminence by 

dint of perscveranc.i’. 

“Learn to accept defeat 

with a good grace. 

The h(..rrors of war beggar 

I 

description. 

c«Tt^ 

—A dishonest person may prosper for the rime being, but 
he is sure to suffer in the long itin. 


f., 


C^ffj 5rei7 -m^'-But this fact does 
not weigh much wit!^ many people. 

* have 

misgivings about tiffs from thr very h. ■\inifing. , 

rF ,c\7rr.^ ^.ffi v:v ^v-Hc bids fair to be 

successful or.! for, 

*'hrF.-C: has broken out in th: 

neighbourhood, 

JsV xtiilrM -i;':;; J- >t c^r^—This rumour cteate j 

a sensation i i o’lr vtlligc, 

^ ^'m »!!^' c»rw? sj~It is not v'orth while to work so 

hard for this, 

Sll—It goes without savtng ihat every man will do his utmost 
for self-preservation. 



CHAPTER VIII 


IDOMATIC USES OF SOME 
BENGALI PARTICLES 


—It is you who are to blame, 

—Tt is I who am to blame. 

- T/i^ m(yre you put forth 

tf orts, the more, will you succeed. 


1 Thi-is the tJdiTa [ was 

f..r • 

i"'!- ric du’ n't frai trtetinon this 

re*;'??' 'K' .r-: **!—My old friend could 


:ijr erni recognise me. 


' lone cm ve me trom tlii*' s<t'.'at on 


The cricket match 

vill O'? resumed as soon as the rain is over. 


'»TN "Sl«1--YoU Inid hdfr,- (or, had ratlter) 

eave this plice. 

* f—He is not the man lo declare it. Or, Who is 

!ic to declare it f 

«ltf^ Go I must, 

®f9|c:s^i R9t—The sun is, as it were, the 

■^amp of the universe. 
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"^fc^ ?—V/hat else have you got to say ? 
5lt^—I have no faith in you any 

more. 

^fi( 'Awt It is all the same whether you go 

f 

or stay. 

c^Ti^ 511 5|-(^—After this I had no 

ftirther troubles. 

ff ?—‘Did you not try again ? 

, ^51 '^ti):5frPrH ill—I too do aot approve of this. 

■^1—He has not yet learnt tjic Icssoru 
5?[—We may as ivell let him go now. 
^ *11 —Kveti a child would not do tins. 

'Sftf^ ® ^ can neither read wo?* 

sleep. 

—The boy is hard-working 

as well intelhgent- 

* 

f 

r V. —Today is your class p'^omotion, 

is it not ? 

^ {.^I'A —Tou are hut a child of yesterday. 

C>1 '3 i[3 '•{m ^91—He is at the root of all evils. 

=^(*1 ® fRr<t 'll—No wonder you will not rfcognise 


me now. 
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^ I hive already written to him. 

511 '35, ?t9—If you ^0 n'}t viind, 

turn the fan to this side. 

a^r- 

C35tJit5 C^W?[ —It seems ( Or, I think ) I siw vou 

somewhere. 

CRT'^I **fl C^9 —Take care lestyou sh )aUl slip, 

—His colour is like that of pure .aoUl. 

- 51 ^ behaved as if 

nothing had happened. 

—This place is, as it were, a piradi-^e on 

earth. 


CHAPTER IX 

STRUCrURE OF SENTFN^^ES 
Simple, Co''>plex, Compounc^ Sentrnee * 

S:ntence ^troc^ure Structure-<i'^ jfsrij 

f^rsT i?) ! >lHl<l'fl5S Subjecr, Verb, Oeject—order-g 

Sei5':ence I ^R’TfC’S Subject, Object, Verb - ill ordcr-^a I 

position of Adverb or Adverb cquiv^ents 
(modifying Verbs) position-il?l 

sp I IdiomstrgT^ 9 I 

^R:v 5 c’frsf i 

Grammar nfs?f1 ij ®t=5f ^991 
I 

m 


9 
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Sentencc-^i CSfft f^'ST’T ^t:w-Simplc, 

Complex ^ Compound. Simple Scntencc-ifl Subject '9 ^4^15 
Finite Verb ( Tm)) l f^51 ^5 ^trs[ i 

Compound Sentence Simple Sentence <i3^’ 

Conjunction ^ l Simple Sentcnce-'ilir 

Compound Sentcncc-i£|^ P =11 I 

Complex Scntence-*il?f ^^1 'S ^(1^1 I 

Complex Sentence 'ii^ sequence of Tcnse-'il^ 

'fSffiT i '5T?1 Noun clause, Adjective clause, 

Adverbial clause-'^f^I^ '2tC?(t9t I 

^^51 '9 

I 91^3^ ^fiir's 1 fi?r5 

• I 

I. Sentences icith Nouk Clausei 

C^t^iS ^f^in f®f^ He was amazed 

to hear 7vhal the man said. 

I realise fully 

hota has happened to you. 

c^r ^tf^r I 

appreciate hotv you uent all out for me. 

,:'5l5l1? 'sl^ *11^=1 'sum? r^»I—7Aat your 

brother will top the li^t was a foregone conclusion. 

c^t®f C^'STC^ ^Til—He told me 
that he takes a morning ualk every day. 

f^r® i?1— It is unfortunate 

. hat you could not sit for the examination. w.t 
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—The rumour that he is 

dead is false. 

This is exactly what I ^tant. 

^fsr T^^] fsi^ 

—Whether you will succeed or fail depends on how hard you 
can tvork. 

Note : Noun clausp, Noun-vfi4 function I 'STcfK Noun-<flir ^ 

(1) Verb-v£^ Subject (2) Verb-iS^ Dbj.'ct (3) Vctb-i9<f Complement (4) Ptopo- 
sition-ifl^ Object'S (5) Noui)-v£l?l Aponaition ! 

II. Sentences with Adjective Clauses 

nt-r 

None need apply for this post ufh 
have net pasS'ittthe School Final Examination. 

a n^X—lIe that is doum need fear 

no fall. 

^r^'-i^—God 

helps those who help themselves. 

f ^tf^r '3>T?^?}Tc5f?j 

—I fondly cherish all that you have done for me. 

5it^ =11 —There is none%u< 

wishes to be happy. 

m ^t®r '5l»I—All is well that ends well. 

fV ^m*! fm '^tf=l =11—1 don’t know the 

reason why he was absent. 

c^si c>if^=i ^]tvs sit^-— 
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—Nobody could go to office on the daj when there was a getteral 
stiike. 

5(1—Do not turn on the radio 

during the time {when) I read. 

*1^1 *fTGui *5?(5(1 C5(^— I 

do not know any place where you will find things cheaper than 
here. 

(71 The way {hotv) 

•I 

you managed it is really wonderful. 

m '^t:5( f^tfw Puri is the 

best place ihai I have ever visited, [‘that' iij?| 'which' 

=^f^r(r5n] 

C^t5(T5 3rr5( ni vi{*( m^--You may 

ask me any question that* m ly occur to yout mind, ''that ) 

■?—Who are you that* you sliOhld 

interfere ? (that ) 

CPGTTl —I cannot adequately describe the 

wonderful countries and [ eoples ( that )* T have visited. ( tliat 

) 

^ 'Note : Adjective wlo^^which, that, uhai Kelati^e proi.ouu 

f-fl, f4s’?1 when^ where^ how., why Violative Advirb^^t^l* 

u'ho or w)ncn that | 

Senttin i^i with Adveibial Clauses 
I. Place s— 

CT miM *tlfi|'S c>l^tci| »ltf?-I too live where he 


htves. 
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^^—Wherextf ym go, 

you will not find a place like home. 

^9 ^9, t^rln*«t *fP6— 

Fools rush in where angeh fear to tread. 

II Time :— 

<{r^ 'Stf^91 C*f%9—Look for/ow you leap. 

9^‘5^'*l I5'®’a5^«| "stH —While there is life, there is hope. 

C“l9 *19 9t#) *1179—He may go home 

after he ha^' fiffished his job. 

* ^tfi( cfe»lr=l T had reached ike 

station before the tram (started. 

9'5’SE®I ^nt5f 'Sitrf, «1t9tt'€—Mak.^ hay while the sun 

shi*>es. 

9 

^lr^9 ^99 9ff9r9, f\'^^ c^feir^—Work while you work, 

play while you play 

*19 C^t5(19 'Sit? ctr'91 99 5lt^— I have not 
met you since f returned from hlngland 

C9^ TO c^r«t91 ^*1 ^f9»l—i.'? won as the teacher 

entered ih^ room, the boys became quite. 

9*!1 - They were asked 

to wait til! the sun 9 m? 7tp. 

III. Cause :— 

|5^1 *l’f 99 -Where there is a unit, there is a way. 

'arrf^ ftsTf^r 9r»T91 9t?r5 *trf9 ils I was ill, 1 

couldgnot attend school. 
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(?T (sm ^n— 

Since he is so reluctanU I would not compel him to do this. 

<?\ ^ f^ff 'sT^tcT 

—I warned him only because he tvas insisting on this. 

^tf*r ^Tsr%3 I am glad that you 

have kept your word. 

IV Effect :— 

^ cell ^<{~Try hard that 

you may do' well in the examination 

Cf\ ^fijiT CT C^?^ ’trtsT 511—He spoke in 

such a low voice that nobody could Hear him. 

'4'® C^ ef%C® *11—His brother is so weak 

( thrt ) he cannot walk. [ TO that ] 

'»r?f5 Jl’S CT c-p?? ^ftr® ^1—The suli/ was so hard 

that nobody could work it out. 

V. Manner :— 

C5T^?Si'1' —Do £i.s you would he 

done by. 

^r*ia’ ^t-n '^)—lt did no‘- happen 

as we expected 

c^*f ^t®r Man will reap as he 

sows. 

VI. Condition : —■ 

^ c^tsral ^•T =n c®T5iTc??r ^f® ?*ffnr—//• yon da 
not behave welU you may suffer. 
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?fir CSW?! ^^1 W 

Cif^t^'St’^—//■ yoM couid spare a» houft I would show you some 
tricks. 

*fKl —If 1 had ndugs, I 

would fly about. 

5T1 '®Ttf^ vf| ^^^-^Whatever may happ'^n, 

I tvill do this. 

^9 =n C5p5fr, =i1 -However much you try, 

you cannot csc^pi;. 

VIL Purpose :— 

?IK ^ts—Write it down lest ym slnuU 

forget 

^ti5 He woTks 

night an 1 day lhat he may earn a good income. 

VIII. Comparison. :— 

^<1 ^T»i—“Better 

dwell in the midht of alarms than reign in this horrible place.*^ 

Better 

reign in Hell than eerve m Heaven 

'il fTO CTO CT^ c^?ft ^(1—Nobody feels it 

more keenly than I Ido) in this matter. 

—He is as good as his word. 

He may do os' he pleases. 

IX. Supposition or Concession :— 

f^C^I'Q '^tf^ ^^fr» 'HS 5J1—I would not agree to 

this e^n if you pay me a thousand rupees. 
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(7! Cf\ —Poor as he is, he is honest. 

C*\ Cl5g1 ^)--Aithough he tried 

his best, he could not succeed. 

*I3F Cn “^1—He would not give in 


although he uas surronfided by enemies. 

Note : Senteucc-e? ^f<}TI1 Simple 

Benteiact-C^ Complex Cimplex Sotiiei ce-:4 Simple 4fS(Tll 


Till 

Simple ; 
Complex : 
Simple : 
Complex : 
Simple : 
Complex : 
Simple ; 

• Oomplex : 
Simple : 

C'jmplfx : 
Simple : 
Complex ; 


When the eun get, we went home. 

The sun having tet, we went humo. 

1 wag surpriBed to bear tbig. 

I Wag surpribfd when 1 heard ibis. 

He was too excited to speal: a word. 

He was so exoiicd that bo oouJd net sp< ak u w^rd. 
Hat to your hcait’s content. 

Eat as much iis >ou like. 

He could not attend school owing to Mlucsij. 

He could not attend sohooh is hi wd:, ill. 

He aUtndtd the meeting in spite of his illncsg. 

He atu nded the meeting althuogb be was ill. 


CHAPTER X 

COMMON ERRORS 

He availed hifi.ul/ of this 

opportunity. 

^51 <11^ t^ff Ti<ir®15f-He 

repeatedly, insisted onhia leaving the place. 

fif®I—They htformed the police of 


this. 
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'sitlf—1 have business at home. ( a business 

ill ) 

f^BT—He had an urgent piece of 

husincss at Calcutta. 

I have given him my tvord. 

“I have 

placed orders ( order ^IC^ ) uith Prabaituk & Co. for some 
furniture. ( furnitures =11^ ) 

'^fill ilt^“'I he uherraf)onts of his 

brothers is unknown. 

ill—Do jiot neglect your studies. 

i study ) 

^1% —You have taken a lot of trouble^ 

( troubles ilC5 ) me. 

*11—He «abscnted himself fiom the 

school. 

—The fccncrv ( plural ) of Daijeeling 

is cliarming. 

~ This student if in poor eirenmstances. 

\ singular ii:^,) 

'mm C^U ?—Can you 

give any information { singular ) regarding liis movements. 

TH-^r^5trs?— 

ol the candidates have passed in the Third Division, 

He got married, (got himself ) 

a ^ Tnis is the- 

same story as I had heard from my brother. 
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5'QIIi should be al^^iys 

careful about one*s ( his ) health. 

Answer either of the two 

questions. 

C# ) a Sfte—Answer 

any of the followings questions. 

His qualihcations ar.> as 

foUoim. ( follow ) 

^tr^si car^fl His 

4 » 

hind-writing is not so nent as that of his hrothcr. (a^s his 
brother sfri^) 

C^*f fitsj 8 -sufif ^5? Well then, let Ram ana 

•*7ic (I ■‘^1^5 ) do this worl;. 

lectured fof an hour and a 

half. ( one hour and half hours ) 

'St^J It hippend as I expected, 

^\15 C?fVr*T^—The Magi^tr:^te 

visited our school ou Soturdaf^ last (on last Saturday '?3^la‘t 
Saturday ). 

f^'S! ^f^^—His father is ill. (sick ) 

5^?lTC^—You arc mistaken, (have mistaken ^VS) 

C>T Cb'CS vS^ He is older than I ( me ) 

by three years. 

—It is a fact. (true fact ) 

— A perfect gentleman. ( most perfect ) 

- A renowned lady. ( reputed ) 
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• C?'6H1 He has been sent to jail. ( the 

jail ) 

— Grown up daughter. ( aged“5(ri5 ) 

■^rf^ —I am very alad. (too glad ) 

^Sf c*f^ —T canjiot he too 

grateful to you for this. 

91*^1—The girl is rather ( somewhat 

) tall for her age. 

<2|15lt'^^ ^fil9T—He declined the invitation, (refused 

^C?»f ^r?l9T—He refused to carry 

out ray orders. ( declined STI5 ) 

WW C?tft—You are to blame for this. ( to be blamed’^ 

JTl^ ). 

—The boat saftk. 

C®TT^ —Six tr.en were drowtieA. 

^pm m) should Uke to have 

a talk with him. (I like ) 

,< 3 ^ —Tile teacher told (said to 

■^1 

=Tri? ) me to read this book. 

^ 511—1 do not care a straw for thS 

rule. (I care a straw ) 

?TQ—Give me a pen to write loith. (with 

=n f?l9I ^ ) 

OfHt—It is I who am guilty. 

—Wait, lam coming, ( going *1?^ ). 
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0 

works hard, (hardly =115 ) 

"sitfsf —I consider him intelligent or to 

h> intelligent. ( as intelligent ^ZK ) 

—Th ’ sun is, as it werct the lamp of the 

uiiivcrsc. ( as if TO ) 

5?1—He tried, but did not succeed. 

9 

i could not succeed *1^5 ) 

Everybody should follow 

in his footsteps. ( in—) 

C5t=(t5 ^ 5^ ■•«ll—I doubt whether 

yf;iir brother has done this 

Th^ f^?[] 

^ —I requ^^st ihc fmour of your Jcindly granting me 

Ic V? fi)t this day oi ly. ( re quest your jur of granting 

m ) 

;Hc grew better gradually ( by 

and by *1^5) 


SOME PASSAGES FULLY rRANSLA*TF.O 

( 1 ) 

I ’Tff^^itsf =11 1 ^T5t?l 

=11^, =11^ I ^t5t^ 5tp! c?Rtii 

I T^C5 ?" c^. ^f5®I, "^t*T 515ijn^11 

mwi i^\i^ *ft^5tf^!« 
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* 

c^^^ ^Ptr=! I c^p\ 

C*ff^ 51T^» c?r^51 >1fr^'S 5^?11 CM»[ I 

()— 

I wab looking over the accounts in (uy study when 
Rahamat came and stood by me after salutation. I could not at 
first recognise him. He carried no bag. He had not that long 
hair. At last I could recognise him from h*s smile. I said> 
^'Hallo Rahamat, when did you come t” He replied, **I was 
released from jail last evening.The words stuck harshly 
upon my cars. I have seen never before my eyes one who had 
killed his lellowman, so my heart shrank within itself when 
I revised this. 

( 2 ) 

f4. ■^T*f i 

VJll C4*! I 

Asutosh was born in Calcutta in the dawn of Monday, 
the 29tli June, 1854. His father v^?as Gangaprasad Mukhopadhaya. 
He was an accomplished person. Asutosh inherited all the good 
qualities of his father. Gangaprasad was admitted to the 
Medical College after having taken the B A. degree. After ue 
had passed out of the Medical College, he started independent 
practice without accepting service. He built up a sound 
reputation in no time. 

( 3 ) 

C»1W C<!T»11 I 
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I c^^tc=T 'Bit’nn T%| 

c*f^^l 3 ( ^1 'qst^T’T, ^siisTw, ( 2 r^®i» *11:551 

BfS C^tsitY C»1 C^T^T<1 111*5151^ 

I start my letter. It is night, everybody is asleep. I am 
sitting up late jvriting to you before the open window. The 
garden is full of scents, the air is warm. When we were 
children, whenever we saw or heard anything beautiful, we used 
to say tc/ourselves, “Thanks, Lord, for having creaced it.” Do 
you remember that ? Yes, you were right in your letter when 
you said *‘In generous hearts admirati^.n is lost in gratitudc"f 


( 4 ) 

^ c^t^' f 

5^91, “^f5( c^- f I ^Tfii 

5^?ri f '«»ti 

^^< 5 ,'5|3i5 I 

3IT%1 

c^f^Titr^, ®r^r®r 1 “ 

Navakumar asked, “Is there any living person here ?** 
A soft voice answered, “Yes there is “ Navakumar asked again, 
“Who are you ?" The reply was, “But, who arc you ?** The 
voice appeared to Navakumar to be that of a woman. Eagerly 
he asked, “Is that Kapalkundala The woman said, “I do not 
know who Kapalkundala u. I am a traveller. At present I 
have been stripped bare of my ornaments ( Kundalas ) by 
robbers.” The jest pleased Navakumar a little. He asked, 
"What has happened ?” The woman replied# “My palanquin 
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has heen smashed by robbers^ one of the bearers has been killed, 
and the rest have fled.” 


15) 

»lft^ I 'Q 

^”*1^ =111 fr^T \ 

^1 »itf^r^ ’*r=i'Q ^t*T *?rTi^ =111 sfr=i? i 

^5 G ^z% 

■^91 i^^in I 

Those who are engaged in mental work like study and 
teaching and do not have physical labour arc weak in body, and 
fall ill. So‘they should have occasional physical labour or 
exercise. The lungs and the kidney do not function properly for 
want of physical labour, and we gradually lose our digestive 
power. The mind too does not keep well in the absence of 
physical liealth, because there is a close relation between the 
body and the mind. It is true that in our country tiiosc who 
earn their bread by physical labour have a robust and strong 
body, but they are weak in intellectual powers for want of 
mental exertion. 


( 6 ) 

A'W cltusl ^'Tllr® 1 

I ^<0 ^ ii¥*iTi5 I '«rr=itiw?r 
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t 

1^»r i sr^nt?:^ cfNt^ 

^ ^Tt'i 'srf^tg^ts i 

My brother JoytiJada organised an association of which old 
Rajnarain Basu was the President. It was a political association. 
It held its sittings in a tumble-down building in an obscure 
Calcutta lane, *Its proceedings were enshrouded in mystery. In 
fact this mystery was its only claim to be awe-inspiring, 
for as a matter of fact there was nothing in our deliberations 

t 

or doings lof which Government or t-'eople need have been 
afraid. Even our relations had no idea where we were spending 
our afternoons. 

( 7 ) 

*^151 

I a C5t»t?r 

Nl « 5«1 ©Tr^ C>1^ I C4S1^ 

*tT?f 511 I 

As to the books which you should read, there is hardly any¬ 
thing definite that can be said. If your mind be open to learn, 
read any book that is wiser than yourself. Read the book you 
fio honestly feel a wish and curiosity to read. Desultory readers 
who fly f^’orn foolish:books to foolish books, get of good none. 

( 8 ) 

1 

>i3rtr< *rr:^ i 

^^ti5r (?i^c5i ‘c»m«p^l opr 
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<!rtr^, '‘^Wc*ni ^ ^ ^^vSfT^r 

^f?^Tcf=T. c^’t i ^5i »i'^4stR •” 

The joys of freedom are indeed difficult to describe. They 
can only be fully appreciated by those who have had the misfor¬ 
tune to lose them tor a time. With grief and sorrow I occasi¬ 
onally noticed that here and there arc people who speak of free¬ 
dom as though it were a mechanical invention of a quack. “Our 
ancestors"', say they, '‘have fought, have struggled and have 
suffered for freedom. It is ours exclusively.** 

( 9 ) 

c^rmr? ^tjar i 

^ r=r ^15:^ errf^»r ^Vs 

r’ 

f¥%r CFfar^t 
i 

Gora suddenly turned red and veins swelled out on the fore¬ 
head as he clenched his fists and began to run furiously after 
a man driving a pair of horses, while in a voice that startled 
the whole s,]treet he called out, “Stop | stop !’" A Bengali 
gentleman wearing stout gold chain was driving a carriage. He 
gave one look round and then, with a flourish of his whip %n 
the flanks of his spirited horse, disappeared. 

( 10 ) 

fr*l 1 Cs'lv^ 

CT T(J-*ft5fg( I ^ c^tsrt?r mwt c^m'^ i* • 

10 
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c-(n=i =n, ^z^, nt^^mr 

^zz^* f4^ c^ c^l ^z^ 5^1, cf\ c^i? 

^Z^ T ( )— 

It wa*i a day in the month of Paus. At dawn Apo was lying 
in bed having wpapped himself completely with a quilt and awai* 
ting the sun-rnc. His mother came up to him and called out, 
“Get up, Apu, get up quickly. Don’t you know that you arc to 
go to school o-day ? What nice books will be bought fur you ! 
A slate too you will have !” 

When Apu heard of school, he lifted up his two eyes just 
roused from sleep and with a look of distrust stared at his 
mother’s face. He had an idea that only such boys as were 
naughty, and did not obey their mother, and quarrelled with 
their brothers and sisters were sent to schoc^. But he was 
surely not a boy of that type, why should he than be sent to 
school f 


SOME PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
[ With Hints ] 

( 1 ) 

T{xs srf^ I cf\ 5(Tfs(?ij 
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SOME PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 

5fT»T 5(1%^ »ltf^»T, -BT^rsT W^] 

c^m; (?T wt^T m\^\ -^fk^ sii I cwr«wi 

^ 9^'5 C?f^?l1 ®t«T ff'f^ STR ^f^RTl’ 

^ ^t^i, f-tvi 

fw»T I irciT fwT^ fprfl '^Tt'sp’f 

Hints: —'.V.IS tempted. C’t^—was entan;'locl ip it. sjfiT ^ipj' 

f?5*T—inwardly cursed him<elf. ’^ffSTf^ .■*tt^t3f—T have hetfa 

fifihtlf served 


( 2 ) 

C^t^T *?rR %®T I <5T®I =it 

^"•'h '15 fij# fesf I C'fT'pr^f 'SR 

life 3T*v5f? nr%t ClfT^ 

tplll I f«li^C^15 'ir^-fSTft e WT1 C^l 

5J11 c^ ^T*i m «t®I 

y|*s5|5 ^r^J^tsr, ^11" W lf»R 

^‘<.'®ryf1 si 1^1 iftf C5T1T3 151 'Q ni^TI 

c.-3p».t^-siytiVliJ 5111 c*^Tc^ iii5R'6 fil 

1'^ % 
IliotB : C3f5l—cuatomor. 111—to set up a shop, — 

”ud^*, —mannora, ^'55i '1*rj—'ood C’->nTioditic3. 

(3) 

Cl^tl 'SJTR Itti 'ilir a[t^«l 1R j 

rr;fi 1 c’s-^m in ^ i 
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( 

Hints ; 'S(^r^^r?r—not far from. ^^*0—of them. ^3[—an object of 

affection. adequate. C^1 would play away 

hia time. 


(4) 

f»R5 TO ^STI^'S TO5 5I1 I <a^®3 C»ItT®' ^ftT=F 

' ( 

I cif*r i 

^^1=115JH TO ^11 91^1 c#T^^l 2^, ^T5fc^ 

c^“f^ ^rsT I iBfi -^ftirsi c53F-[^ ^9iTtr'5 i »i^ 

in ^165 ^ I ^ I 

^ in =n ojnt ^titn c^F*fn | 

Hints ; CT*r 'S?*|f?f:T—Ho is a native of troiiical cnuntrios. 

—native land. —long curly hair. C^*t?—mane. 

—can swell. 


(5) 

jfnjsf (£ITO ^ 5^ I ^) «iftfVr9r 

enrts ^ =fi I fnTO^ 

l^ni I c?i fsir''^ «tr^n n^«tl 

thf* ^8 cis:»fn ^jftnsi m i fsna'-ir "^1% PiiT^ ^t»iTmn c^H 

in ^1 ! *r^n =ec1 'q ^n®! 
fni"!! ^^91 I'SHI 1 ' 

Hints : ^«'l— iho roc't of all h-ippinesa and prosperity, 

dispirited. .^Tl--brcomes the cause of worries and sufferings 

of all mtmbers of the family. ^3f§=--a person who always suffers from ill- 


health.' 
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( 6 ) 

’tt^'8 fiftfs 

ntR I ■ 

c^^9i »^ft?i;5^j I fT^I ^tfU 

srtf ^r?r i 

Hints : ■^?'1—to take food. ^5^'’«T—to chow. ir>l—sap. ^^1—to 

suck. 

(7) 

, mi^ <«rt®rT^i i ^5i< 

c^tT^iT^t^ I 

9|t»it^ w I ^-9 c^|?ji*f 

i *^51 c^t^ 1 ^*ri«(i« 

CT m i- tjM 

cw ^ftf^ I ’aitr»Tt^ R^ mz^ 

C*f^?l I CW\^ ^55 15 ^^ c^]^ -^5? %, ^C^?r r^«| 

^\mz^ I 

Hints : ^te^l—disc. 'STtsf^Tl 5c?r^ —the moon appears to us. ’P®!'®:— 

in reality. —is revolving, 5t*fiTl—calculation. <fl'^3l —put together. 

^5? af«rt?f—lo^ks bright. 

< 8 ) 

=Ri'»ff^ flrsfsi I 

c?*fj?r«f7 1 ^nit^ 

c»!T^ ' c?f^ 

#71 ^*1 Tift^ 1 vm ctf“t I c>i'«fTC 5 i ^ 
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m *tT^ 1 C^l ©91 f=l^^ 

'Q CT cn 'ill ^9T 

firm C^ ^tfT^ ®/SI .ait^t^l I 'il^ 

TO! c>f 5r^? Ji;.5|5 vi)^» ^5] 

mill i 

Hints ; in prarch of ford. .?f?!l1c:5—cume 

actosp a pool of frebh rain water, ^STSrf’T—waa very aoarce. —irood 

driukin}? water. ^ ^f^iri—dcauli bis til. delicious 

faniinc'*atrick 9 n, 5CS[^f ^Tpl—a leathei-pouch. ^C^I’is/^ f3l’^‘fvic'T—e. auelor. 

(9) 

-il^ ff*1 ! vill 55]fi5*' ^^9[, 

^=^sr, '€ fesjsf, f^f'i «:;«{] i 

^5'i i,5; ft?! i ilf 

filfil'S >i'<FZST 1^? fiftfiit filSJiiW '4:^, I 

^j%'S I 1 Ifii 

%91*J, I ^t^l 

91^91^' '©tNmft^r <jjf-^?i nilmfl ^{| I 

Slt!l*1'^T?I«l i Uf'^ '«11<^=1' ■-Sir.5^=^!^r^ fife's 
CVffi|?lTl <‘Ct fil^^‘ -A'^ 

^ftc^iSj, “'«{t’f=lTiil fiti^’v^ m Clf'€'m ^h'i\ l” 

'SHTftf'I'Hf "f^v5 'Sjift 5j§/-|ll 

*tTfif ^1 !** 

Hints . 'Sf^T^J fl-^' •'"iio • : \iiy inlimato tornii' wit.1.. • 

sociable. ?*r<I^'ll—fiual'.ficatioi.s for businoss. .^ifvo f|,5|—the 

post waa a lucrative one. '2(|%^‘w—political opponent ^C^’SFl — fat 

more competent. 
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I6i 


( 10 ) 

f|9T I I 

^fvfs ^c^-, ^T?'T?i I 

<tr?f vi}*^ isrrvrTsits i=fTr«i-f ^r<r i 

^i:s( I '^t5fT®i'/'5 tf'fet'iiii c^ c?r 4 R*it!^.»i 

C>!t'^r®l^J ^*«fW I 

w *(Si «irN7ff»iT 1 i 

^)f%; otfT? 8 W»1 

fltnts . ‘^T'^^ll *rt^r5rrf< --from words th y o.iiuic to blows, ^tfel^', 4C^-- 

suod. .sif/if—the oomijlainaiit culb-d Jag-innath a.s a witruas. 

—reproduced verbatim, applauded 

him loudly. C*fT'^f..—shod iusiro ou tho society 

learned nieti. 

( U > 

-*11'^^ ^V< f^'«T I &!■'^^ f*l<t5 ^fsJC^ 

511 ; 'tt?.*!f*«l ^t-b'Ti^l btr<=t 

1 ~TO1> ^'-^-3 bjrd^ 'fiSj U'lv fs-CSfil | 

f^iT?l 5ii5f 5$r^r“9*i 'ii^r 5|H?r WRl 

f^3{5ii ^\n] ^\f>\:'5•i I 

^C^l "Slf^ Q =5fC<(!^( *dl!> S? 8 

55|391’?«H fe^51 51t I t'®'5T C«!’«ft’^('51<i fl?'Ce1«l C'-l, 

^'f^jl ^*3/ twe^ 51^ 511 fff^t C^^H>1 1 Hf^ 

^^■•18 C^»11 •^1 ^f<7{1 31571 -ill I ^Tjsrf^ 2tl-§j f>f j-j 

f^fi^TII ftfr^s ’*(ff^C-9i( 5T1 ; ^15?t"s >5r^:?1M 51^51 C»[ 

^R«i **fT^ c«i^R^i>t?i 

^T^tTi I ^*tc?f"f f?^T<* c^if^ 8 
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I 

v£i^ 

Hints : ^Brt«35 ^1^— potato oullivation. file’s when the potato was 

ready to use, —basket. —fickle. ’fW —in gasgip. 

af5^_for want of means. .^16^—that chance placed in his bauds, 

proficiency. 

( 12 ) 

i c’T 

^T^r'5 9iTr5f»i 1 vn^ ^T?iHT& "fWn 

I cTfN^i 

f?9i I ^ *1T«1 c^ 

*fT^iii (Si-<{if 

^T«i bi*ti fwTii j 

’ftt^ I 

Hints ; ^’ptn ^5Tl1—being opprehsed with thirst. 'Stf^t—plucking. ^|l^j 

■^fjjc!{—jiot on it. TSfH 3IC^—inwardly"'. f''*i^1—by covering with a not. 

«itCf—was seated at ease. 

(13) 

c»ff^®iT»i I P,^ f^*T i 

Clff^^tsTI '3(151^ ?1T51 ^1 

cifftc«T ’tiTfi ?(if 511; f^ ’•{] =11 1 

c^5i^ ^5?^, c^t<J I ^w, trfl 

Hints : —^or sight-seeing cHt^t—matchless beauty. '^f>lirl 

C?f^5f-sat waiv'hing. *11^1—to form, an idea of. Tt^l *11 CffV^—unless 

one sees them. —unceasing rebtlessness. 
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( 14 ) 

"STtsit?! ^rsr 5tw ^fVr® ^11 '^rtfsr 

5iT?i I fva 

cn 'Q c?^t^ I f^ilN ^^^1 ^f?i^1 

^fir I vii^ ^j^tt^ir^ c>i "'Qr?r 

^Tr^ c^T^ Pt»rrf¥ ^11 f^f^^T^r, 

m i" 

Hliitg : f31<? srcsf'-irf?r=I—will take me for a lion, will 

rale. f^?r —deciding, TtiT—jumps about. trick, 

( 15 ) 

■sif^Kf? 5<5I Q '^^^ i C^ ^iJ5Ff*r5( 

1 ¥k^ ^ 

ill 1 ■si^’^1 cifR^i, cn 

C^tsi I f»^U^?l iff^^^f'^ 'ap51'®1 f^ei i||, 

I ^ m’-in ^^^“5 

1 c^ Mfs cirNm >2!r?t^ ^Tm 

i oq ^«^5{tii'8 >1^ -flftsf 1 c»f^n?f’*f 
^Tf^:»! 5f91!l1 C’fsf I ^f^il 

^r*l»!, '«lt^T?l ''Slfair?! C»fr^»T 

9fJf% a 'SltJlt^ ‘^^1 'SII’IN fgj 

^'G?n ^T»i f^9r > 

Hints . 5^ 'S 'ST^PST—infirm and holpless.’T'T ^ Hl’Sff'T T>|if!—to gasp for breath. 

♦ 

*1^ ■*R1—to put up with. -21^1? -lii'rt him with hia horns. "STt^Fn 
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—in bltterneos of grief. to what straits I have hgjBn 

reduced. —with impunity, —the meanest of all auimalp. 

( 16 ) 

'Sifsn?! f^rsisT I f% 

tffe, 5r< I f^fsi ^f?e 

^f5-'t<! 

^T^i I c^T=i fm 

f^fsj 5l?t ^^z^n c^, ?^I!t 

<«.‘Tf4>-5, C^H5FC5J^ ^1^11 *11 I 

Hints S —no doubt. ■s —wisdom and Jrarnii g. —in the 

le^bC. 'e 5 —'iiodeat aiul cunrlcaua, possofiscd of. -asTST 

R—was oO much abaoibtd in. '^r?t< .iTl-^uis food would lio 

untouched for houiH togotbor after boHu» served before he could be irduced to leave 
his v.ork. 

to- 

( 17 ) 

•IT'S, 

^tfii C^t5lT?l 1 IM ?f*i ‘ c^rfV'e, 

511 i 

<*1 

5f1 I 

^f?(w-® I 5jr^t^T^fC5iiI ^t^5il tslf^tt® S11 I ^Tf^T 

51^1 ’^Ul^ 511 1 f5IC®r?[I51C^ 

I 

Hints : ?—can you set up a business? Wk?!?! ^t?f fsr 

^f?ir!—with comfort and case. ^3% —to shine. ?fJI^—slavery. 
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( 18 ) 

®rt'® I 

I '«jtw 

"siWm ^5555 f^?irr^ •, s?^ 5 i 

? -sitsr^Tsi ^n-^z^zm 

5it5^ 9 9^11 ^ftir I TSfT5i?1 '-W 

^TyT7>[ij -^f^cis f-if»;ytr^ 1 'sr^ 

lynts ; nr?^t:5f avarae to work. C^Wf^tl—fortune. Trtytt3[< 

...f4f»nrrff- -we have learnt to realirio the uselulnef-is of physical pscrcise. 

^ ( 10 ) 

^C"i^ ^«1Jt«l 't^z^ ■'5N^' ^Z^^. =<T^ I, 

'^^z^ mz^ ^^z^-< ^I'yi wi^ty 1 

?fC9i sjtflC'S cifc^r^ nrf^s vj 1 c®itc:^'^ 5*f*rt^ ^1*n 

•11 1 51'? I 'SfWc’nr 

5?c s Hf«Tnt'^-1 a 

c^iTc^^t-G <iS/T^ cnF'^T<f 

Uim ^z^ Tftr,5(lTtyc^ 1 

Hiuis : ^T^TC'5 ^C*'*f^ •?!?—there is uo doubt of it. ^1^1 ^tC"'!*' ^1—know no 
bouuui-. ^ 00 ®!^!—horrible i-xperience. 

( 20 ; 

«a<2r’{^l ^%mi ^tf*iyi f»:r^ i fi-'i ’apn^H to? 

=^jtTO^i «f?yi -^^1 f5i«c^ '•iTfii^ii f i«Tyi c*fRc« 

»rrf^ 9 r i ftf^^il ^ ftfifyi? o?T^z^^ i c^-r 
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^ =!ir cm i** 

<.m c^t c^«f»T htm m cm^ 

I ()—*ra»^par 


Hints :‘K'sar® ^?rl—being taken aback. ^ 1=1’^flJi—with bated breath. 


—in human voice. 

( 21 ) 



a *ttc^ ftil I ^ 

C^t?( 5flt C^ I vil^^csi^ ^*1 f^»T, 

C*im^ C5T j ^ 

C^ I 

C^ItC^F^ 

^t^'s I 'Q c»iW^ 

I ^tun ‘?ftf^r»i« c-T ft’n i 

^tc?j C8it^ -ill, 1%^ '#t5i?[ ^<51 c»iU¥ 

nift^ '-^11 ^tz^z^ I tvm '*i"rT^ 

t^»T 5 c9itj:<i^ ^r»i9i m\ i ^^5r^Q 


Hints : C^ >151 '^fac^ ®(trii—who can suffer calmly. '£t'g^ ^-great 

physical strength* '•^ff'^llTflsI — boat Jown. 'a"^^ —the 

■light attack of iitipes. v£i^| 5^:«ff-a Utile delay at meals. 

■spf^'^'l—showing his temper. '^‘f^'®—rendered them quite uncomfortable. 

vpilj—to make a noise. —countenance. ’5^1 even in 

extreme suffering. Cif’!|[15 vit^ *11—did not betray the least sil*u of 


uneasiness. 

( 22 ) 

^ 5TtsiT«t5?t^ mm m] 
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c*rr?r«t^ m ^tR?i *tT«^ =cf^ i ff^i 

^fflnt%»i=r I ^%T?i Tf\v^ 

'ar^r«j«n c'st’t I 

f§nr5#sf?l?=r-earned much money. 

«f9_f^^he maintenance of his family. 

(23) 

vii^f^sf ^tR?T»i ^f=T^ w cwt?t'3l>:9i5r I RR '®rT^5^]t 

^i^rr? c?fi i ’Ststif 

fc’t ^t5f I cr^^ 

^t|=r I <£1^^:*^ C*f^1?! 

^f^?i ^tRift^ 1%R^1 C5f:*i5r i tii^r?! « 

nfifs?! ’trtiii VrR® i **rft?r 

PTfwR ^5=11 ¥rflsf I cni 

*if ^9ii 5111*1 I 

Hints: WHS moving about. '^rf'f^^Jj "^firc^—to commit 

suicide, CW^D R®I*r—appeared before, •ft?*! ^f?lf^—nre known as. 

(24) 

v[i ^t#c5f^ ^*fr?[ f^?ft-??^T? v£i^^i 5t^ RRiiR— 
R^esfif w?i rtR?itR»Tt>r i 

c»T-*f5vtr4 5ri 1 

«jqt «pTr^ w*irf6'® ^zm^] <2ff® ’^r<i5in*': Ni I «j«(t5r 

cwtf® ^ 1 ^ '^fm f^FfJifsr R5R3 

I catt^Tiif?f c*i5i: *f^l*f?r Rc®!*! i 

Hints S —excitement. R^iTtS—in the Irast, .*11^— 

showed noTiga of being perturbed. CSft^fl’fif *rr*fl—among the audience. 
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• 

(25 ) 

I ^1*1 ^1 I csfei 

4f?W5T, «ii«!T^(:^ ^ “tt^ ^r:<ir»!=f ^\ i fW«1 

f^l^t^i wf4f f^r«?ii ^tr>ii9isf I w?i f’t^'nf 

f^T 1 5^15T5^ I ^T»r i 

'sfrnT^ ^T^1 ‘2lt‘1- ■ 

I **fc^ 

«itPr^ I * 

Hints : f«T^'5' —appoitifcrd. ^^^eff—good natured.' *'lttW . 

le»t o;io should do him barm. «fl1^T—pi'Miff. 

( 26 ) 

^T§tc^ C9in^^ ^tr=i I f^w®?i (?sfi 3 ^ 51^1 

r^c^i-T, vij’^isiQ f%<R:i5^ (2fi(tiT 9iT3(i'« ^r^Rf c»i^tc*t^ 

VQ vH-ffst?! s<^**f^T?l*l ^Tst^ <5f^<t^t3f 

^tr^si I ^TOr»t -sltr^r ®f*ir5l?«l i 

f 7\u I fn^sWssl 

s®9f^ ^Tf^c^'511 

f, Hints : W’tC^—in fcho Buddhist world. f^C»f^ 'SrfSi^—of high repute, Ci9^ 

—thn higbpfet privst. '2f*ri'T —the Dalai Lama, ^^rarr*!—*7ith due 

respect. 

(27 ) 

siwas^tn 3^T^ ^rt^Nl i ?tBn "c^=i 

c^iU'B ? ^fif "nm ?it^j c^^si c^t=ft^ f5i?^}i^, 

^ 1 ? »r5 C<TtC^ 
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f5%1 f*fin I Ft<3 c®1 

c«itr^3r -siHsitir ^f^5i 'sit’tsrtij 

^?i‘i ^ 9 , cqU^ii ' 

I 

Hints ! W—as it thundor-attuck. ^t®F'fC'Q^~:>f tbis sooptre. 

fs^l—worriea, Tf^TlI—as your own. 

(28) 

Of^^im ^ I ’ttrf 3fTsfiTm9«i n cnt ®ni ifW 

cifQ!(1 5^^ I cir? W tr^tir 9?j?i f*f=( 5^311 

cpf’irr^ btf^r^ 1 c^ 

*frr^c'»r^ sm” 

Hints I ‘^r^f''^tT 5—.1 fatal attack of paraly.sis. %5t?r -lest 

his illness should taka a bad turn. .when hi? end was drawing 

near. '®ft^ll’f‘l—relatives. 

f 29 ) 

fesii? I—fV ’PY«fr®, ^c?-— 

f^f^ nilr>s=i, fiif^^ ®Tifv^ 5l>?tfff ^-fsiiii 

wfsr« «it^ I ?^'»5 5n^5i?| ft®! tsfF® 1 

=!1 I ftr*l vSjft 

^C^JTTfF^ I ftft 

^?t«!i! mi ^?I1 -sit?! 

»!5f5} s»l I 

Hints :‘5r<??t*t —wh-never be wou’d get any time. <£1^ 

real^ompauion, ^1—did not wiste. —fruitful. 
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(30) 

^tr?l C5tnri I TOT?r ^ 

• Srfif« I c^»r ?iTf^ I (7\ m ?r9T^ |f5— 

cf^r® I ^?ii 

■«rfsTr^ citfe •ft^ti:? <fTnr 

«itw c^f^ni -ff51 I ^n I ^5t5l C5t^ 1 ^^tf^v5 

I C^W![ ? 

Hints : —splendid. 5f5r^?i^—of the same ago. —leisure. 

(31) 

cif>5tc5ii m csli c^— 

5rr>f f^c?i ‘t^f^ i” 

=9^i:^ f^r*t I cw^I c?t®r» 

®rc®T?i ifr< cff^5i ^<s.?pt?i \ 

C^t»T, fT^* C^1 ^^T®19 sir? I 

»!^’*[r«l '«{t?i'e ^PTr«n-®ft5i1 

^ C^fsjUl fif^ '^\Z^ I I® ^Tf^»T, 

‘^vJSl-tfl’ I 

Hints ; a heap of sand. JRg’fC'l—on tip-too. ^ ^tC^n- 

♦tt^Tl something of blackish colour. 

(32) 

^ ts^r ^^51^ «?rfr^ ? sii, ^15!^ j 'srfr^: 

'5fc9i, ‘tt'Qiri m i ^»i»it<i 

'Q m Fi^fbfsf?! '®t9t^ 5ttr^^ ^tc®i, b^ifrsi? 

^niiv ^r«T, fe^'S cji\?0 

Hints : 5t^—fragrance. '?S^ Tfrf" ♦Tf'fi^l TTH—even the dry "wood emits 

perfume. vfllil—Tulsi leaves. FllpfM^—cinnamon. fR—bark. 
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sftnd^l tree. —khua khua. fw?1—cumin. —anise, 

res’n. ^1—myrrh, —gum. 

( 33 ) 

I c^Pt^i c'^PtH *?r®i 

^5t9 'SiT'Pir ^-\ 9tf59 

^9) 9t9 ii1 I «£t^9 C995i ^®?9 ^r9 <?rt(:9>‘, 

^•:9 I w.< ^tf^frar 551195 9591 9f9, fVi fwz^ 

'®iNT'5 9fr9r« 9il <2j^9f9f 95f9r^ 59 I 9t'^5i«?, '«lt?lt9rJljai, 

9l®Nt9^9,9rr99i, f^r9f% <2}^% ’?r:9 '^tir9^j] '-p<i»iK mw \ 

9^9®!1 >59^919 ^1 sifJrai, 99:=l¥t?:9 9;9^’® 59 91 I 

^f9 5^r^ C9 ’^r9?j1 9t9, Jptfl f^fCai, '5}<!f;i'-5: ^?| ^^c* 

5f9;Wf9< 'G i c9^ -T'l^t^ 9^1 99i9 "^91 

9t9, '*r5T9 59 1 ^5tr'P 9J95t9 9'f99l9 ^“^919 

9l^r^ 59 I —C9fr9t(f9 

Hinta : ^*r^1 ’riT59 '^'^l—to dig out,. •«ir^9“iuit]o. W.^ WA~-:n liye^a 
r*f'C^ 'Eft9i''5 ^9l—to strike in llie ot'P''''=iit3 directio’i. having an 

oflanBive sraell. 5^r$ —gives out, issuoi out. 

( 34 ) 

I vUf C9 f9f^^i, c^t9 '93«r99 C^T^ '«t5f99 ^151 ? 

95t»l ^ ^Tf9^ ? 

f95ffrt^ 1 '*519^^, 91 ? C^1 I 

?91 I t9"59^ ^tf9>T I CBU^ 'i}99 9j% 99 C9^ I 

^t9t9 ’^«:99 =?!C®19 C^r«T91 999 if^T C^f9 ^Z^ 99C9, 19:9*11 f9^f9 Ctfr‘99 
9<9fr 5®% ^99 ^tr99 ^9f9 •, '919 i599 C®r9 f9:B?9 

11 
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c^'&trEg, c^% ? ^ 

f«n£t I ^4^ ^t^«l »111 '2tc^it"R 56 c^, 5ftf»i"f 

I c^1 'sm. 4. '4t*f 1 

Hints S —clegds. tflSl^T .—he does not poseess so much intelligence. 

ruin. t%C^55r|—consideration. t^C®? —'s speaking ill of. ^f^T^tiT—- 

right. 


( 35 ) 

5ir?|5T~c^pt9f gptrJi i 

4 fV ^'5, f 

5h:^ 5|—5it5it?r, 

\ 

f% oq^ 

^t?i c^t5(t^ ctfRe is i 

Hints S ^^T'Q Ce^^Csr®’!—so many other things li ko decimals and 

the'iike. C*l <3^ ’STf^^fsTl —do you think that he baa only one or two 
books. ifl®! ^,t^t'5'—it is almost a mountain heap of books. 




PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
[ Without HintM ] 

( 1 ) 

I otT^n^ 'starts 

sft^i ^•n I arrr^?r «ff?r 

15^ 5fiiKi c^9\ I (2t??r5»^i ?rcsffc^t^ "srtffe sri i 

c^ c»rT^^ c^f^r ^ c>r^ ainrNt! 
^^ c^ caft^t^ 

c^fsT I f^% c^ c?^1 c^si 5111 

^^5^ 7\^ . c^Nf? c^ 

c^ 1^^ '*^11 i:?t«^tciT ^rfii?n 

f^®t»i1 ¥f^»T, m ctf^l ^\tzi5z^ 'e'%ftf5f f% ?” 


( 2 ) 

?ift^5jt!jr snaife '«rtw sitJi \ ^^gf5?t«2r 

^tSf ^Vsi I ©5if^^H *|^5t^C'® ^ft3f5it<!t ^ I 

I ^^(5 c^k:^ •ii'^ ’fk^k arp i 

^<1s5it«?r c?r^®5itr««f^ ’I3FI ‘Sttpj ’=tf-5r«7 ari?f^ 

'«i>rl^«i ff®r I ^ft35"4r^7r irrtfkT^ >TrfV?T-5^ i 

v4i^ ^5( I ^rfsfi^sf 

5it^ I k^t^RTT c#f?5i 5ti ^fkz^^Q ^frafsiK 

^?t^5T %aT^ sn I ?t5T i 
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(3) 

ciff^^lt^ I ^15 W CWt« I 

5(9t?(, C’^t^’ls'^fil I f^% m 

trvs 91^ I '« c^l^ v£|^te ?t^y \ 
j[-<y^ 7\i?-^ ^ttt?r ^?r*JT f«?i C^t'^tQ C»lt^ ^1>T 

s(i I "sits''?! c’?^TJ?rT'-9 -it^ I 

^<a f\m ^^^ 

•fRr<pii ^r®r5U^t«( 

"mV ^X^V<i *t^'S ^itteil f» 5^ f^^1 "^f^in ^'657 

i 

< (4) 

'-iMi i't^ 5if'h^itf^cpi=f i w^'< 

(2tBftl?< ^^illi*!^ UU^ ^t??1 

?t?Sl I ^f<<r?f ^51 C*fi;'*it?, v2|f^| ^fsrt? 

^)Tf**f>n 'T.^il' ?1<?1 ^?;ll<il r^iiifc^ii i '<i€s(t-^ 

5|t*l C<1V' I 

fsf^ ^’*T-r^t»i5f ^?iThi iTf?u^*i 1 

( 5 ) 

^ji ^ * 

^ ^Tf^i ^fii?i1 (?Fr^ 

cFff^ ^1 »it^1 f»r?(tr^«nt5i i '«irf^c5T<i f|«T i 

^SZ\^ 51^1^ C^I^IK^ ^^71 ftf^lt^—CT>|5I ?Ffi!Ul l5t^1 ^^«§^^'■ 

—^t5i c^t=^ srif ^1®? c^j(f5i 

^V^z:^ I 



PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
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( 6 ) 

Kt^\ 

^t»TJ^n«T I C^tr-ST S(t^ 1 C^ y 

'«r5p(fl5 blf^si I 

=^f^r»i5T, "c5T5it^r ^c'i* •»rtf%c«T 

c^ ?” 

V. 01 
S{tl l" 

( 7 ) 

I ^f^Til ^lf'«?ii ^ i 

i(Tl 1 C^ 5t:i> TsiMif '5(1:ir I l'i 

^nnn) 5?, C‘^!« fi^r¥ 5tl<l«ltt^ c^fsil, Jltf^ 

f?!i1 ^To»iM*l I 1']^'*fT»Tl ^w, h^n ^^s(5T“fr?l?f ^‘1‘~?^ 

*|T5(I9I5 t '®(*t<ini^'^ m) C«'):^ i‘^'lI; *tr3«lt9!l ^iC^I'-^ 

ffe^ "Sltr^^l I '4t^ ill^, G ^T^ttH. 

oi^«<tc^ oi^^i*>i^ n«r! 

—nr4« 

( 8 ; 

f5i^f«J oi^fS c^<:^ c^K-f 

^T^l^t®! I f*lgKi5<f Ctf? ’»'?'®-f^'a?p® ^*1 I ’It^t^fl 

C?^1 c??[, ■5?!^ I 

WWi C’t®! « '•^?l ^<1 
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I i ^ cn 

I 

»i*ni cirt?t >si^ ¥r?rf^r*i5r, f¥% 

*ftf^r^5T 3^1 'sfei .sfmt’f I ^R*il c^»r» 

of^l fF*f ^ I —Ft^psaf 


( 9 ) 

C“fT5?, '«il3(trjr^ '©Tf^i^re* fw#t 'SiT^itfFr^tt^ 

c«t*iT? ^’sgc’< **f^ *l««f 'sitmr??! 

f9t!itri§5T, <l9f 1 ■^t3(?il 

9t?l I fki\^ I 5r®Tl f^sl I 


( 10 ) 

fm] mm) i 

C^t ^t5Tr^ 

^f^?iTr^»T ^ti^i ^u?i^i cl^f5^ f^^ 

mm] «Ii ^]^ ^"Str^ ’f»i'tTF« I X', 

^1 'G J1J|« <Si^t^ fsi^lE I C^ff^:«!5T «St«r=», ^tilT'91 

?[r«i^ '^trsj f\:^^ 'Q 

»iT«i=iT«f m^Tn^ I 

CENT'S '-<1: ^^«£|®it»fl 

^tiFM ^t5iu?9 f»i^ ^ ^iTsiTf?^ 

»ift^ 53!^ =^1 ; pr i 
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( 11 ) 

cw c»f^c« i ^1 

c^r»if^5( I ^1 ^w\ 

C5n^?i ^jT’it^ I 

cxi^n I c^ 

m\M itHifi ^t®n ^mi 

i 

( 12 ) 

^:R® I c^ -^\l^, '«t^Tr^ 

9f«f] 5J1, f?p^ 'srWf'fiir >(:® ^f^ii ^2(^® 

^f®fs I c^ 

^t^-j '^t^sf^fir® '«[f«(^ >T®j 1 


( 13 ) 


c^ ^^=11 «ii? ^w mf\ I I c^ c^r^iTf^T 

fV c-*^, tS^ ^fsil ^rc55 =n •, cAc5 <?(tr5? c$i '»:^! c^ c^t‘*(T« 

I ^c^l 5Tl c^Tsitr^ t^r®tr=? c^n 
'sitr^r ®(n^ l^fk f^i's^t^csT i c^%\, 

^ir.^1 c^T’iT^ f^n ^'G i'' 


( 14 ) 


■fTf%^ ^ iitarr^n ^im ^fic'ssr i ^^Wrrsi^i %U] to 
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d 

=111 «lt«l^]t?t 

?Ff^^ 1 J cwzn 

5^11 ^1 %*f“r 

I T!>t^ C?*f I 

( 15 ) 

R«itz^ ^t®iz^?r f*t^'t<T ^^f^iTs ^f^z'® 

»1 ! <ir^'^l® '^filZ® *1TJ^ I l-rsiil ^^z»f 

^1 >i?2? ^»l^tz»r ^1 

f^’Slh^tTO ^RZ® ^U^\ ^^Z^^ >JZ«}J ^&Z9f 

v<)^?iiz’i 'ii^iS &1f^-'*'Mi? '-^'?,Jiz^;<} m) s;^ i?W 

"tt^'z® ’itz^ \ »ii«)l^'''* iPub]ic)>iZ!?!^ «rt♦^■‘^ '®il'tsT '®iT^l i 

'^z‘< wi I '-.T'tz^’zn ^®t1 

^z?f, H»itz® ®r?i ‘-frt i 


{ i6 ) 

9j:;^-ijitz9i c*i\^3 •'It’? i '^iizJi; ®t5t^ f*i^> 

I cak] ^ii^ffr^T '«ita'’f'{z^ c^i^L's^a ’Wff»i ^tfaz® ^faz^j 

'?S^?I «[tz^t“f5fz^( (.^Z5T ^Sf=! :b2] ^faZ^t^T, 

^^z® ’iifaz^i^i ^1 i *{1 ^tz«f c^zi?^ 

5^«T* 'Sf®)^ ''«lt<pf^ 1^®T^ 1%f^® 1^^Z®l5fi 

cM] ^faz»|5f i ra>'i -^z^r^ c^ =fta*ta '^faat'Q 
W ^f^z® ^tf^z»i5T ■•<], frai ^^5iraz?t ^^i'^® ^^z® 

®itft®i» ®'i^ '«i5^zs)t'it? 2.'!^ ^l*tr^ ^faz’Tsr j 

f^3j '«(i5t^tza '«(tt^a'Z*^ ^»r-^»fVj;*l cm^ *f?iT^ <*ttf^ai m 

t 

^fstz^i^r 1 
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r 17 ) 

I ^tesi 1 

'AJt ^irsQ i '«it^i pp ss^t! 

Tip{^ I ^t5f «i»?;(:5r|;f^ i 

iftG I 

I f^‘ ^t*!! C(f51*7 

I '<^1, CtfS* I 

'tf^ ^11 c^^ ! 

I 'll ? —f^r®5f^t^ 

( 18 ) 

f^'% 5N 5'^r"5 ‘sir^r 

's(^it«CT^ii^ I c^tJrfr5f<f C'f C'P <?! ? ^51 

^tfsr -Sft^'^Tv ^tfi U*^i^ '^tfjr 

t ^tfisii -n ~Me-t<!i 7 

'Sltf^ ^fir ''ll 1 '^*•^ I 

^TeTj<pt5T e*;^r« sit^^ ?^?it?i c5li '<pf^9 i '^P\H '^U^l 

^tofvrc^i'-i! 1 

W -^'TR I 

( 19 ) 

'^\f'm •■sim otU^^ f^i^i vnr^^n^ 

•Af^z^^^n i" 
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“511 5n I 5tt^ r 

=11, !* 

m ^nw. ^fr=Tc^^ fsf^ f9t?ii 

c^ f ^T=i ^^51 f^at=ii “c^=^, ?” —«i?i<^5af 


( 20 ) 

c^t=i ^t^^l c^l'st? ci^“fr=i =itf^r^^' 

4^iS ^jt^t 5^5=1 f=it^^ ttf%r® »!tf^r«i=f..j 

<£5^®;^ 'SJtfjl?!! ^917 f^<f^e| ^It«tf5 

*1tc^=i, nrr®i?(tc^2:*^?r f¥ f 

-^vh '^i^*! f^fsi® ^%r\ 



SECTION III 


C For Ciass XI] 

SOME PASSAGES FULLY TRANSLATED 



C®!t^ I C^ 

wf%Wni 1 R?ii a’U'® *tT'Q f 

^f»I!I1 f^ ^1^1 ? C^f3Jt?l C’l’is? Clr^f ^—cm 

'§tr^ *tTf^ I 'Sft5it?( »!^r5T?i 'sHr^sr, 

f^fii c^ ^tsrrsil i” cifR^UF, 

<S\iiQ c^st fvfrs 

*tr:^ I ^ 

Ramkrishna Paramhangsa was the Brahmin priest of the 
temple of Kali at Dakshineswar. He was a simple man of 
unassuming nature. No sooner had Naicn heard that he know 
God than he ran to Dakshineswar. He went straight and asked 
Ramkrishna^ "Do you see God ?'’ Ramkrishna said with a 
sweet smile, ‘Certainly I do, my boy. I see Him more distinct¬ 
ly than I set you. He is in every heart, not to speak of yours 
and mine. He is just before me," Naren had come across many 
saints, and even had asked questions about God, but none qpuld 
give him such a clear answer. 


( 2 ) 

I c^r m 

^c<ij f%ft 3i« ^tasTR^ =iT^. 
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f^-% ^t25f:N i 

«lT^t^) f%9T I C»Tt «{r<Pts^1 ^R?lTftC5l=T I 

^r<j csptr^f?! 8 ^sJt^ r 

When M-ibatma Gandhi settled in Sabarmati Ashram 
Vinoba joined tlicre. Gandhiji said, "Vinoba was one of the few 
peails in fhe Ashram. He did not come, like others, to be 
blessed by the Ashram, but to bless it* not to rccieve, but to 
give.** But Vinoba hai: himself said, "Only I know what I have 
got in the Ashram. In ray early life I bad an ambition to dis¬ 
tinguish myself by violent deeds i[. the service of the country. 
But Bapu cured me of thjt ambition, it is be who extinguished 

the vole mo of angar and other passions jn me." 

» • 

{ 3 ) 

8 ^t'^l 

I 

r«f^ 'A^x 'Mw 

f'iU\ ^< 1 ; <AAX 

In time ol yore and ages long j-oiie by, there was the 
greacei.t and most passionate of the all kings of Persians, Sabure 
by name, wiio was the richest in store of wealth and oominion, 
and surpassed each and everyone in wit and wisdom. He was 
.generous, open-handed a .1 b neiicent, and he gave in charity 
to thv’se who sought hint and repelled not those who restored 
to him ; and he comforted the broken-hearted and honourably 
treated those who fled to him for refuge. 



SOME PASSAGES PCTLLT TRAKSLM’ED 
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(4) 

I c-ft'sts i c^5<3 ^1, WU.' 

I ^z^ 5PT^ff5^, 

’ftr-J 5fi I C^\^f5TiiI CifN ^t’t ^ill 

t>^ cvr< i 

' -~?lfj3f5Jt<«f 

• In fact in this world of human affairs tl'fre in no worse 
nuisance than a boy at the age of tliirtecn or fortcen. He is 
neither ornamental nor useful. It is impossible to shower 
aflPcction on him as or^ a little boy. Even his company is 
not desirable. If he talks wit-h a childish-lisp, he is callc?a 
baby, and if in%rown-up way, he is called impertinent. In tact, 
talk of any kind from him is resented. dlie:i he is at the 
unattractive growing age. His voice grows hoarse. People 
cannot help blaming him for this. It is easy to excuse rhe 
shortcomings of early childhood and youth, but it is hard 
to tolerate even unavoidable lapses in a boy of such age. 

—Adapted from Rabindranath 


( 5 ) 

^21^*1 Ftf^l ^Ti:»T 

^r«l I ^rf? 1 ^ ?PT^f6^«t ftnftpt 

tits?! ^^*1 'Q I — 

Raicharan was twelve years old when he came as a servant 
to his fnaster's bouse. He belonged to the district of Jessore. 
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He was a body of slim figure with dark bright complexion, long 
hair and big eye*?. He was of the same caste as his master. It 
was the primary duty of Raicharan to nurse and watch his 
master’s one-year-old son. 


( 6 ) 

'5t5T^ f% ? 

I c^\^ 

iltvszw Ti\mz^ f^-(t»T 

ctff’^nTf fV ? ^55 c^'Rr^ fs], 

When, the sky is cloudless, when there is not a whiff of 
smoke, rot a fleck of dust in it, have anyone of you witnessed the 
lovlincss of the Himalayas ? On one side of the whole Hindiis- 
thiin stretches like a meadow extending for a thousand miles ; 
on the other side, there are mountains and mountains-^and above 
them other mountains, and for, far away from these have you 
seen the snowy ranges ? On the white transparent snow, sun- 

k •- 

beams arc blazing brilliantly. It appears like large cities adorned 
with rows of lights on the coming of a prince. In the East and 
the West, as far as you can see, peaks rise on peaks ; piles of 
peaks rise above of them, still more peaks rise above them. 
Who knows where they end ? No pause, no end, one may as 
well call them eternal. 


Translated by C. L. Wren. 



BOMB PAS3AGES FULLY TRANSLATED 
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( 7 ) 

•il’Tl q^rq^fl <Stf% ^3^ ’ 

w ^ff ’?rtf%i»T6 ^t^rr< qnfl^ qi fm q% 

I «pf?rq'8 C^IWI 

i2lf^^qt5?i«i qsf^'Q =n | *if?ri>tf<i^:Tf^ q’^'f grt^iq^r^ 

'Q ^<51 qi I 

mi q’r^qf^fi •?{f^4fi »!t^ qr*feqr- 

q*?!:^ c^V*rt^ fV 

^ Kanwa said# ‘‘Here my daughter, when thou art settled in 
the mansion of thy husband, show due reverence to him, and 
to those whom he reveres ; though he has other wives^ be rather 
an affectionate liandrgaid to them than a rival. Should 
he displease thee, let not resentment lead thee to disobedience. 
In thy conduct to thy domstics be yigidly just and* impartial ; 
and seek not eagerly thy own gratifications. By such behavior 
young women become respectable, but perverse wives are the 
banc of a family. What thinks Gautami of this lesson 

( 8 ) 

^2tr® q<^q?l ^req?^ ^5>J(15 C?ri b-fq^al m I 

'«iT*ft5i cq 1 qt^l 

m, if'-tq fWlfl I qcs m, 

qw bfqc^tl i qq^nq cqfw^ 'qlfqc's qi. cqfffq 

q^Tfq qqq ^tfqqtc^ i ^%^vs qcqq cq^ fRq^tqi-’ITqsjtqi <tqi 
cq^ ^t^fq-sqfql qqi cqf^^q qcqq 

qq I (¥5 c^rf^ fqfq ‘q^tifq^qtqi ^Hfq^qtqi’ qfqqi 
qyfqz^ ^i5qi «itrq ^ ^qqqq^ qq^q qiqj ri,qt'®q qqq ‘tfqqtq bfqr® 
qq« W «iqq Khi i —q^^qt^it 
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Once a year, in the middle of January, Rahamat, tte 
KabuUwallah, used to return to his country, and as the time 
approached, he would be very busy for collecting his debts. 
He would be going from house to house, still he could always 
find time to come and see Mini. It might have seemed to a 
stranger that there was some conspiracy between the two, for 
when he could not come in the morning, he would appear in the 
evening. Even to me it was a little startling now and then, 
suddenly to surprise this tall, loose garmented man laden with 
his bags, M the corner of a dark room •, but when Mini ran in 
smiling, with hir» *0, Kabuliwallah ! Kabuliwalla »* and the 
two friends, so far apart in age, subsided irfto their own laught'^r 
and their old jokes, I felt reassured. 

—Translated by Rabindranath 


( 9 ) 

i}\m i Pi™ 

c«it^ 

fifc^ i 
‘ii i 


The train reached a station. A gentleman got down. He 
had a small bag with him. The bag was not so heavy. The 
gentleman was after a coolie to carry the bag. Just at this time 
a stranger carnc up to him and said,'‘You are calling for a coolie, 
please allow me to carry the bag.’* After reaching the destina¬ 
tion th e gentleman went to offer him a few nieces of copper 
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coyis. Tb^ stranfjsr smiled and said, ‘ I am not a coolicj you 
need not give me anything. I am Iswarchanipa Sarraa.” The 
gentleman hung down his head in shame. 

( 10 ) 

c-9^^ '2t^« c»f^r?i. I 

fn:^5in A ^z^ 5^l» ^Pb a 

m =>11 c^-t^ ^f^z9 

'sir^ilpp^ nfr<5 =11, ?pH-5^rw -^if^ g\ 

9^a^1 '5(r.7?Jirir •frr^r =fi i cm^ c^ifc^i^l ^-^r^Ra 

<^!t« ^f^r? ^ir.<i m i P<f c:^t*i 

^f<5W 1 ^r?r^i c^piw 

5?f I ^r^tC-'S •^Ot^®’Ti» "<Pp<i?Ti:^w, 

c*iPl«ii:¥ ^r<'i;tr^i«i=r i 

M.iny people think that manliness consists in showing 
temper. Hut tiiai is a greet mistake. Manliness d »cs not 
destroy the sense of duty in a m.in. A truely lieroic man can 
never act Idie a c'''.eard, nor ca i lie be ever cruel to anybody. A 
’ man possessed of true manliness displays courage in dealing with 
his oppv)ncnts and shows forgiveness to the weak. HenJIsni 
does not df'troy one’s power of judgement, nor does it make one 
foi^etful of the respect one owes to the superiors. But when a 
man is blinded with rage, nc is capable of thrusting sharp-edged 
dagger even into the breast of an infant, or even murdering his 
parents. A man under the influence of anger cannot realise 
the trawscendent glory of forgiveness, and cannot feel the 

12 
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supreme joy of showing forgiveness to an offender trembling 
for fear of punishment. A h it-tcmpered man can never enjoy 
peace of mind. Anger even impairs our physical health. 
Anger is a sign of weakness. It is the weak-minded who fall 
an easy prey to anger. Those who have won renown in this 
world as great men, had, all of them, perfect control over their 
passions. 

( 11 ) 

^*a f¥5ii I whJT? 

I 'e 

A 

’«nfH I 

’q*r«T w ewet^ i 

I C5it^ ’till 

C1^ I c=(^—cw 

» 

c?ti^ •fr? sn i* 

Saratchandra writes in his autobiography, “My boyhood 
and youth were passed in abject poverty. It was for want ot 
money that 1 did not have education. I gctt nothing from 
lather by way of inheritance except his unsteadiness and 
d^p love of literature. The first of these traits drove me out 
of home. 1 travelled all over India at a tender age. I dreamt 
dreams all my life because of the second trait. My facher 
was vastly learned. He tried to write short stories, novels, 
dramas, poems—in a word, every branch of literature, but he 
could not finish anything. His writings are not with me now. 
I do not know when and how thev arc lost/’ 



BOMB FASSAOEB FOLLT TRANSLATED 17^ 

( 12 ) 

iff'«rtf5Ri f^wfm 
¥r?i:»i5T. "c^%^t^! vii c^cqfS c^ ? f^5i 

?T«tc^ *ff^»rr*r, tt5i ^sr 'smr^ mt5 ftr^r^ i'* 

.CT^iH^fe*t5T, vn^fel q5t#t 

^'«1 wtsf ^it^, cw 

1 ?r5 cfr»ir^ 

i” 

—itfil 

Presently uncle Prankrishna, Bhagavati the grand old man 
of the village, and the wag Rarakrishna came to him and said> 
‘'Beni Babu, who is tbift boy ? We. were taking our usual nyp 
after our middjy meal when we were awakened by tljjs clamour. 
We are feeling a sense of heaviness in the body for being 
thus disturbed in our sleep,Beni Babu 'replied, “Please say 
no more. I have had a heavy burden imposed upon me, I have 
a relation in Zamindcr, a man rather lacking in common sense, 
that knows not how to put two and two together, but is 
only possessed of great wealth. He has sent his son to me 
to put to school for him ; and meanwhile I am being worn to a 
mete shadow with annoyance. If I had Co keep a boy like 
this with me for three days, my house would become a ruin Jor 
doves to come and roost in.’* 

—Translated fty G. D. Oswell 

(13) 
c^«T, cfr*i 
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I 

I 

=n I c^:y c>t^T<i 'Bitir <5^ 

Oft^ (7T ’?T’^ vi3 \ 

O’? C^^5»1 ®T^^1 

fl'51^ cjp»!5^r'e c^ (?\^ 

^1, TSt^l *lTf^ =»t I ^«f5 >T?P«t 

^t3|^ «<• C^P®TSlt€ '®t^.^tf>l'75, 

f<^l "015^5 fsif5{-» f|8i i — 

Tu this way twelve years pasjed away. The boy could 
•now read and write well. He w as bright, good looking, and in 
.perfect health. He paid a great ical of attention to his personal 
appearence and took great care in the partiisg of his hiir. He 
was inclined to extravagai.ce, and ^pcnt n oney freely in finery 
and cnjo\ment. He could never (juitc regard Raicharan as 
father, because, though he had liie .afT^'ction 'of a fa:hcr, his 
manners were those of a servant. A furth er lault was this, that 
Raichnron kept secret fron* fvervenc ^l)e fa<’t that he himself 
was the father of the child. T)ie students r f t])c hf>stcl in 
which Phalna was a boarder, were greatly amused by Rai- 
charan’s country nianners, ard 1 am atraiei that bcliind his 
father’s back ' Phalna joined in thc'.r fnn. But in the bottom 
of their hearts, all the students l^lv^'d the innrc. nt and tender¬ 
hearted old man, and Pludna also w'as \ity fond of him. But, 
as^ have said*before he loved him with a kind condescension, 

— Traublaied Ly Rabindranath 

( 14) 

'e?F I ^f»r, 5?i t 

7i\7i ^■‘31 I 
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l:il 


i ; 5(1 ffrr® ‘«itf«r 

^11 ^1, «{Tr?i s{T(??r 

^r«i I o] ^r‘^5iT< tf?i] I f^'« ■■«p#i « 

c>T 5t‘^ =«iRr^ I 

3if«i I '4i^ tz^ I fA"^ ’srts(Tsj sfai w 


'4v!j *'*{?{<! 1^*" 1 'iil'SiftJl liiiji '4|.J “Of^fijj 

-sft^ '&nf5rs c^iV '•;>{ ''S'-i ft'*! ^<11 

's;tf^’fs ^r^i^rw, '-ficji «ipi(^ 

i'h% T>g “fVH^'V' <pf<;9i 5{] I »t^t^ *l3^r^5T« I 

I ^t'i^ C^13IT< >il ‘-irf?!*! ? sTfs^l 

^rv!jt ’its, fitf; ' ^flsr^nr^ 

ctfR^ I 


[ C. u. Matric 1922 ] 

Teacherf. Tiut's why I .viiy ih<ic in ihcs-e days one cannot 
do v itaout a lit.lc cducctv:»o.'i. Ai itjist it is absolutely necessary 
that one s'n >uld leain how to siiin one’s iiriine. 

Moi'i. I am a pjoi mavi, where shall I get money *i WhoMl 
paj^ tor the books f 

Teacher. That doesd’t matter. Send Raghua here from 
tomorrow, I’ll teach him, If you can pay one anna a month} so 
much the better ; if you can*c, I don’t want it. To begin with, 
he’ll no^havc to buy books ; he has first to learn writing on the 
floor with a pi^ce of chalk. 
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f' 

Moni, That's very kind 'of you. But who'll tend my 
cows f As for me, just on getting up in the morning I go out to 
till my lands. 

Teacher. I sec ; well, you just send him to my school io 
the afternoon and let him tend the cows in the morning. 

Moni. As you please, sir. But I am in great difficulty 
OOW) having to marry my daughter. You say Pankaj Sahu is a 
pious man ; but I find that he has a great dislike for me. 
Artadas got a loan of twenty rupees from him by mortgaging 
an acre of land. I, too, offered to mortgage one acre of land, 
but be wouldn't lend me fffteen rupees. In all earnestness I 
told him that I had to marry my daughter in Baisakh next. 
But the money-lender made no consideration for me. He has no 
sy.nse of justice in him 

Teacher. Is it so T How is that lie has sq,, much dislike 

i 

for you T Well, go home now. But arrange for sending Raghua 
to school. I would rather speak to the money-lender on th-; 
subject and sec what can be dbnc for you. 

(15) 

•fTY Sir'* i 

Iff I 

i 

^>8 I I 

[ C. U* Matric 1948 ] 
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While thus looking around Kalayni observed sometbing 
like a phantom out of the door in front of her. It looked like a 
human figure, but it did not seem to be one. Very much 
emaciated,lean and thin, deep and dark and naked—a grotesque¬ 
looking apology for a man stood there. After a while the 
shadow seemed to lift a hand and beckoned to somebody with one 
of the fingers withered and slender of his etiually slender and 
withered hand reduced to mere bone and skin. Then a shadow 
like the previous one stood beside it. Next came another 
followed by many more. Slowly and silently did they begin to 
en^r the house. The house which was almost dark became 
dreadful like a cremation ground at dead of night. 

( 16 ) 

i 

c*f|^ ^i, fV ? ^ 'sjifif f^rlJ 

I ^<lfl 

ClfPI cel’ll C^1 I 

*tl, ■«ltl 

3(]t5 I cw 

^T»i «tT^r»T i ^ 

[ S. F. 19§9 J 

When I was a mere boy, our teacher asked to write an 
essISiy on the cow. But I was at a loss what to write. 
At last I concluded that I myself must be a cow, otherwise why 
could I not write anything about the animal I saw every day on 
my way to and from school T When I spoke of this to a friend, 
he laughed and said that to write an autobiography was not a 
difficult thing. 
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At long last after a lot of thoughts I would write that the 
cow has four legs, two horns and one tail. The teacher 
glanced over that, if he had stomach troubles, he would award 
MX marks ; if he was in a happy mood, he would award eight 
marks. 1 gladly thought that I would come out successful by 
the grace of this cow. 

( 17 ) 

iwb-i 

i 'of?! 

I fsiW 

''S f^. ‘il. *1t«f I 

^ K 

ill-?. «&5t?l-‘ir>^' 

IS. F. 1959] 

Acliarya Jagadish Chandra wms born on November 30, 1858. 
His father was posted at Faiidpur j so he had his earlv lessons 
at a school there. Ke came to Calcutta io: nigh*, t education, 
and he was adaiitteJ first to Hare Schuol and taen to St. 
Xav’cr’s College. During tins time he Jivi.d in the hoszel. All 
most all the boarders were collage students ; so hatting none else 
about his age, he laid out a small garden and passed his time 
there. He passed :hi Entrance Examination in 1875 in the 
First Division, and four years after he took his B.A. degree in 
science from the St. Xaviers Callege. He felt a deep love of 
nature from his boyhood days, Rabindranath said, ”!£Shelley 
had taken up science, he might have been a Jagadish Chandra/* 
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( 18 ) 

1 c^tlM 

iit«T^F! 1 §?i5?n I 

5t'3 ? c^i?f|?i cJf^GVjfe 'SitsiTcsp §t5 fv'^iU^, ti)'< 

•> tf?f 'eT«, ^'1 ^ cn^ \ 


^il^l^)‘‘|} »i^l<i f^t\si =^f*ic*^si,—>e's( ^ 5?vii, '*{t**ff^ c^U 

-111 —C'li i£\^% m i a 

1-1'^ I ?T,:5^ -<'v5 -ivi 'ir’i^J :^rC'5 =iTf<. f^^'5 ^1 i 

[S. F. Com part mental—1957] 

N'riryakali enterc 1* the room ami said. “The doctor is 
vcminA.’’ Na^aj^itri turned ci-i ie v-appin^ licihclf ;n a^coarse 
covcilet. Ram iiJ-iieJ out of tin. house. It was nof loop before 
Slirijandal rnicrc-i the room w'itli ti e doctor. Havioji examined 
the patient, the doctor addressed Nar.jiyani and .‘aid, ''Daugiiter- 
in-law, cuiinji illness—is it in the liands of a pl.ysician ? Your 
brother-in-law has given me only two days* tinu’. In the mean¬ 
time if you come round, well Mid good : if you do not, he will 
^ct fire !o 'ly h.ouse.’* 


Nru-ayani almost died out i f sbain^ and :'aid, “It is just the 
habit with him to speak iis tins vv^y. You need not be worried* 
The doctor said, “People say ts at he ha.> get a gang. They do 
wliat they say. That is why I am afraid. We can at best 
prescribe medicines, but canno; give life.” 


( 19 ) 
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•ftrt I m fir«w ?FftriT3T, ^f%in«F 

sri i* 

'btMi c>[^ i5:*r^ 

«(tJ)t?[ vii cw 5^11 ^t?ri, c^ ^f^!itft»!T*f, 

C»T 8fS^ c^tr^iT'e "ftf^ ^ TT^ I ^4ftf 

PWi I 

[S. F.—1952] 

No sooner had I caught sight of my teachtr s umbrella than 
I ran into the inner apartment. Mother was playing at cards 
with my grandmother, sitting face to face before a candle.1 
laid myself down close to them. Mother said, “What*s the 
matter with you I said in rcplyi "I am illi £ shall no more go 
to the study.** 

Let me hope no teen-ager will read what I have written ; 
nor will it h^ivc a place in a selected school textbook. For 
what I did was wrong, and all the same I escape d punishment. 
On the other hand my object.was fulfilled. 


PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
{ With Uinta ) 

(1 ) 

f' 

I CTHtl^ 

i T^rm 1* 

^ Wrtits I 
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Rrs ^ i 

i 

^3r 5ft#t •itm I 

Hints • ,‘'^Vc<it’r i’lfl —to comply with the request i —pslftoe ; 

Ttfir ST^—I don’t like t -native prince. * 

( 2 ) 

*r9TWfe ^tFjfifarl 

ilT^»T^t?l I wtft f^l'f*1 eflj '«ltf^tft I 

filfTTll I I ^51® =it^, w 

Slt^ ! m ! C«1 I 

I c^ 

♦ .* • 

»T^1 C^lffsi ^flsT I ¥!?191 ?r«f ^]:«f 

f?ftTO 

Hints : new, unheard of » —message ; novel ; uncommon ^ 

In every age , f^ftWI—to conquer the world | world- 

conquerer i without a second, unparalleled. 

( 3 ) 

‘ijfSJls: ^lr8^ 3ltr^ 6t%'S?l fi[«rf5( I Cft^- 

C^ »1^*T sirsT 5(1 1 '< 1 ^ -rt?f»l^ t5^%ST 

c^r»r, '^^'5 I ^1 CTfi^=T i 

c^1 ^if 
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I 

Hints I of a quiet oc mild disposition j —outlouSi 

inquisitive I f^3|^—pu/v,’‘d ; thirst, for knowledge, «?fJr| T?1 — 

to vontute , Yl — ho -.isUed question on whatever he saw. 

( 4 ) 

HJi?tf 1 ^P\ r^5«i 

I f^ceiii I ^ =11 

r?«1 I'l, ^^C=i’!r<! 

ft’t fei®! I c^^sicif'? Uf^ i G\t 

'srT?! ^iffs^ ijV a <i]^ 

I 

Hints : -yf^^KlsT—pos^Tssed of gojnou.i , talontod , —devoted to 

religion, religious, pious ■ '®1*>fe1--roal, original » ’5|^t»f1?*fr57 ^t'i—tho stamp 
of uncommonne«s . tfjf^ -nied'ialiou , i'Jiil—al.>s *. x-d ’u ; —in future , 

m snhi'cqiiont Jifo , .^-ij- ’rrT,t. m '.n. 

( 5 ) 

■sit^ifcfru (.«fC'*l^ '«>itf>i fWi 

IfW I ^i^lfvfqs I 1S\^^ 

c*fi"tij 4j^ '^••sr»i5l?[ =itl I ipt 

finite cJi^ “(fen «iw 



SOME PASSAGES FUIiLY TRANSLATED 
f%®, ^,5 ^ 

’J^ljF^’tm '5tT<()ff%T JtaT’TT'i last^i e fiTi fif*)- 

«rtr 55 S 1 I« ^VS '«(*fj «lts ' 41 ^' CT<F ^%rs 'st^R r^<i ,f 5 ;r, . 

c^tsrtfif^ 51^1^ ^f55|j^ I 


Hints : 'Q^^?r JrJff^vS—?ntrnst,.?a vvi(,h }» 
idPci : spiritual , btartlcs 


vv r^ppniK-fibiWties , Wf?—li rm 
: —I'lilhusiastic. 


V D ) 


. "CT ’ ^csli TO, ^■!t?r -at ^.T?! »ijTii ^n^ii 

'*tiTVfac%- '“iia'i.)! \4i^'a7s*x3i5?. 
"JiraM'i (;»itc<p '!‘«a*i_ji'?aai Rsir'i’fi 

?”’ If 9 7 ^0 5 MS a-fa^C7 
^ faaca jfsn-'2tM^^:>ir„,H. ai w fetTwH 

^ 1 " -'t-. 

Hint* : ca in? C5^t -Sfca—1w who helps h nw If; i|f® Svj(j_„ 


( 7 ) 

»fc^a gt« fshit?' af>ii»iif, “ams'i fmi' vui afrra Ji.?, 
aapi IS paa w<ti 1 ^n ar»iattf=i, ‘ca c=ns. . 45 a.- ai c^f^, «piifi 
•|i!7 i^«ll af»ifa ; ^ cstata i|5Ta sirtaa 1 ’ siraa 'siar?»ii afaa ? 

5111 >5 <s,tj|ta )i5t!i r ai^izaia 4ai^ ai^, <sfj;„ 

’I'fTa ^rsfatm iwatif s^ai f)%»i 1 c^i etfaw, ^ 

^«ti rsata sii^ I ai»iiafa 4iii<i fa; aa^iisi, arm fa aisatsf j alarsra 
ft’Ffe aist -airiaFl aara am a? a^t® 
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fs«iT«t'( Tfii =ti I fVj '■ifilif? ^=1 r 

Hints : «tt*rlW6—oven at the cost of my life | was taken 

sibaok I devotion , f«R—fie. 

( 8 ) 

f \ to TO 

C5^l ^ 

mi I f ‘2tf^ “Tifwaf^ c?fc^ 

^ik 1 *tt5-TO^r'®lr*i TO1 

<^*rfe9Pi »iTOTO1 

Tt’ttsi TO I ftzf 

fkl^ fwi^i t TO’f?! TOTO 

TO TOTc^^ I 

H^ptB ;*^,■^TOH—ugly ; f5®l *l1~kDew no bounds, *rtJ- 

in Belgachhia Veterinary Hospital; —planted. 

( 9 ) 

TOW ^11 tTO • CT ^il5 ist^n 

I fH'sl '»^TO5i3S^ c^ti? 

TO^I '^(t^l c^*i I 35;^r® ?ijf^ c*i 

TOU^TO^?( c«fTTO 

I TO '“^l 5ft®f TOt^^ wit 

TO I** cf\t I 

“cn '■rfft cTOtfl btTO I TOticTOTOTOi 

(,TO »” 

Hints : fMn ^tn*i—a history of his own , CTf^tt^ ^flUl m—arrangs Coi 
ime j rpfH took pity ont , 
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( 10 ) 

Tffd 

trtf»T ^tf»i »iTr^^ I '3tf*t^ «tr^, *ft^, ^’T’nfnriy f-rfwft i 

cn *ttr?r. ^t?) nrf^^t’r 41 1 c4 

C^t4 4r»T 41, C4 '»fT4t4 ^44 ^tC^, '»rT4t:?4 

4^ 4^:4, f?4f?4 4Tr^, ^r?t oi 44 i?T#i^t4 41; 0)^ ^f^n; 

1 Vil44 ^4n?4 4r4JG '»It4K*f4 4« 'sr^^4 *fT^ 1 

«f^44 414«1 4ff44t4 m ^4Tf*f?t:4f'8 4^?l 434( 4tf4f:^ 44 1 .4R^ 4(^41 
^4T?44 4r4J'8 C4J4 C=44 gf4 ^r=4Tf« 4^74 I 41^^44 4r'n C44i’f '4llf, 

^^C44 4:4J-8 «t5T4 a'^l 4t4 I 

Hints ; ami f44l 4l4ttf-oTec hllla and fields , 49 41^ 4t^ 4tfjf3-feU • 
seofle of e*nptinP8S overywhere , ^449—since than j ^51144 WC49F 4^41 4f4{;% 
♦ftff—can understand much of their language j f^ 4tPf—-grow day by dl^ i 
4^t 9]^— always *087 , 4fi:fe 4ff9l—when in distress , jf? C?9fff^ ^r9—steal 
and rob. 


( 11 ) 

^414^114 44IU^ 4t4t41 ^44 ^ 4t4*l 4FC4 I 4?:’;4 «1I*t 4144^1- 
4tf4 3^41 4t^^'« ^f44 m ^r4 I 4144 4t4r4:4 5tf^«- 

<4^ 4t4:9^t4ttV ^Tf4 ^4 4r%15 4^91 ^4^14 4144 ^^4 I 4F44 

9F9r4 4t4[^t4tf44 fe*f4 4J^fV4‘|-4"^C'5 v£14 ^Tinr ^ n I 

4t4 44^544 I 44^fs^ lf4C4 4^4 44 C44 4l?^4f44 ^4Hf 

4^t4 I W4<2tt% ^4’\4r «f4t-f4 lK:4 «2lS3^55 4^41 

4tf4^ 44 I C4^ 4^fp^1 aFr4^ ^C4 4r4?n 4f44l 4^4 94 I 

Hints ^9^ 4,t^— » terrible appeatanee , <£149 7tf4?1-4*4tC®-under the 
htasing rays of the sun * 3pf1f44l—mirage 1 w|4I9F—unreal , «t4,^*4^9l —being 
tempted. * 
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( 12 ) 

Pfii c»!tr^ ^tt»i >(t5i 

I sitt cMf’f 15 =rt^ I ! C5tc^ 

^1 c?f>;r9T c’^Hi '•»! c«ir:«3 -s fsufl'f*! ^2^ t 

5'|5|T3I C^9!t:5^ 5^»T I '€ 

'BTl’itr’i? I 1 

I ■‘i'T^NT^, c^»T^«f c’tn I 

C^ CT *1^'^ =Sft^T5tl5 spf?:"? *ftf^«^ Sf 1 1 ^585 

W1 ?^r9«'«?it^i5 '1 cvsrU's -voo ?i^i{i^5! 

^:«T c^er 1 

Hints: srib'l- parjip^t I '®ri?1—a Iiorriblo cnnclition ; C*ff^i^l^— 

deplorablp. 

( 13 ) 

*£i^.:rv.ii*ii 


c<^i:^ "srsf f'lfij '«ii^r^ '^'^v »rtc<r?ir:^^ 


ffir^i ^ ^:*j nf'Kip, 1 fiiirnpfti 

•<'. 1 

I «fVi:?[ c^:»T s -fsiceT f^irt? 

I ^t^ii ^U] ^]tnrr< 

55 I 


Hints : '^Tif ^'<' 1*5 — perspiration is coming down . respect. 

( 14 ) 

m ft’:n c^i^r 1 c^ f 

^ ^tftsT ^], sn I 
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"^»r2fr^r»rii > 21 :^ 1 ^ m ?f« 1 " 

^r<i»r, ^'c?f«fn '«rtr^ 1 ” ^feir^fsr, 

<^91^1 ^f?I9t9 m r ^3199 '^T5t3f f^9l =(1 I 

5ff^Ta^ ^r9r5:$ I ft9-'5[f95f%^fR^ 

9f®T:ff!iT, itr’fill ?fil?(1 C9®T9 l" * 

Hiuts ; Tf?R =11—did not move , «r>isit=f ^t?r floating 

glacier. 

( 15 ) 

¥rfif <2t?9 c^»n I 49* 

^SI^C^^9 ^9tnt«T ift^l 5f« 

9»‘f99l I ‘2fr^:9^ <3 C^<^t?rtJ{ 3ffi^ 

9f^9i, 'ii^w ^uirsircn ^ftiTRTst srsf^fi *l5fi 

‘t9f*(|f 9ff9:sf|®l I &f?l 

<^f99i ^sT^irrsrii ^a^<i i 

Hints; irT5^^ eiwl—the chief ionanl i s?”fI $!:5 ^5^1^ '-fal—fcv 

smoke the hooka in his hand j <Fifl--“U) I’oi’furui j ft‘fl■*~.^ab^oripl>iou | 

Annapurna Puza meant lor all , ^sf<131-eelat. 

( 16 ) 

^T9 C^»l I C»iT9r'5l *t9r*f ^Tf«f (?f^9l 

'Q 5fi%il C9ft^-*fJt*^ I •IT®I ?tf®. "9® C5T^, 5tf=T 

cifi^'Q c^ ff»T C9t^1 9t9, '® 

9^3lt|51 I C»ff9f^1 5ttr^9 ^T? C5»iH to *f^'5 '®fU? I 

^lKt9 ^f»T!i C^T»lt9 ®(T«f1 C^*F-‘trc*f 

9yT‘Tf'E9 C9rt»l1 I n?9 3fr^*T— C^T^^fl CiZ^ 

Hints : at quick pace i 3{f^—dirty ; thin, 

•13 
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( 17 ) 

m 9if ^1. m vuifir 

c^T m c®:5f c?'€^l a, e »it^ '??[ •fts sf1 i vn^ 

^w.^, cSr-iT c^i;i(:sji—ciigfsT c^-x^ c'^rr^l i 

i fJ^?{ c^»i1 

I ci^fnrsr??! r?^ ^fg^tcsT^ c*1"HT^ 

«t’r< JT'^ •i)^«rT*ii <19^ I 9iT«i ^T3ii. ^^:i5 dt^fi i 

T^u 'st'ai ’^t*^ ! »i'35Fjr«? 

fi^1 '®T^1 i 

Hints; f'T^T^ ^'iC^ '5t«^’Ifr>r— are very much fojid of hunting; C^f'Sfl— 

stuck into j —hitting the mark. 

.. ( 18 ) . 

c^Naft c^ «j;5 ^tfV^il 

ffC'® r^r^f i fi53i^^ fss?’«rTfsR 

'^if^iill I uq<p^i7 oi)3lx t£l«1>fg sifsTI C^, C^^\f^ 

»i^ '«iTe^i«i 'Sit**!!?! '«ftf>T^i I ^rfs 

I ^€^^^ C^, cyrl^sr^^e^ 

I <il-?’?(tf^ K*ltf^ %r^7llf3?ei I 

C5tl»i- I 

Hints; (Tin*ri declared : ^f'Slf^'^'-nalUral. 

f 19 ) 

i 

I vij^fpfsr f^fsi ^iW?( >iT?tfif^ 

^i^tH'1 TOl^ TO ?:?? ^ 

«i 

c^r^r. i 
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^f3 -arf® c^rw i »ifJiii ^«ni 

^f^ireisf I ^rf^fsf .«5t^tJ5rii =it5r =n 
I “c? 

-^jif Ml 1 '' 

Mints; fiJilsr-cuaioin ; HSTV'C-t—v iry ci.irdi.tUy t ■'5rf'5‘*f?f ?[^il1-- 

beiu^: vcvy jonch anrioye 1 . 

( 20 ) 

’Tfs^s^ii cJfn 5trs!(l 

c'f^? «ffi^ -ffs^iT^rt f<:?-fl'^rr« ^31 ^1 ^4:5r< =^5? 

^Vs. Qrri^r c-¥tM c^H ?it^j ^r<'« ^ 
%ro<trw ^l5Tf?W M11 ^t?i‘>f{:?i vn^ 

r^ftf^?i5t®i «rTit<i r-f?i--?^l !2t9fs Pfi fiTf 

cfri*f 'Sl&tfl I 'iit satS'Mft:*! «r<f:ii<i 

^^.pFfsP^. '«TC^ '«ft?lM-i^¥tM 1 

Hints: —for pluml3ciiig . !'ir^ ff-t® Ml—did not caro | •jfrMf 

“Sfl^tM- 'TtfrM—i:,)mrauni(;atioD of idoas. 


( 21 ) 

frc5 -^rr^^rrM ftw i 

^T|5^I1 cm 1 *til I '2t[^C8 ^‘■f'fM 

# I "Sfru^ l;f^PMt!g ■^fptJll ’tf'SK 

^-?f i TmCS?! fifc^ ^r^ilt 

5iti5 nU^] 'sfHi d)^ MfiS c»f ^Rffl i 
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uTtS^r ^ i 

Hints : ^t5—underground j 'filters-In the beginning of ^ Ff^»rfi5— 

the covering , —root; ^t©—trunk. 


( 22 ) 

c»iTr^?il ^r?r, 'srw^ 

ii 

^r?f, 'sre^'tTR I c^ 

>6 ®rtf^ ; 'ill 

^rv’t '^i^j ^5'^f 'Q 1 m m 

CF\ ?p| i»(t^i 511, W=W a c:^^^ ’l^aistsi 

^ni «^t^■ ?^ij 

itints : C^TC^l —in. a country where the people are 

indii ; 1 ;i8 , ^'©'Tf^—the rearing of cattle . ,m'^^ 'siHlfW—cannot dream of j 
t 5 Jf^>i'. --,Ti proportion to, —the l^utch , a}!lf^"-;ij>r—averse to ’abour , 

>8je^-in want and distreaa ; '£fjlt5--ou the other haml , \ — 

happinosi and ) leniy. 

(23) 

c»i| c’Ti^ 1 

^ 1 <Jl| 5(t<(J 3it5^ ^ 
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I vflrwz*H? C9it:^?l c^r '«rf‘t=TH ctfnc^F iitcs 

I (ii?Ti c?“rc«F ?[cw i 

Gluts ; —Uiii oliva groves aud viuay.irls; '■^T^ 

have iliiim^d away 'i ;;rr<it deal , —ir)plar.j . cat^—-ow . "^ijl — mai/.e j 

^ —to Buhdua , to eonfrol I '^^5 '21^t*|' —boarintrksof 

great human elfort i —to make their own. 

( 24 ) 

I c4^fi:«i c**f^ ^ft^rfr^ 3^15 i ><1^ 

=11 5*f9r 'si'®t^ ctf^l I # c^f% ?’r9T 

1^'^ 1 'Si c«Ti^ '«niT^ i • 

5i erf'® ®fr?r^in 

I till I ^'"5^1 ~^<i , 

=^7^"^) 'Q 9C?if^91 I C**f^ 

'QWi'Q I 

Hints I ^3ff®f ^Tfsf —of the Cj 'mnniniiy Dcvolopmont Blook»v , — 

dri' 'ght 'StfJir’r 1^5—ovr-rflooiL d . =I’^l-^'''f'3r*Fl ’ff^’^JTl—th'‘ River-Valloy 
ProjcoLs I —multipurpose . ^?lr~dual. 

- 

fifii I siT5it^’?’7 'siNsf^ 

^fs![i-?T«7[i t^Jtff #t^w?r r?iTiaf^rT m^ 

f»rgpt^ ^T?ii ^ i 
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iufi; \^r9 

c*fc?rr^ I 

Hints : tHt%? f*P*ref5^I‘5? - the days of their camp life , 

TC? —to make life fuller. 

(26) 

5fi I ^9fqt?r 

C^ftS^K i£;^x ^'«t^ ^ 

>f5l^ *sfW«P W ■'0 

^5T'Q 5?2ft*ti I cir*irsicif ^r=T^ »i5i^ ^Vs '6 

»f^T5f5t«i (fi^f^ ;st^ I 

Bints : —for *he last • '8I5^5f^?rj—food’ problem i —solve ^ 

<nit^~i.hn face of the earth | ?'S?I1—to be "wiped off ^ C*f1t>^ll —alarming ; 

—nutritious . ^f^r*1t^'5F_guatenanco , —difficult to obtain . *lf^ 

^^ 1—10 fill one’s ttrmaoh. 

(27) 

%»!, c^T'f 

BIT®! 5ptlb9 b«f^l1 ChTJ^ 1 »1T®T 

OT, c^ Bit®! m 1 m ^tr^i s-f^tw 

^C'$, 511 I b“fsii^ BftBf 

^tb, cs^i^ C^^Bf Blt»T 

Cb^C^, ^T<I1 511 I ^ Cbtl^ 

<lt^ f?^1 BiT«i I 

Hints : ?®.. 3|Tf^!l1—being painted with red colour ; ’®rtWt^1 ^Tll^ 

CTCBf—holds ; ^t<r1 f*rc^ *rtf? *r1—cannot obstruct. 
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(28) 

—i fsU ^r-fgc^rr qsi ^ 

^tiiK9Ti( I ^1 i u^-i ftfc^ 

ftill 5ir<^l] ^^;eTSf — 

I »iT»iTc»f< c^f^fr^ «(:§;?[ '!>r:^ 

^ff's I ^1 5(fif?fy ^,:^i:s^;y 

^1 "STfsi^i W5 Ht, fU ^r[G i" t«*f^ «::ir 

w^r^i, "citsffli srfHt:^ 2t5j!^)H '^(fn 'sts^a Mi 

i" 

Hints ; syy^ijg^l —doiiro . 'syaytyj— lUpissibU* , —;u'tlit iiion j «3Sl'S}>*flR 

^TiJCS*r—hfts refusod. 

(29) 

>1^(1 j:® '®t*i'-^ ^T*ftf^«( c^t^ I ^I^r^'i -s 

cel] ^l^•^ tf^rir 'Q f^^si 
i f<f^ tf^I, ■5?f?r, 

^*5r<Ti ^]f^ :5^j 'ffflui vst^TJff^ cell 

yy^ei -iifyi*?, m ^II »TC»1‘]^ ^Sf®r 

f^>j5^ey 5^?ji <jrv5 | j%fif ^'v»'] 5^§j .:;if:«r^i »ftf§ 

^t^1<i '?[t«ifr i ^T^j ^t^tc^i 5r«?r tf*(*T ^2 f**fcl^f 

««ru^5i I 

Hints* <fC?l^""i<^oi‘cag{'a ln;'pinos8 > —diiordiirly j >"3jsi-.. 

—aiibjugateg the wicivul and holp^ t’jc t.'^^'t.lf. 

(30) 

■«yicJT*r firc^isi i 

*Wfwr^ i%, »f9iTrl 'T5?f^R? Wfm 5^5tri^ i 
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r 

5rf5r*T5r i fffi 

^f%csT=r, ! izm 
I CFt? '^t^=T I 

'«T?rj3Fr^ f%l '5[t*f;?t^ gt^l ^ '®rtfif 

l"’ 'Hl '«[^t«(T^«l CFf^l 

^9i 5tJ3i '5it‘l=it^ •i'sjtf^ ^ 

5^9lT*f i” 

Hints 1 f5fJJl^t?r--tho keeper of the fort ;'1’*5tf^'^ —pinioned to the 

back ; ^Tft*f—■with pride —tope. 

( 31 ) 

c^t^i Tfiiisfsi =11—c^r»i=i— 

to to ^«ri, c^^»T =it:^ "siKt 

»lTf^»T I ‘'ifT^I, =lt^ I ^c=l?l to 

C7\ ^11=1=1, ^r-si's, ?w, i 

i2ir^? f^»l =11, C^^»l ‘Stc®? I 
C^^»T xir<^- (5li'«f f|9[, ^^^ 'Sftft I ^T^=l Ctff^arT^r C=i^ ”^^31 

c^t=!lc^ ^t=itr^ >i^t’^=i1 , ^^=r ^tf=i^ 

CT ^f?to'®it=i I =i5f^ ^^=11 c^to 

^ Hints; *ft^^-natural calmness I f ^ ^lii^- sigh, 

God 5 f^r>i?'J*f^ —the possibility of seporation. 

(32) 

=iiito ^^^1=11 ! =i=(to c=i^ '5f^Tf^iiT=iti:^ fnf^ 

5^1^1=11^ “c^t=l 7[f%^ ^V[^] =pf^^fe5l=l 1 

=it=i^ vii^fe:^ cm ^y\fH 'Q f^tor^i, c^f^ 
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'Q 1 ®lf^, 

■JlT3f vii^ts '^fb ^3- 

'G 9tv#t?f j(rn7 I c^ a 3h^(^sfsfts? I ti;<iifjfr^ qsT^t'^ 

nts I ^^t^tSf—unkooMi . 'St’^Uf^STW—least Viu'N^n ; — 

extensiveness , '‘-if^ ^5f 3fr^|—lilco a tiny biiblile j ?F5f«f3!|5T—over growing. 


(33) 

^t‘»iW lf®5tt’i ^tfitc^ia aafa^i dw car*! 'snJi»i ■>»>» nt*! i 

>1^ 

»?f, $'cn a 

-«]t5t >^’^:^ «^]tc=r 

Hints: - the curt aiu j —inradowo ; 5j^- 'Vuini'. 

1 34 ) 

?I^1 I Chit 

I Mf? ‘-fl ^tJ»i 5''fc«r f^mjt»T 5?i s(i, ^ I 

’fc'® I ^if^" ^fsr -i<i1'< *tT?ti 

^T51 ^z^^ 

^^zm I c^t^ c^t^ ^z^, er^ 

^^Z^ Sp %?1 ^5T®it^ ^?f, acsf I Nt3iTC??l C^Z^^ 

Hints : ^?I1 —becomes unahio to work ; —faculty of 

Intel ligocoe. 
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( 35 ) 

^tr<Fr®r 

I c5Tsit?r c»i^Tc5i ^««rT»T^nr 
ft«i I ^f"n 

^Tf^ l%»ii c*ff^ 1 

C9iti^?ii ci5T5iTf^r?f?t 

-e I V.^] 

<2t^^r5c^ ^1; 

• 

^wr?5tr?F c^h ^f?r9 i 

HI 5^c9! H1 I 

Hints; r^Tr'<5’®f*l^ —poisonous ; —acbivs', 

( 36 ) 

*., 'I® 6rf^?l1 lf% f 

^fr^tsT', “tjf I ?” ^ 

c^T«ff?i C'?.'— mi) I ^TfH 5itfEi m 

^W.^ f^®r^1 ^f«»lT5f, “vii5 b’t^ V” 

c^ &;tf»i?n ">»?[ f^r^i ? c'si i '®fv:^t«i 

* 

vfl^sil ^515 cSffC'S C^ 

’fr^ HI I” 

"^t^lli 'Srn 591 l" 

Hints ; sr^ft—fun , ‘ffil^f—caught hold of one of my hands j sS'$ 

(WtC^ HtfiftH—cannot row against such a strong current. -r 
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( 37 ) 

i c<rc*f 

*^t5T^ sitfjtii I ^im 

I C<Ff»l MW bt^l f^‘*l i' 

■'®lf«^ 5tf^?!i (.Ifh?ll 4 

^ flints S '■^fU '2(*8\ft-5f*rr«lT—th<^ process (it glasti-Mialvini^ ; 4^tf*l^ 4:5—was 
made known ; —)t is sai(i ; ^ffW '-9 ^15 —the irixtiire of sand 

and silicate j wf^nil—from this. 

• ( 38 ) ^ 

c^ ^fipsltf^'^t=i c<«fr^ 5:*! c^ >4?(?i j;^ 

C5I19 4¥ |4r^I "<’1^55 i ■->’.^1 

C^ ^mx fs|£^^ ^TES^'^TE^ ^NE^I 1 CM'S!! c^pf^ ^iflT< fsil'-l >il'4''^T^ 
^tE^ “Pfl^ ^T^t?r ffrEUf^eT l ^ 19f^ mW ‘^NE^I I 

eWE®! E5t»T, J^EiTI ■^"5fs^ts^’( f? fWE^l f'-itE^f&p^r I 

C'^ C^ ^ItE^ sitE^r 5E§1 C'^'i’ltE?’^ ryiZ'i^ CalV f^E? 

^E^f C*f^E^1 I '4t^ C^EH illL^^lt^ '4^^] 'lull’s ’^(tC^fsf, 

'atE^’lt^f ^siE^ I 

Hints! fjir®?? "^TEF -kept wit); hi;'i . 'SI'S?!!- diindlruii. 

( 39) 

at^ei c-4c^ W‘i 'sIsje^' 

'«ltE?»r I ^51 ^f'® 15ft=lC5*f^ ^ffflESTif “'i;i 'Sit*;!?! ^1^-T *t^ 1 

C51 I C^ W TO? ^^?fTE?l? 5G?1 ^f«T ! ^^^ 
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^c?r cis\^u <6 

I” i 

5ttf^»?n ^:^ ^ i '■sT^ 

c^ “'sr^ •ii'® 0(f\ 

c^ f 

I 

Hints I 'srisft^ «f5r— blflsacd ia ray lifo . —Vlosa me . ’ft^- 

«<fl —a cartful of food : —wretched. 

( 40 ) 

3i®9!-5(^c=T "'®fff^ oq^Trsi: ^1, 

ifto -^tf^ »i^*n ^t't^ i” ^tttr'5 

^11; ^Tm) ^t'Q i" 

■^f<sr, "?i®| ^1 ®t5T^ ^i^r® 9i^?ii «(Tl^; c^t^f «ii^tC5r 

trR^ =111 «(TR =T 1 *<^^1 c^i'Q ®t®[, ®«?rtPt 

^TR vii^i;;;! (£|^-aT| ^f^r-i *1tR^ ^1 l" 

=^ir®?fi »fl^! w ^Rr®r^—c^?, ®f^, 0^fm sft^ 

?I! I 

Hints : Jf^ST »r^?;*i —with tearful eyoa ; C^t»i3rr^^— by auy moans ,* ^^TTiT^fsTl 
—the matter . —have vaniahed. 

( 41 ) 

cm ^uhi C®rT®Tm I ^9 m ?H?f1 ; 

*tfeii; '^^tr^' i I>t:^ i 

’5[t^i ®t?i m 5rt«2fi f?5i 5iPt^R I I m 

^1 ^*r^i W '^iTTO *1?:^ I 
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• 

I ^nk i 

w aw*ii! S\m i 

I •«[“itrsi^ ft»i c»iTi® 

Hints S C®Ft^1 — weaver ; —in the outakirts of the village , 

trff^—beside an open fndd ; Wf'S?ll—ledge; 3rtff< - the mud walla j 

f^HT^W-^havo tumbled down j —somehow: with great difTiculty ; ^•■■ 

—ho has no other assets than this hnt ; “*[ "si't;!^ Sivg—to him Mahesh 

is as loving as hiii son j —failure of crops , f7f?it!:?--have dried up ; 

fff»l job as a day-labourer { ^l''^1 'JTf'STil—to have two squaro 

meals ; —to leage out. 

( 42 ) 

C5t?^ ’tC'? I ?(T^t?r C»ltC^?I » 

c^ti^isiH 5ift I c<^ c&srci5 ^1, c^ifc^r 

=111 '«itf=r ^ #M'i5 c^fRfw i ^z^ 

^t5it?i ^m, ^tz^ =itr^, cki-'sftf® F® ^T«(i 

C»l^tl=l C^tferp '3lC^^1 ^ZH - ‘Jftn Cff’H =ii, 5*id-t5"Tr^‘ 

=11 I 'RZffT C=ir'^C^?i 

—c?c*t^ 5t»i^ ^ '51'^'^Tii ^T«r =11 fvfiK 

**ft?i^=il I 

* Hints: C:?^tr^'il...5iit—the BlrrcU in Japan are crowded, bnt Ihry arc 

quite free from din andibuslle | C^tC^ —* hey say ; — while 

driving in. the street j Sitcf STtC^—at pliic<s , C3lT^{:5f?...'=?^C^1—was about to collide 
with the motor car j Wtnt5lr^...’1t‘‘a^ =ll—could not help abusing the cyclist for 
nothing.* 
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I 

( 43 ) 

cn t5 I ■srfT’stT^ C*f^ 

I 5it^c«r^r nm '5(k^, vii^t ^1 

m 5"Ki5^ i^tfiiirff^ ‘iTiu f^i^tc^ i ^Tl^il 

"5(151^1 ^si 'st? 

afsit c®c«T<i ¥f«tt^*n ’if^?(i 1 ^Tf^:c^ 

vll^ftrC^ H':'‘f^*lf?f 

-sTf fTc?f 

C5t^ ^r^vi\ c^csTi i 

Hints; '®Tr^3!ft?—cf'a!=elo33ly j is overcast with d 0 ” 6 ‘ 

oloud'<; —arc ciu'clcpi'd with j f«r®1 '£f*'ftsi^—as usiinl • —lamp. 

( 44 ) 

, , '«r^ -^U f^«T 9it«T i ^t®T I 

-ill, '«!< 51^5—f5j<I 1 C^ 

w«i<r I c^i:® '5f[5(^1 f^c^i ^fs c>[ 

H. 

^^z^ I aifrgg pf-r C5a cn l^r^tfTf^ ^'z^ i 

^^t^m «Tt% ■« Pr"f i c^ c^:^ '<^z9f, 

^ ci?il I 15U^ 1 

cstfg^ CW5 »iT% ^tfa 

Hints : 5TSff^—uniformity ; CTw®^—is rarolv found ; 'tSiP 

— set biinsclf up as a contractor. 

( 45 ) 

v4^ M'sa^^ c^'5tr« "^itift^- 

I 
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^?rt« »Tr% ^’r^n, i ^Vsji 

cw^ i 

•ill*® f^'sfii^rpfir jtI^, ^iffir >it<jt^«f'5tr=^ ^pt^l 

llinis ; f‘^’3I7-Y^r?t^—of ai* age ol wonder ; curiosity. 


46 ) 

±(Z’£j^^' 5tt:3f| ir:*tT (ff^cTO -sif^v i 

'3rl^ ilt^ ! ^r^if ^|yi 

^ifg?n feif?itcif^ I ;:ji 

S11 ^Uzi5 m I 

^ -sin^^ I tm ?fTf^?ii ^*1 

ill; ^JTr<?'?i ■5i?>*f wtf^ I • ^if '«r?rwffl j '^t^z^ 

[Till C’f^rw I C^ C^lif f??is |3F?It^ZSl?I 

Iftci.^ 5^*-, -*11 'CfsiT^fl^ 5^^, <}|«| ^t<JT >5, C>1 'S.lf^ >lt»«ir|^l 

ill I ^mi mfU '« ^f^jii Jir-i n, 

^z^^ TO II^ 5?:? I -<pf??n c’^h 

v?r^ei I 


Hints ; ’rf1??i1—vTorlduff 

iiviug 1 ^!sfj - niortgagiag , 


as ( 1,1 y labfuir . (Bfr^tTi-R- Tr':'?t*r earn a 

^T3I5irhl !f1-e;ini.r.t inaiiSRo ; 


piuprusity. 


( 47 ) 

^ Cl? 335r#t^"*l I c«t3i?fi ^ir^?r^-fiif*{f9 nf^3*rc?(^ *p9!^is<7 

|?lT«l, T5ft:9fif^|f%?|-,, r^fil^T, C'^Rflif, C=^f5tlrttf-, 

C'Mil, %5i^?r, 'sn^tsf 9 3^*1 K:q 9 1 

'«ft^ ff^ ? c-f ^ f ^r*i^-gTc^ ^1 f'>| 

—^r:?3* wfif c¥ ^z^ ? c^f^wKt 5Ty:«!?r emm 
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C^-‘§ vii^^l Cff?f 

^1, ^-11 cn^TH Tc<i ^R^51, <2i1f% 'e 

^N^Tr?f5l I ^CvSl <.^^11, tfi 5t3fT^ 

C«in^?r TOC“f “2(1*1 OT, fs[ ; 

f?p^ ff *>is?t:^ s f^ffsT 

<2i«rt*( 1 

Hints : . —as a r«nulb of ; —by whoso bloodshed ; 

—fjrtiiulii . —downtrodden. 

( 43 ) 

'^ ri \ ^h:*i 

i "^Tfiirfi oq^ thrill TO 

a fi’s "srt:^ i «r(5tiJl 'sffc?[?j 

sTf^rsc^ 'Q -^fT^t^ ^1 #rffrc®:^; i ^'Cfjj 

fsfn ctfT^'tH iP,^ I 

f®r^ ^pz^^ ■s^«r:”ff^:-'(ii ^i?i ^fuzm \ f^^fi 

Ji«9ff% f;gf^ i 

Hints ; ^tf3I‘PTir^...?5C^^—would so o ih alone at ni;.'ht j 'If^TII—as 

she could not pcov'.d*' the'U with it; C^f^fC*!—shop n ’:!>• i>y j — 

vast property ; ^Hr^ll f^?{tf5*r—gavj aw<ay. 

" ( 49 ) 

^^911 ^^5)1 ’'(‘fsil ^^1 

I «i^5iT3i I ^Wc??r 

c?c»*f f 5i1 1 'SfTnTctf^ '«r^t« 

C“ff5^?r i c^t^ -rrgjff Bfsi f% (2f:^r*t 

«2lg?i ntc^, ^t^'Q ^T^ll =iT| I 
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c?riij «ftf 

' c?R?n I T^m 

■^rPfwj 'Q m\ ^r<:« i tV ! 

Hints I *\^*-i}m^\ — WHll-w.itorcJ, iruilfal, and gtooii wuu 

harvodl , 'Sf^ ’ffiliisi—sm-iJl toil j dotorioration , 3p5f;»t^‘-stt'adiiy . 

■'f?3fi:'f<r—pjtijanlcy ; — inanuro ; —inLorosi ; *iiT>i"Ppf'*woalih • ‘“^W 

to do'jpise hirj fiOior’a oc.:Lipation ; "irf''!'^]—tcad>) ; 

•■ wliil a p*ty. 


( ^0 ) 

3l5*!|5f I ? 

1 ti: sTff*! T^:<i ^ffi^ ; ^pi =5[^t?i 

1 cwtij c^in i 

^li^'sr? 1 -aiiwi. R-Ji I 

i "sfT'^i ^rs I ifrfxs:?! C '^! R^r<] 

■siTfs? ? 

5i5'si? I 5ii, Rf^i I =fc<ifl I 

I I 

\ «fT5fT^ ^\fk r*t5i 1 

1 Rf ? c^ I ■^’i, I 

L^z^ "tfR '^11 1 

I Rf^i, Rf ? 

I I ^z*rrf ? 

I ^z^ iJT^Tc^ <2twtc*r ^z<( <jr^i c^^ ? 

14 
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I cm'^ I 

1 ti I 

I ^ai, \ ^ ^1 ^<5 ^Itc^ I c^ 

cbh ^1 I ^t^t^--%®r®9!T9l 

Hints ; (TT '5r1®1 - as you plcasa ; •fl'^^l ’®rtf«j - a petition | JT<*tl[—doubt j 
'5f!'?f ^J^...*Ttnr *11—can keep no longer concealed under my breast; 
in^)lenc(r; intricate. 


SOME PASSAGES FOR PRACTICE 

[ Wi\hoiii Hi. As ] 

( 1 ) 

I 

'«lT5lt^ 1 

r#®! 1 «t«^i t wA 

Wtf^ =iT^ ? 

§:W ^t«o a 

:»f5itif?i ^11 ^T‘t=it?i emm 

I” 

( 2 ) 

c^9i c^1^ ^tfis i (?f 

^-5 5i[ 5it^ I ?r©i*f C5t(»f 5tt 
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nf"5t«7 I fV C»ft*F^ '«ltf%05 

’fK? ? 5t^ ^T^91 ?It^ ^?rr'5?r 

I ^t3i^^-st«i, c^t^i?i 511 'St?! m i 

( 3 ) 

’gi:?it^?! '=rt'®Tf%^ «lt«(tg! f^fc^r^ a c>! 

1?5IKS^ ?^?I1 ^5}>T^ c*»*f«f^?l ^csp^t I 

vii^si 5t^ «f''®T#l?J »itsi]-c>iWMi?i ^r?itc<^?i ’tfirt'! ^t^T ^fl?itn, 
^£^5! Hits! ^‘tt?! ^r**! ^<! 5!1 I 

C^rn=! ( To tK? 

parson sittinti ift the Darkness ) srf*!^ C^ >2!^^ fiff^^Tc^sr *itfl 

3Ff'5j'5t?f ^TTr*(»i^«l i ^3 ^f^5Tr»f?r 

^131 (21^^ ^1 ^31^^ I C»f^f6 

5il^ ; ’Sft’f’f?! ’T®!«t?l C^ '^fft:?^«l 

fif?(Tl^5! ^t51 ■2tRtf^?F I 

(4) 

c?r 5rt?^r^t??i( 5?i e jfl^ -t^ ^?fl 

=tl, C'tr^^'si ^pf^r^qs <»ftr?f sri 1 ic^jj 

a lt=Tt^t^?f f^H '®(Kf, ^t5t9 <2fr7imJ!^ 5f?«l 5J1 ^f' ’ 

nf!?r ^t?n *tr^ i f^i ®rr^l?i % ^i»i, 

\5t*f. •fR^tr«i ^2trf| 

f^l’itsr fHfl I f5*?^f^*i^?n fsj^rtfF^H ?t?iT'e Ff 
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'6 *11® I 

«PTf^il 1 ^tVf\ 5 t 5 «| 5(1 J f% ’t^^t '8 

^«tr<»T5^t c??, "Ttil'lfir^ 6 »(t'» i 

( 5) 

^5t?r aFf^ C^C*T ^3(1^ “^tfif T' 

^}1?l f^fi^;f|®T, ^f^»T I "Wl 5|^ 

ftdl \” 5(^Rc^ 5f9i9it3( I 

c*ff^ C3! f?(ii r 

I ^!>1 c2t!9rr«i } 

-'SiUm 511, ^ C5t@f I 

( 6 1 

» 

(2jf« tci*§|5 '«fm^ f 

c®1 c^ti( vii<^ ^Hi5ti i>t^ I 

*ttefl ^[?r ; 3r«j ^51 ^1'«i m <stc^^f ^nt i 

^t?r. ^Tf5?l 5l^1 59 1 "ill 5TG91 

?t??i »n:^ 5^91 9t9 I W3i y{3i^ 5j5®i i 

^5t'Q ^fr9 ?5;i ^T3iT(:*f9 ^T3p3i«! 9Fr?i i ^wm 5^ 

^|2:< c^, C^T9 ^f9 1 '«rT3i9l 9f«T, ^T3(Tc»r9 ^i'® I 

C^*!! 5lt I 'Si'tsi^l <TC^1 '^f?91 

(7 ) 

^2Jt9 "T'® S(9J ^ ®fr*5SI ^I9r® »I9IR9 C®lt9^ 

■R^tal 3FTRt?i <f] I C^ 

»l5l9^t'< 9T'?^U5(9 « ^(9T-'^19l®9 tf®51>T I 

99(1® C«IC«1 C5T»l^tC99 9T^J C>l-^ *lt3TiT ^9® I f3Tf^9t9 CbT9 

C94 ^3|®1 r^»1 I C9TW99 5(5T9T^1 ^T9 ®T9 
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^r<(l I '« ^??r<jr3?r w "T^ 

»T’f:5r5 c^, 

C^I^TL^fl W f^C5 5C^'^5ti^ t'^«(M« ftr.:>lffe«1 

■srt’ftifl ^1 I fk^ c'^, ^T« 

f^r?i f^r^® 5c^, s(i p?j rM<} ■5Tm«f^7l 

^^115 I 

( 8 ) 

f^t^ii ^r?(ir wi ^f^?ii m ^ 

f9> 'sjtpJ^^f^er I ??r^i ?5 c^t^ 

liffl^i fjf?it:^^, c^tc<l w>ib f^»T 

^t5tt i (.j «rtR i 

sfr^t5«t1 -"'^Arffr^ m l” iaf5f 1?!"^ C^r^ 

* ^ »- 
'<F?f^ ii.] C^Tn», wt'G ,* —".flr*T ^Jf 

i^-% ^'\ c<i> ciu '«tw^ i” ^rlrsf^ 

( 9 ) 

'’5^1^ '*?t^«' fiiJifr^ I 

■?n7rr-^r«f Titp' 1 3 i*p*j 

/^i-afifrli sjt^"t? 'P'fjsT 9?'^1 I ti)^ 

^'^f^sr ri%?r (,^ isstf^T V ^T^f’Ft? '9 j^>rT^r>?''i^ ?tr?^r» ■*rTVt'«r< 

•Sfsi: ?«?rW'iT C5^1 i ^T'i5t^5^' ^?^Tg 'S^ 

>if¥'? ’-^^i ^Wt \ 

( 10 ) 

stents « 4fr?iT®fc^^ ar^s ^Tt i ’^^ ¥?r® 
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'« 3It-| 51 'S 5t^, '«rT5N « 

51^, 5Tt, <npF^t^ ^ 5t| I v£1^1 5t^, G^1 

5t^, C^^»l 5lft?l, C^^^ 5t€1l1—1 

t1f5?ii c^ sil f%f 

•iTTf^r^^ «t51 =11 i 

t2ll?11^5? 5?l I 

( 11 ) 

vilf«tc^$ 5»lf|»T. Kll5[=l 3^si^ ^^51 I 

«ti»il sitsji ?i^5i ^■\m ft«T I »r^ f^r:^ f^rnf^sT f^iffr's '^ftr^r 

C»!'^C»11 f«fiR 1 

^Tr*^»it’^[ I n*t«ir*t >it?1 Vsy *iT»i 

cMV §‘?t^i 5ic«l I ^i»n c^, tff^c?j 

c>\ ^c's ^in ^>in i ’^^nh'^ c’treisr '«rf^«! 

f^f=<^(?—*itii?ill6^ ^11^1 ^«fl5T ^t9|%-^t«ii I 

( 12 ) 

^f=i =itt f 

^t«iT^*i 5t»i5»i5i ff*f I f^’slN'§iT»i£ii^ 

^tsf I ^>r-'l!, *ft»f <2{«2f£3r vQ^f®!^ 

'6^191^ ^Tv.^' 5f^£ai^ 'Q >i?i®i^i 3t^i m 

5111 €^T®i^i ^tfsm ^fii*!T£»r ^itr^r 

^<j]t*i5ii 9itft£q5i I f^tt^i 'Q <i’*i^^:5i« 

511 =11! 
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( 13 ) 

Vm] CWf'^Q 

C2!(%?r I 

«t?Tf^5rr^ c^y\^^ n'^ f^ami m 

1 v8 fm] M ^91 

i2r»Tt«l*l-^#®T '9 cn '5T»l r^r^ ! 

^^CiT «tniW-4^ ^t®ir<|f^ '2t-fv^l I f^fsT 

^far^lSC^F "C’lStm^ ^-q?! 5*1«.^'T^ ■»Tf6^1, ^‘^^1 

fir:^ •ft^ f *Jp*t*iT5 ^1 ^fi?ii ci^^, »ft=5'«! 

^*i?i ftfsr^fns ?iG‘^:5 

15tl ■s^Jlf'T I’' 

( 14) 

^U^ C^ ’fc^ C^ C^ft^^l 'AV5) 

c^fsrc? I ^t?i1 c'scJi 5:»i:w c^Tcis^ cf'S c^nr^^ ?1>il 

^fsir!} ^iNfi} I •«l:5^^•-1t?l 

^5? ^^?ft ‘-«pr5ffe ^1 c^tcni 5(11 c-^c^t -sifsiT^ 

"<i! ®?I1 »|^ CS{\^” I 

’ (15) 

^j?ig5iT<ir ^r^5|5|g ^r^C'?- '4c?j^f?if 'S(*i3t^“'ii 

I C*fC^ 5^^f%^Jrtr3|^J C^'l^f'gff^) «i)«15^iu fTi0t9!!l 

^T5t?i C5lt?i ^51 \ 

^r^5fsfU'^[w i2t*<T^ i 

^T5rt5fJiu^ ?it^j ‘^(:^^s(t«f i ffR 

‘Str® “fl5 ^TC'U?! ^<fn fwi?a[ I :St5t?f 

t«tf%iFt®Tt® '^fm cn*\^ <3 
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^f»Tr«^5f, "siTfsr Ff^—c^T5[?i1 ^fiiin 

^T5’^ f 

(16 j 

■4^151 ^T?[ 7[m 'iir^ >TC^ 

hu ?tfi CifSr I 'SftsiTC^f^r 

c’^n^sjfspjf, c^-f ’tf'^iii : -:‘^i^5n^rr?i?r 

^•':^ C^"f I '®fW< ^’r»! I 5|rt^ 

^-f%; ^^vf-< 

:‘Az^ ^'z^ c^z[, ^t:»f 

*tT^ '®i’ ^’c^' '51':^ nz^ c'lt 

CM, '«}N SIR <*i:^ 'em ’tsrT'it® »®r i 

STJ*:-® ^'cff^^i, ‘vi)ti c<[t*i ‘nif I’ f«f^ 

‘U7) 

i CJf**(- ^z^^ ’«}^*( ^t^i, 

iT.af,-' T^im c^t<«ff'e I ^•iTlf^'Q 

ijt?, "5imf1*f, (.■•d®, C^Ti? CfTl? ‘"li^T^, c^Tt* C^T^ 

c&ju&T^ I 

'®?iV5^f? I ■’j?'5f<r, WG I «(si1-ff^;5, 

^KV'3 ^it^rl^, cm^ 

c^z^i'^ i 'i) "5(13 c^mte I 

( 18) 

cf\t c^l ^z^ i 

5K? <2mT'Q C?t^1, ^t^1 ff|t»I ! 
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?* 

f%f^ cJf’^(t>‘?n f^T^sr i 

I f>-,' ^tffr*!— 

C^T^t^T y^C'® 5^?I1 uf*l1I1 C^tsjsi 1 ^'211 

( 19) 

■^ITifTR^I C^C*f <ivf^! i>7i ?j|-j^s -i?! 1 

4-’;if C^lllS^^f ^{Jn j ^^^■^91 ^CiU C*T? I 

B 

« "sitsiT:?? *iu®5 3=}£5? =n i ■2iibl=i 

'^^1 '*fT£=T ftff^SriTr 1 ^‘1*1^' '<11! <1<i1 ^t5^1 

c< '®ftr^ "^IK ^i:< <t<, ®1 C's'jtrs^l ^r® 

=11 I r<M®l «iiy< ®5fV3 

f<f%5 I 

( 20 ) 

C< <)r§i 'll^'l f®f=l %‘^C® ^]£i5W =11 I (A 

f=fOT mv\ 'SfSISffei^} SI^J =11 <«t0^£iirH ^Slf® 

=11 ^r^?n tfi^vitsi 3i®jnT®ic=i wf<^5, r®f=i^ i'h® *tn^=i i 

t 

tr^lr^T *tt5i ^^<=1 'ii<' c^st’i <ir<5T i 

'sigjp: *^£<51 =11 I s^r^r?! ^if® <«i<it=! ’^®iti>t< =Ff<r®£??: 

•% 

sT^ToB*: ^f^ri^il. i ?i«^5?n=i-fl 

i-l£^ C^T=l ^51 tf?T< =1£=1C^ =*11 '‘<tP1 

5?l , glT^I’^sir 3^5;£® ?!'< =11/ 4|f®W1 I 

<jf^ f^C®! if'St^'' <]f®i=lTC3lf "^151? r=i<5^ <<«iU^t^3 »r'« 

Tf5, 5|r®I« =11^ I 
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PASSAGES FROM H. S. PAPERS 
[ With Hints ] 

( 1 ) 

c^, ^t5J 

vil^TC^ I c&Tc^ ^ 

55 ^T5 ^5T51 5fr5«1 '9-C?:n5 C5Z^ ‘il-C?C-f5 9ffl55 m I v£|-Cff-f 

'«[69I i^5, 1 C5 vi|C5lt?fCS» ^@51 5f^5n? 

5fr#l§K«F ^5^ 5f^51 I f<Pl 51^5 9tTf% c^l 5^5—^^.5 

‘il'SftfJiT C>lt ^f% C»II^ ^f5 1 ^^C5tC*t5 f=T5^5 5^^- 

^J^'SI T5iT5U?f5 »*IT« *tf55K«l I U. S. 19601 

Hints '. ^5?r >2Jt5r—tbn inotionless east » —slow ; C^f^f be 

abolished ; —continuous activity. 

i+5 

(2 ) 

'®rt5M “55ft5l •f5»l1 C5tW^t5 5 C&:5 

’*t^ ^tSf ," f%l 5C9IiT, >15 C?r5 5^1®? V' 

«w ^t5 5t5^^i 115^1 511 >i5in5i r*?r5, 

«ft5it5 5^51 I ^C5 'Sftfif 

TOft, c>ift5 w:5J5 5^c^tP5 5t|; m 

♦ 

5’9l ^t^1 I C>1 5f? »T5i*|5 5TC^ ^t*1 C??l, W f5f«^ C>lfel 

5iNt5 C5m ^t»r ci?5 1 h. S. I960 

««• 

Hints : —to earn knowicdgi j '415 —whose claim ; ?5rc*r^ 

j|' 5 fj;jf—ii, tie*rch of knowledge • 4^^^ 5t?—want to show, 

^3) 

5tl^5l C»TT^ 5T% 5051 I 5tC3r C»1t4 C4^51 51^5 

55 ? 5^51 ^t5'e C5T5 I 

515t55r>ft5l ■^t’f5T5 5155 ifl’f f5'«T^5l m ?P5i 5ff?5l ^5^5 I 
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5lT^ I C5t?('Q I ^T^r^II 

^£5 ^ 355 ," mit i ‘i'<5ifc'3 

TO Cn C»lt^mC?l '®lT2f5| I IIS. I960 

Hints: fsTCfsT—is forbidden j f'fiSfir^l-lonelincas , -^eiitry . 
dying. 

(4) 

c«t^t?i i ?fiit?iKSf?( 

^|?ll I t:,%] ^ 

^t5T?T f^|3it3i mw I 

f^r=i C^T^lTl^ ?»l I C^ ^T^l 

I 5R«(T^ r^f'i ^t(:?l1 Tf*f 

■» ' 

—H.H. mo. 

Hints: JJR'^'tV—hssitation ; ^^Si l’»l >f*^^ - the pnsoiH crisis, ?i':^’ 

—will be able to tide over. 

(5) 

c’T iffejr^ mm *ffj^i ^f’l-'i, 'ot>i?T 

r c^ ^fm ^TfB?ii nut I 

C^ltSf^K^^ '©T^ill fV ?’ ''51t5iR¥ 5T^r?i f?£^ 

*ft? ?* c>T 3ipT^ f cm^ msit mf*!'® »u 

^ 1 ^ CT ■'?itf5t»f i f ^r^a5it'<f 5[t«n 

5itf^*i 1 c»iW®i cn-^f C^sf ?’ ‘f"i£'*fri|* 1 

^ ^1'Q I <!«,'T£S( ^':5£’IT^ 911£??— 

^^^1 f^i 1 ’ —TL 5. Compart. I960 

Hints^ GlRt^?r?r--of earning money , .f*l£^ ’If^ ?-—can jou 

ind a job for me ? 
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( 6 ) 

c"5f5'fr?r >siTr^ tffts i l%| 

I >1^11 

5:^ i 

5;^ d? I C5lr^? - sr^- 

■^f 15 sitf ^ttrwOT‘tsTi^ 

r.^T«*ft5 ^115 I f *11 v ^T«^1 c^t=jf?=r 

C^Kij, C'S'TCl? I —17. S. Camp.rf 1960 

Hints >i'3l-*rlirap . —at tlio twinljling of an oyp , — 

are v.iniphinf{. 

(7 ) 

ti 

=j^v -5|t^T^ 5^15^ I cyi«S«11 

f<i:»!<; C9TC9fr^" cn ^is( *ifT55r5 1 ci5t^5l cpr^ff i^T 

^t^^Tr?! ^Wz^ 'sfcsi^s'^:^! f%:’?rf5 i viir^re i >15^ 

C5T<f c'tfiii^ 1 c^ ^t»i 

'<F‘<i! ■snfs? 5rc» I v£]‘?ii 5s^5c§>5i is^t?it^ c«i^T'®f5| 

d) £F? <>fc^. 5 icsi ^'sf i 

W ^Z^ fF£*5 fF^ ^6^5f 

nT5^>l ■‘f|5'€ C^Pt^ I —H. S. J961' 

Hir.ls : afC^—hii \0 cxoc.-dotl ; 5f£^ could i ot .*voi' drosm. 

( 8 ) 

'wz^ V ^11 ^z^ cwf^c^ 

I CFf^f^l ^^»T, i5[t?lK5P ft's, 

^t£F5 '«lT»It5 <tr9p ^?r, C(f5 I 
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^<(^1 '<1^1 1 

Tff^ at^ ! CJll 'vSl^f^ fsj^T 

f^fsi cvfRr'S I —//. s. IUC,L 

HinU : ^<!, ^tf»T3l—smiling a. little . ■j\'^ —..iiuc'utn. f^^T-every¬ 

day. 

I 9) 

»f^' »i^T- I liii^r 

c<£ti5i ’fc^c? 1 -31151:^ i *^5l $r?ic^ <t] y|^j|iit 

I 'sit^ ^-<1^ ^i:3ir^, >jtgi 

^?ii 3jti5 c®c«ic^ i ^.^'s mz-^ i 

^mf?l ^t«S!^^ i^lfw I C“fr^W '«Ti«5 C^Z^ ds^sfgi 

f\im^ *tl^fs} diiJrTO ®55,,^il-CirW'-^t^l'G —77. S luoi 

Hints ; '1*ft*f*l —to iPt foot on , even tlio cmichit ',, ^ 

* ( 10 ) 

TTf^fS 5Tr«. c^»f 5i?i <icj=ff^", ''5f< 

*tf55r(:iS c*tt^siT^(^ I -rfif-ii^ esfiJ 

vfl^5rii ift^'t C5il 1 'SfifsT 

?lt5f, ^Tf‘1?tr’Tir ^£5f '«;T5ft^ -9|Tr^ :*’— 

c^T *^Nc^«i 5^11 <i^-i '«>i|incif^i .nj* 

^tfjf vD^fific c^sin vi)^ ^r»! c>i^ 

I —//. ,S' Compact. IbOl 

• Hints : C^*f (2J^ —gettini., qniio ready j (.?■>? fcpi— in the rnoantim,. 

( il ) 

♦fTr^fsT 1^ vStfl <itil®n I 
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I C^NTir C^^ST ySi'9^^ 7^-s 7 

C3i^ I lii^e ?rf??n?r ^»rTh[=f 

I -s{\T{]^ c'^a ^^rsT^i-—^5(17 7 ^%^5 t 

— H. S. Compart 1961 

T 

Hints: *ir3‘(1—idea; '2f^ t*!'<??C515r—oxprcqspd ; ^fr^ST—evaluates. 

( 12 ) 

^Rll frsg =11 i 

r.m] t’31^11—t£i^ 1%H tii?[ I c^fei ^<T:6t 

^src?i^ Tqcsi^ ?pQft, c®1^1 ^rsvi 1 r^:w^ ^^:5T9 

5?lfii—'3t'Q ^=1 5T?f I ^<«ri 5l5fT?l 

OT®T 1 

5(1 I ^T9 =(i I ^1 sf^^i 

C5(^ I —II. 8. Compart. bWl 

Hints : —b'ography ; 'srf^S'Sl—oxpvifluca t anxiety. 


(13) 

^ 5 ^ ^fe91=(, 

3111:5| ^]\ 1 * 

^*?fl r®f% 3tt^ 

^i%z% =11 1 = 1 %^^ f 153 rw'^% 

cwiWi <sl^t-f =if%r?(?i ^tfi^ OfRr^ 
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I cn Ji<»n 

1 — H. S. 1962, 

Hints : 31^ '^^*1—may bless you ; cpared % C^flK^d— 

tha moonlight. 

(14) 

'6 c^‘ ?**-- 

c»it^ ciff^^i 

’?TiI "'Q ? 'G C^' C«t1 ?” 

'^iTfsT c^f^»ir»i, “^tf*r fbf^ 

]—^]fk €t5!?f v(:^^< fjfi^ 

StfeT) *nf^»lt5I =i1 I ‘T?^r«f^ f^fil 

|« ‘'^tr»ft^1 *i^^i I” —II. s. ]7o2 

Hints ; RffFUi—startlcd ; caught hold bi my hand ; 

^’Jp^ —in whispers i —lashed me. 

(15) 

‘‘^fm =T' I ^iT^-hTr^^ **fc^r ^i^sf ^tr»i«T, 

^T5T?f c?r5^ ?Ftf% CFf^^ll C5fT"t5i ^f^if ai i 

=^1311 C^I®! C^^1 cn‘% 

^fm *'^], 

3J1 5tm c^9iifi 

‘Sttf f»ff^ ? —11 S. 1962 

Hints ; 'SC*I—by virtue of climate of that place , 5ll 

^T^T—lost health | ’tt^t'A—to get back | 'STt? Hi—know no 

bounds fSRS —with smiling face. 
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( 16 ) 

I C9fTf^=(f’j[riT I 

^t5i ■4r*i?ii I ^im 

1 I 

f-if^c^ c’t^i I c*ff'«ft'5 c^ff^c^ 1 5?#l?r 

'«(f<f^tfi F9T 6»» 5f9T?:^c&.—^iSi7jfS''-^T'5tc^ i 

» 

^9T ^2St^ I »«t'A ^t’ltwi c^t?F 

^1 I C^T ^1 

cs^TF ift^tJiir^ c^F? i 

11. S Compart. 190: 

Hints ' C^ff^fT 'Hffsi^ll—by coiicojiling . ®rl^i’<iTf< —by hij barj^c. ; — 

conUmioualy . —tirtli'ha/t ’^T-R^ 3p^f5|5—t t.r'ially pl.iyful. 


( IT ,' 

■^f'^^11 A\f\\ I ^nn ntsi—c>f 

^TS, I ^T>ir?r 

^t'3|9(‘=l «IW "sut-l 5f«?I?Il f^ilTCl I If1^ 

>T^?i ^tMi wnI.'S fpf-c^:^ -.ii, 

«itf«i'8 '<1^1^ ^‘“f I fff^ 'iT^ 

cf\ ^t ur^ ^uu 

‘ cm^i 

?pj^ * 11- S. Compart. 1962 

mats ; C^t^ ^ 4^—some f-vil star | f^’r\'^?l was bent on j 

—slran^jUly ; —intoulion . —easily ; —to briq*» undci-. 
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( 18 ) 

'SfT^T^ i|r?i refill ^C5ff»i I •nipj ^rf<r% 

f»i!>2r5tf^?-5 c3?Tc^?i »ii^ ^rf5!ji 5 ^ 151 % 1 c»t 

^tScuf^*i 1 c*T ^T%i *fr®?iTr^»i I r^i5 cf\^\ 

I ^:flp ^f^%8 ^f^»T! cffRc^ cffVc« c^i f^tui 

^1^«T I =iFtt*I1 ilf §?[ f^ ><ir5| t C^ 

cairc3{f ®tr>igi i>f9i»r 1 

« 

'8 Jiff'S 415Ft5r 

i J-T -W=fSl Ctrf^C'S CJfRriS ^65r9tT«! sVvtll 

4^151 1 — H. S Compart 1962 

Hint* :-f^5f5T^< Bf^TC^r I’C'S^ ^C'fT—in t'ln groy water ourraut. «ff>f»t| 

—\va«i floating. ^srt>*j^—ftpprobe>Bion. Jiff'S—with curiosity. 

(ID) 

CT ^spiffs? C>1^ ^1 Tiraftfl c^Tfsn 

ffsf i 'sHi c^r^rrifii i 

%5i ¥5T^T®1 'srsst®. ifcs? Jiwrai ; 

r.ijf®^ cs>w^ «itr»it?r Bt^r ’tTf*r ?rr*iTiii- 

*fT^ I c*f^ 

ff«iii 'oc?» .^Tf^?[ fVciii:?? 3iw 511 Cfr«T- 

c?ii (?^t5it«.'Sftrn i -H.8.1903 

Hints : C^fS —onco upon a time. 'sr®t'3—unknown, 

dim. ’srf^rjtf^’.—the atotf. 

• (20) 

^T«n ff15fi =T^yi i «iMi %- 

5iT«i c^r»i I Jic^o c^^ ?5??ii c?t»t i 

jrcsr c^l ?iffc^isi 

15 
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“W1 l” 

5|?ii cFf^^ jptri? ^rfe 

lff»r ■-ipfIj'R I ^WCVi ^fe^5R, “'Bl^ i ^fir 

5j<F*ra n«ii c?5T f^rRr??r 

'srf^ I H. 8,13G9 

Hints : 5t«l^ ^<ff^’s(f3r CSpfe^ljcsfJr-hoavoa a heavcy sigh. t^lPTr*! O’!**!— 

bocamo pale. '2ft’@—tlis rage, ’tf^jil—by molting. —cheeked. 


( 21 ) 

i «rr¥^ n¥9TTc’^»TT^t?l ^rl f¥, 

0t|i5tf¥ltTr¥:^C¥ ^ ¥t5TiT '»riT—vil^lfsT ^TT’ft^ I »ilff¥ '€fif¥ 

F|%B^ *ffr^ C^T Clt^ 

I C5H^!5 |^¥ 

^t®1 I H S. 1903 

Hints : iivf^ ?nt’[t^f—t!i- affair was such. ^f:5f?r WS ^T«’—red as 

blood. 


( 22 ) 

t 

?rtfl CFr*t ^^z^ ^t»r¥ mt^ 

sn 1 1 ciffl?r 

njzm .^:»r 'art^'e f&»r *fr¥ c^"t ; 

¥l-^tll1 C^tl5 C^r»T ^’l»I f^fw 'Q 

^ I 511 5f?5ni ^^*11 ^t*»n *ff3;¥|, ^1 
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*>fr5=i; cin ‘<2lc>iW cfr^jr^rli ft 

i sti3i sri ^ i 

—ff. 8. Compart. 1963 

Hints : - by indiiljj'snuo, STPHT to his heart’s content, 

( 23 ) 

*^??rniTW, ^\fk^ *13P, C15W1 

^ <(«(1 i ’ 

^f?i?n vn^ aim^i 

ifTW I ^5?1. Clf*JtC¥ R-?Tf m 

“iTf«« «^tar W W 

Vjr*(TiT '«rmnj i 

w^’T ^1, cs\^ 

I 

?it^ ■'9 I '^rwi 

"®ft^t\ ^1 C^tVsT^tj!” —H. S. Compart. 1983 

Hints : ^f<?ll—by pointin}^ hia fmgoc at. Prdf^iffrir—by no fault 

of yoiic 0 W!i. 5^nr‘t—in disj^njrfp '5fti:»l3I^1 ^f^TKi-by sarrondorinjj. 

— pm li r'.it 9 d. 

( 24 ) 

^9r«rj m I 5?r mrfflrn c«rT¥ 

I C5tJ^c*r c«f»rf3i, <2tfta c^» f&c«f 
jRf OTif C>!Tftf^ 5^ 5i1, C^ C^k^f'Q cm C^^^^ «?C»lTltf« I T^l- 

'srrm?, ^ff^.nif?,c^rsi, 

m ^ i 

Hints: f^lf3I^r:*»! *t?ir-whai, a ^--aad city. -peidin< to tbs sky, 

C’TtKtfwi *11—does n'Jt feel {aay. *B^'!'9’?—monuments. —fountains. 
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( 25 ) 

^ ^ci5 '«rfPt^fft9i I c^ ^tcsc 

^ 

5 »^ ii\\ ?jf:»fffl?ft?r me i ^ ^ 
c?=r ? 

ftsR) ^ =TT%1 ^1, p ftf»i?l ^pj»r, 

(751 <y\1^ f^sf 5(1 1 ^\f^ C^j 5(1 CB(I51 CT 

C«fI5(-'©r;( ^tl^s( y -^H, s 1964 

Glints : 5(t5rf?r on behalf of hia maternal uncle, indeed. 

5Ii1^Kl—nodding the head. 

( 26 ) 

i ^T^t?( sfi^^ ^t-(t?i f*t«i 'Sltd 

%ffI5( i ^T*^J^tC»( f%f^ \ 

5ltr=V T(ff ^tf^l®5( I ®(^?(1 ^tf^C55( I 

^rf^nsi nc«f i c^ ^T>iti*f?r 

C’? 5i»rt*fii^l *lt?iitff9i, ^t?l 'Ills ^\ i 

C3! vUl^ ^t5tr5 51^ 5?|el 9T|!(tffiT I 

—II S. 1964 

Hints ’. 'St'tfifftlS ^TJ—wai a stranger, so to say. 

—to make friends with. eagerness. 

( 27 ) 

5?»if*r '*3 1 =*(f(ST«ft?i ‘SlTd 

5(11 ^<?fi ^^»(t»( ntf^«( I cfR^i c^( ff 

5*^ ^f^»(, ‘vil^l f% l?!*( ? C^lfl*if9If«( 

f^=r ^T5(1 r 
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.’SOME PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 

's'Rtr’F finrtff I’ 

5«»lK CT (?I ^f*l»I, PfSfS ■/ 

c>i *1^? c^r ■<«? >n 

spfii?—Ti J|T ^ (?R ? w atuMws 

▼Rfl RiRfm ^si I’ • —jff. s. 1934 

Bints r ^‘fl—disobedient. rightful. will tjinintain. 


( 28 ) 

C7[z^9\ Q5|sft g|j|i ^ CT t%silS 

sirf^J^sr, -S{t^f ^^<5 

n«r ^r?i tffB^I siTf^ i ‘ i -ii^rs? 

=11, c? ^»i?i *tr«f 511 I 

?flf^ c. «5{f9t?( <tfi5r;r; '«iT^ »r<’?'5t<T ?r»r *tT?i ?^i 

^5i»t3ft € ?ff»Tpr5rtift 5fr*j 

I - H. S. Compirt. >4 

Hints; ??—],'svo!?. ^T' $■??.; v.'itho\ii, i»thcring. 

atosain};. 

« 

I 29 ) 

^tf*! f^riT-f c^r^5i cif^cw ^t^jVi 

^r«r fsr-fi®, 5T:flf 5i|iij i 

6 ^tsi^ c^iVifr^^ cm \ ^rtisfc^ 

^ ^sm I c»p*i ^*1 ■nc«i ^ , ^fir 
^tv^z^ «t»i •itc^ I c^ c^5j 

^ !** ^ 5it5f3fr3ir cBT^ ve^^ri 
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cwsf 1 CT c?r»r c»i cifin 

C|t?l1 C«^r5f I 

— E. 8. Compart. 1964 

Hints : —to como into various relations with. 

man<made. ^1—dress. 

( 30 ) 

^i>ir^c»T5r--Qt i 

'»rTsrtr??i 5»f^;, ■:5T^^TW 

sfi, ^ «itf 

?ii:«(T tm m iTi, i 

f — II. 8. Compart. 1964 


Hin^s ; CW~liivi'. si—brightness. ■«—cbsiaek. 



EXPANOING A SKELETON STORY 




INTRODUCTION 


Expanding a skeleton story is to build up a story from 
given hints or outlines. To be able to write a complete 
story from bare points is no easy matter. It requires skill and 
constant practice. But it is, no doubt, a very^interesting as 
well as a delightful thing to practise the art of story-writing. 

In expanding a skeleton story, attention should be paid 
to the points as follows : 

1. You should read the hints or outlines very carefully 
80 «that you may have an idea of the story as a whole. 

2. You should then proceed to connect every point 
given in the outline in a natural and lively way. 

3. You should clostly follow the order of events in 
the outline. 

4. You should give proper emphasis on each point in 
the outline. 

5. You should end the story in a way as striking as 
possible. 

6. The story should be written in simple and idiomatic 
English and in the past tense. 

7. Conversations should be introduced in the story 
whenever possible and they should be lively, natural and 
interesting. 

8. Lastly you are to suggest a title for the story and the 
title should be in keeping with the subject-matter. 

SOME SKELETON STORIES FULLY EXPANDED 

1. Outline : The dog with a piece of meat in his mouth 
—crosses a river—sees his own shadow—takes it for another 
dog wifh a piece of meat—tries to snatch the shadow of the 
piece, of meat in the water—loses his own. 
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The Complete Story 

The Dog and the Shadow 

One day a dog stole a piece of meat from a house. He 
ran away with it to his home as fast as he could. On his 
way he had to cross a river. There was a narrow plank over 
it. When he looked into the water the dog saw his own 
shadow in the clear water. He took it for another dog with 
a piece of meat. 

He was a very greedy dog. He wanted to get the meat 
that the dog in the water had. So he opened his mouth to 
snatch the piece of meat that he saw in the water. At once 
his own piece of meat fell down into the river below and 
was lost. 

2. Outline : A fox falls into.a well—cannot get out—a 
goat peeps in—the fox invites her—says, “The water is 
sweet”—the goat believes him—jumps in-'-the tox climbs 
over her back—the goat helpless. 

The Complete Story 

The Fox and the Goat 

One day a fox, by chance, fell into a well. He tried his 
best to get out but could not. 

After a time a thirsty goat came to the well and peeped 
in to see if there was any water. The fox saw her and invited 
her to come in. 

“The water here is very cool and sweet,” said the fox. 
“Jump in and quench >3ur thirst.’* 

She was a foolish goat. She believed in what the fox had 
said. So she jumped into the well. 

At once the clever fox stepped on the goat's back and 
jumped out of the well. Now the helpless goat did not 
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know what to do. At last some farmers who were passing 
by saw the goat and drew her out. 

3. Outline : Some frogs in a pond pray to Indra for a 
king—Indra throws a log of wood—frogs afraid at first— 
but then disappointed—pray again to Indra for another king 
—Indra sends a stork—the result. 


The Complete Story 

The Frogs and their King 

* Once upon a time some frogs lived in a pond. One day 
they prayed to Indra to give them a king. He laughed when 
he heard the prayer of the frogs, but he threw a log of woods 
into the water, saying, “This is your king.” 

The log oj wood fell down into the water with a great 
noise. The frogs were so afraid that they jumped this way 
and that. ‘'What a great king he must be said all 
the frogs. 

But the log of wood lay still into the water. One of the 
frogs went to it and jumped up on it. Then all the other 
frogs hopped up to it and jumped on it. The log of wood 
did not movfe •, it lay still. 

So the frogs did not like that dull king. They prayed to 
Indra for another king. ^ 

This time Indra sent them a stork who at once began to 
eat the frogs as fast as he could catch them. 

4. Outline : A hungry fox saw some bunches of ripe 
grapes hanging high—time after time he made a bound to get 
at them—but at every bound he fell just short—at last he 
gave up trying—went away saying, “I think these grapes are 
sour and they are not worth having.” 
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The Complete Story 

The Fox and the Grapes 

One day a fox, being very hungry, was moving about in 
search of something to eat. All of a sudden he found some 
bunches of ripe grapes hanging high up on a wall. 

At once the fox wanted to have those grapes. But they 
were far beyond his reach. Time after time he made a 
bound to get at them, but at every bound he fell just short. 
At last he was tired out and gave up trying. He was sure 
he would never get at the grapes. 

*‘I don't care,” he said as he went away. “After all, I 
think these grapes are sour. They are not worth having.” 

There are some men who, not being able to get what 
they want, often say that it is not wQrth having. 

5. Outline : A little mouse was caught by a lion— 
begged for her life—the lion let her go—some tJme after the 
lion was caught in a hunter's net—he tried hard to get out, 
but could not—roared aloud in pain and fear—the little 
mouse heard him roar—ran to his help—set him free. 

The Complete Story 

The Least May Help the Greatest * 

One day a lion was sleeping in his cave. A little mouse 
lyho was running over his body woke him up. At this the 
lion was very angry and caught her under his paw. 

**Oh, sir V* cried the little mouse, “pray don’t kill m6. 
Let me go, and if you spare my life, I may do you some 
good in future.*' 

The lion let the mouse go though he heartily laughed at 
the idea of being helped by so small a thing as a mouse.'^ 

One day the lion was caught in a hunter's net. He tried 
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hjs best to get out of it, but could not. *At last he gave up^ 
trying and began to roar aloud in pain and fear. 

The little mouse who was near by heard him roar. At 
once she ran to his help. “It is my turn now/* she said. 
And she began to gnaw at the ropes that bound the lion. 
After a time all the ropes were cut off and the lion was 
once more free« 

6. Outline i A stag comes to drink iif a clear pool— 
he sees his own reflection—he admires his fine horns—he 
despises his own legs—hunters and hounds come negr the 
pool—the stag tries to run away in fear—his horns get 
caught in a tree—he cannot run away—he repents that he 
praised the horns. [ H. 5. 2962 ] 


The^Complete Story 

The Foolish Stag 

One day a stag came to drink water at a pool. He saw 
his own shadow in the clear water of the pool. ^‘Wbat 
large, splendid horns 1 have T thought he in great pride. 
Then he looked down at his slender legs and small feet. 
“Alas, how ugly my legs and feet are f*’ he said in 
great sorrow. 

As he was thus thinking sadly, he saw some hunters and 
hounds coming towards the bank of the pool. "The hunters 
are after me !” he cried and began to run as fast as he coulch 
But, by chance, his horns caught among the branches of a 
tfee. He was held so fast that he could not move. Soon 
the hunters came up and it was an easy thing for them to 
kill the poor stag. 

“Oh,** said the stag in great sorrow before his death, 
“I fofind fault with my legs, but they carried me to safety. 
I admired my horns which led me to death.** 
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7, Outline : A man had a goose that daily laid a golden 
egg—he hid these eggs in a box—^he sold them one by one 
and became rich—he wanted to become richer still—he 
thought of getting at once all the golden eggs from the goose 
—he killed the goose—he got nothing. fff. S, 2960] 


The Complete Story 

The Greedy Man 

Once upon a time there lived a man in a village. He 
had a wonderful goose that daily laid a golden egg. He 
collected these eggs and hid them in a box. After that he 
sold them one by one and got rich in a very short time. 

But be was a very greedy man who wanted to become 
richer still. can be a very rich man,” thought he, “if I 
can get at once all the golden eggs from the go^se.'* 

He then took a knife, killed the goose and cut her open. 
But to his great sorrow, he found nothing inside. 

So, led by greed, he lost what^he had. 

8. Outline : A wolf has a bone stuck into its throat—it 
asks a crane to pull it out—the crane is afraid—the wolf 
promises reward to the crane—the crane picks the bone out 
—^it asks for reward—the wolf says, “Your rewald is that I 
have not bitten off your head.” [H. S, Compart, 2962] 

The Complete Story 

The Wolf and the Crane 

One day a wolf had got a large bone stuck in his throat. 
He went to a crane and asked her if she would pick it out 
with her long beak. “If you will do so,” said he, will 
give you a good reward.” 
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The crane was at first afraid. But, at last, she put her 
long beak into the wolfs throat and soon got the bone out. 
Then she reminded him of his promise. 

“You foolish bird !” replied the wolf in great anger, 
“how dare you ask for the reward ? You put your head 
into a wolf’s mouth, and have brought it out safely. Is it not 
a good reward for you that I allow you to live,?’* 

And the wicked wolf went away without waiting to hear 
anything more. 

9. Outline : A fox invites a crane to dinner—the only 
item is soup served in a shallow plate—the crane can only 
siltk a few drops—next day the crane invites the fox—dinner 
is served in a bottle with a long narrow neck—the fox can 
only lick the outside. f 5, 2964 1 

The Complete Story 

Tit for Tat 

Once upon a time a fox and a crane became very good 
friends. One day the fox invited the crane to dine 
with him. 

The crane arrived in time in the fox’s hole and found 
that all th^ food was served in a shallow plate. With his 
long beak he could have nothing at all and only sucked a 
few drops. However, the for enjoyed himself with the food 
and lapped all up to the last drop. 

Next Jay the crane invited the fox to dine with him. 
Bu*t the fox was much vexed to see that the food was served 
in a tall jar having a long neck. Into this the crane could 
easily put his long beak but the fox was not able to get 
anything. So he had to remain satisfied by only licking the 
outside? And before he went away, he said to the crane, 
“This is tit for tat, indeed T 
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10. Outline : A donkey carrying a load of salt—falK» 

by chance into a stream—salt is dissolved in water—donkey 
is relieved of the burden—next day the donkey carries 
another load of salt—deliberately throws himself into the 
stream—the following day the master makes the donkey 
carry a load of cotton—again the donkey throws himself into 
the stream—the load becomes heavier—the donkey learns 
a lesson. [H, S. Compart, 2964} 

The Complete Story 

The Foolish Donkey 

i. 

One day a farmer took his donkey to the sea-side to 
carry a load of salt. On his way home the poor donkey fell» 
by chance, into a stream. As a result of this, the salt was 
dissolved in water and the donkey was relieved of the 
burden. He was very happy to find that the bags on his 
back were lighter. 

The next day the donkey was carrying another load oi 
salt. On his way home he deliberately threw himself into the 
stream and relieved him of the burden. At this the farmer 
was very angry. He wanted to teach the donkey a good lesson. 

So the following day the farmer made the donkey to 
carry a load of cotton. When he came to the river, he 
again stumbled on purpose and fell into the water. But he 
‘was surprised to find that the load became many times 
heavier than before. Now the donkey learnt his lesson. 

11. Outline: Androcles, a slave, ran away from the 
house of his cruel master—he took refuge in a forest—there 
he removed a thorn from a lion’s paw—Androcles was later 
arrested and thrown to a lion—it was the same lion as 
Androcles had treated—the lion fawns upon Androcles— 
everybody k amazed—Androcles is pardoned. [H, S. 2963] 
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The Complete Story 

Androcles and the Lion 

In the days of old, there lived, in Rome, a slave named 
Androcles. He was cruelly treated by his master. So one 
day he ran away from his cruel master and took refuge 
in a forest. 

One day he found a cave in the forest and went into it to 
take a rest. He was very tired, so he fell fast asleep after a 
short time. All of a sudden he heard the roar of a lion and 
woke up. In front of him he saw a great lion holding up 
OQe of his paws. He found a thorn into the lion's paw and 
at once removed it. 

Some months later Androcles was arrested and taken 
to Rome. He was thr«wn to a hungry lion for running 
away from his master. 

When the ^ion came out of the cage and saw Androcles, 
it did him no harm. It was the same lion as Androcles had 
treated when he was living in the forest. Everyone was 
amused to see the lion fawning upon Androcles. When the 
truth was learnt the poor slave was pardoned. 

12. Outline : A farmer's sons were in the habit of 
quarrelling ^ong themselves—the farmer is anxious about 
their future—he asks them to break a bundle of sticks— 
none can do it—the bundle is untied— each single stick is 
easily broken—the boys understand the moral. 

[H.* 5. Compart. 1963] 

'S. 

The Complete Story 

Union is Strength 

A certain farmer had four sons who always quarrelled 
with one another ; and nothing that their father said or did 
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seemed to make them change their habits. So the farmer 
was very anxious about their future. 

At last, one day, he hit upon a plan. He called all his 
sons round him and asked them to break a bundle of sticks. 
All his sons tried to do so, but the bundle was too strong 
for them. 

•Now,” said the farmer, “untie the bundle, take one 
piece of stick seperately and see if you can break it,*' 

Again all the sons obeyed their father, and this time 
they were able to break each stick with little eflFort. 

“My sons/’ said the farmer in a grave voice, “you are 
like that bundle of sticks. If you will bind yourselves to live 
in peace together, nobody will be able to do you any harm. 
But if you go on quarrelling among yourselves, you will be 
easily defeated by your enemy. Sd always remember that 
in union there lies strength.” 

The boys could now understand everything’ very clearly 
and began to live in peace together. 

13. Outline : A poor wood-cytter’s axe fell into a stream 
—he wept bitterly—the river-goddess took pity on him— 
but wishing to test his honesty, first showed him a gold axe 
and then a silver one—the man refusing both, was given not 
only his own axe but the other two axes also. j 

Another wood-cutter heard the story—tried to cheat the 
river-goddess—lost his own axe for nothing. [H, S. 2962] 

The Complete Story 

Honesty is its Reward 

One day a poor wood-cutter was felling a tree by the 
side of a stream. By chance he let slip his axe which fell 
into the water. A poor man as he was, he wept bitterly 
for the loss of his axe. 
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• The river-goddess heard him cry and took pity on him. 
So she appeared before him and wanted to know why he 
was crying. When the poor man explained to her the cause 
of his grief she dived into the water. But wishing to test 
his honesty she first showed him a gold axe and then a 
silver one. But the wood-cutter refused both of them as 
they did not belong to him. 

Then the river-goddess went down into the water once 
more and brought out the axe the poor man had lost “Is 
this yours ?” she asked 

The wood-cutter was very much delighted to sec his lost 
axe and replied, “Yes, it is mine.*’ 

The river-goddess, being very pleased with his Ijonesty, 
gave him not only his own axe but also the two other 
axes. 

i 

The poor man was now beside himself with joy and went 
back to his •home. He showed the axes to one of his 
companions and told him the story. But he was a very 
greedy man. He wanted to cheat the river-goddess. 

So the next day he went to the side of the stream and 
let slip his axe on purpose. He then sat down on the bank 
and began to cry bitterly. The river-goddess heard him cry 
and appealed before him as before. When she heard his 
story, she went down into the water, brought up a gold axe 
and asked, “Is it the axe you have lost ?'’ 

The greedy man said, “Yes, it is my axe. Oh, please 
give it tu me.*’ 

* At once the river-goddess disappeared and thus the 
greedy man lost his own axe for nothing. 

14. Outline : A shepherd boy used to take his sheep 
to a field by the side of a forest—one day out of fun he 
cried,*“Wolf f Wolf !”—the people who heard him cry ran 
to bis help—found no wolf—one day a wolf really came— 
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the boy shouted out for help—^nobody came to his help- • 
the wolf ate some of the sheep. 

The Complete Story 

The Shepherd Boy and the Wolf 

A shepherd boy used to take his sheep to a field by the 
side of a forest. He was a very naughty boy and was fond 
of making fun. 

One day he wanted to laugh at the people of his village. 
So he cried as loud as he could» '^The wolf is come. Oh^ 
come and help me !** All the people who were working z“i 
the fields near by heard him cry and came running to help 
him. When they came, they found no wolf. So, in anger, 
they called the boy names and went r.way. 

One day a wolf really came. The shepherd boy shouted 
at the top of his voice, ‘ The wolf ! the wolf I’ The people 
who were working near by did not believe him this time. 
They thought it was a lie, as it was before. So the wolf 
ate some of the sheep and 'went away leaving the 
boy weeping. 

15. Outline s A hare laughed at a tortoise for his slow 
pace—the tortoise wanted to run a race with h»m—the fox 
was asked to be the judge—the race began—the hare went 
to sleep under a tree when he was half way—the tortoise 
reached the goal. 


The Complete Story 

The Hare and the Tortoise 

One day a hare saw a tortoise moving slowly on. He 
laughed at his slow pace and said, “I can run a hundred 
times faster than you.’* 
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^ The tortoise said, “Yes, what you say is true, but I can 
beat you in a race/’ 

The hare laughed aloud when he heard this. He said, 
“Let us run a race to the tree that stands on the river. Our 
friend, the fox, will be the judge.” 

The hare and the tortoise began the race. The tortoise 
was going far behind the hare. When the har^p was half way 
to the goal, he found a tree and went to sleep under it. He 
knew he could get to the goal first. But the slow tortoise 
kept on running steadily. 

The tortoise reached the tree while the hare was still 
sleeping. When the hare woke up, he found no trace of the 
tortoise. So he ran as fast as he could, and when he reached 
the river, he saw the tortoise laughing. 


Exercises for Expanding Skeleton Stories 

1. Belshazzar, the last Chaldean king of Babylon, held a 
feast—used the gold cups plundered by his father from the 
Temple of Jerusalem—a mysterious hand wrote some strange 
words on the wall—the king was terrified—none of the 
wise men «could explain it—at last Daniel, a captive Jew in 
the land, explained it—a prophecy about the fate of the 
king—it came true the next day. 

2. A merchant riding home from a fair—a large sum of 
money in a bag—a forest on bis way—sudden downpour of * 
rain—his grumbling—blames God—attacked by an armed 
highwayman who tries to shoot him dead and rob him—his 
gun-powder damp and his shot fails to go off—the merchant 
escapes and thanks God. 

3. A young English prisoner in France yearns to see 
' his mother—ready to cross the channel on a cask changed 

into a frail boat—detected and brought before Napoleon— 
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Emperor touched by the boy’s filial piety—sets him free with 
a purse of gold for his mother. 

4. A noble man gives a feast—a fisherman demands one 
hundred lashes as price for the fish supplied—all surprised 
—after fifty lashes, he asks to give the rest to the gatekeeper 
who has demanded half the price—the noble man under¬ 
stands—the gatekeeper whipped and dismissed—the fisher¬ 
man rewarded. 

5. An active ant is busy collecting food on a winter day 
—-an idle grass hopper begs a bit—the ant asks what it did in 
the summer—the grasshopper sang all the while—he is, 
therefore, to dance all the winter. 

6. A sailor thrown on an island—hungry and thirsty— 
sees coconut trees—unable to climb—thrown stones at the 
monkeys on the trees —the monkeys throw coconuts at him 
—he gets food and drink. 

7 Two women quarrelled over a child-^wcnt before a 
judge—the judge ordered to cut the child into two—the real 
mother cried, “Do not kill the child.*’—the other woman 
remained silent. 

8. There rages a fierce battle—birds and beasts fight— 
the bat takes a side only with the winning ps*rty—peace 
concluded—the bat becomes an object of hatred—boycotted 
both by the birds and beasts. 

9. Two blind beggars—one said, *'God alone can make 
one happy,’*—the other said, “The king alone can make one 
happy,’*—the king sent the second beggar a loaf of bread 
filled with gold coins—finding it heavy, he sold it to the 
first beggar—the first bepgar becomes rich and happy. 

10. A hungry fox—sees a cock on a tree—asks him to 
come down for, says he, it has been decided in a big meeting 
of the birds and animals that all will be friends from now on 
—the cock is, however, unconvinced—a pack of hounds at 
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some distance—“Why do you run ?** ftiys the cock—“They 
nfisiy not have heard of the recent decision/’ says the fox 
running for life. 

11. A great scholar was invited to a dinner by a king— 
he did not eat the food—he only touched it with the sleeve 
of his coat—when asked he replied that he was allowed to 
enter the palace only because his dinner suit was fine. 

12. A teacher punishes a boy at schobl—his mother 
enters the classroom in anger—begins to scold—the teacher 
orders the class to recite the multiplication table—hoys do 
it in chorus—her voice drowned—she leaves angry and 
confused—the teacher s honour is saved. 

13. A woman who lost her only son came to Lord 
Buddha for getting him back to life—the Lord asked her to 
bring a handful of mustard from a house where no death 
had taken place at any time—the woman found no such 
house—she understood her mistake. 

14. The limbs of the body quarrelled with the stomach 
—they decided to teach the idler a lesson—they stopped 
work and began to grow weaker and weaker—they under¬ 
stood their folly and made friends with the stomach. 

15. A house infested with mice—a cat is brought—the 
mice cannot come out—a meeting held—a proposal to tie a 
bell to the cdt’s neck—the conclusion. 

16. A king was ill because of idleness—asked medicine 
from a doctor—the doctor gave no medicine but gave him* 
two heavy clubs saying they contained medicine—the king 
to^wing them every day in the open air to make the medicine 
inside act—the king doing so every day—his muscles grew 
strong—his health improved—the king praised the wisdom 
of the doctor. 

17. .A Brahmin comes across a tiger caught in a cage— 
the tiger begs to let him out—the Brahmin does so—the 

' 2 
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tiger wants to eat the Brahmin—a fox comes—hears every¬ 
thing—pretends as if he did not understand—asks the tiger 
to show what was their actual position formerly—the tiger 
demonstrates it by getting into the cage—the fox shuts the 
cage and asks the Brahmin to run away. 

18. An English sailor—prisoner of war in France for 
some years—comes home after the conclusion of the war— 
stops at a bird'seller’s shop in London—buys all the birds 
in their cages—sets them free—why ? 

19. A rich lady loses her eye-sight—promises a hand¬ 
some reward to a doctor, if he can cure her—the doctor 
steals valuable articles from her house—the lady refuses to 
pay the reward when cured—the court dismisses the doctor’s 
petition. 

20. An Arab has a very swift, horse—a rich man wants 
to buy it—he offers a large sum of money—the Arab won’t 
part with his horse—one night the others man steals the 
horse and rides off—the Arab follows on another horse— 
he almost catches the thief—but he is grieved to see his 
horse overtaken—he shouts ^ to the thief saying how to 
make the hoise run faster—he loses the horse. 

21. A holy man dies and is changed into a golden goose 
with some extraordinary powers—he visits his wife and 
children and each time he leaves a golden plume—soon they 
became rich—the greedy wife wants to get all the plumes 
at a time—one day she takes the bird in her hand and plucks 
all the feathers—they are no longer golden. 

22. A rich man’s watch is stolen—servants are suspected 
—each given a stick of equal length—servants are told that 
the culprit’s stick will grow one inch longer—the thief 
cuts one inch from his stick and is caught. 

23. A crow lived in a tree. A snake lived in the 
hollow of that tree. The snake ate the eggs of the crow. 
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The crow dropped a prince’s necklace in the snake's hole: 
The snake was killed. 

24. Two goats from opposite directions met on a narrow 
bridge—neither would give way—began to fight—fell down 
and were drowned—two others met there—one let the other 
pass over its body—both passed over safely. 

25. A beggar grumbles about his poverty—wishes he 
had just a little money. Fortune blesses him, "What falls 
into your bag shall be gold, what falls to the ground shall 
be dust.”—the bag old and thin—she pours gold—he begs 
for more and more—the bag bursts. 

• 26. A king is famous for his wisdom—a lady comes to 
test him. She had two garlands he is asked to say which of 
the two garlands was of natural flowers—windows open—bees 
settle on one—the king^rightly points—the lady satisfied. 

27. A rich merchant left his iron safe with his friend— 
on return to^d that it had been eaten up by moths—he 
kidnapped his friend’s son—said he had been carried oflf by a 
kite—the friend confessed—got back his son. 

28. A miser concealtd all his money in a pit—the 
servant ran away with it—the miser wept aloud—was 
advised Jto put a stone in its place—it was as good as the 
useless mon^y. 

29. A dispute between the sun and the wind—which is 
stronger —agree to try their strength on the cloak of a 
traveller—the wind blows hard—the traveller clasps thfc 
cloak tighter—the sun shines—the traveller takes off the 
cToak—settlement of the dispute. 

30. A jester was a great favourite with a king—he had 
great liberty—one day he gave mortal offence to the king 
—condemned to death—the jester pleaded for his life—the 
king allowed him to choose the mode of dying—the clever 
jester said that he chose to die of old age. 
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31. In a fight Between a horse and a stag the latter 
drives the former out of the field with his sharp antlers— 
the horse asks for a man’s help—the man puts a saddle on the 
back of the horse and a bridle in his mouth—they together 
drive the stag out—the horse then asks the man to take 
away the bridle and the saddle- the man refuses saying he 
wants to keep him since he is so useful for riding. 

32. A crowded cinema hall—interesting picture— 
sudden cry of fire—rush—excitement—cry raised by a man 
for a joke. 

33. A man loses his donkey—his friends search far and 
wide—the donkey not found—the owner smiling and cheer¬ 
ful—they ask why ?—“donkey found ?”—“No, but I am 
glad that I did not ride the donkey, otherwise I would have 
been lost.* 

34. A jackdaw, an ugly bird—proud and ambitious— 
gathers some peacock feathers—sticks them aipong his own 
—flies to where the peacocks are—soon found out—the 
peacocks drive him away—flics to the jackdaws—fate. 

35. A light brigade faces* .a strong army—ordered ta 
advance—knows death is sure—dies fighting valiantly—the 
Light Brigade is immortal. 

36. Father goes out leaving his little child under the 
care of his dog—a wolf enters the room—the dog fights and 
kills it—on return father sees blood marks—the dog also 
lies smeared with blood—kills the dog—finds the child 
unhurt—repents. 

37. A beggar pretends to be dumb—approaches a gentle¬ 
man A second beggar comes—says that the first beggar is 
not dumb. The first beggar denies—the truth comes out. 

38. An old man with grey hair and beard—dyed his 
beard black and put on a turban on his head to hide his old 
age—a strong wind blew the turban off his head—people 
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l^ghed at his grey hair and black beard—he replied, “It’s 
natural—my beard is younger than my hair by twenty years.*’ 

39. A kind abbot tied a bell to a submarine rock—its 
warning sound saved many ships—a jealous pirate cut the 
bell ofiF the rock—the pirate’s ship collided—the pirate paid 
with is own life. 

40. An old man divides his property among his three 
sons—’sets apart a jewel to be given to him who does the 
noblest deed—the eldest son gives back the money entrusted 
to him by a person without any document—the second son 
saves a drowning boy—the younger saves the life of an 
e^emy—he gets the jewel. 

41. The beating of drum—two idiots—think man inside 
the drum—the drum is left in the sun for tempering—one 
tears one side—-puts hfb band in—the other does likewise 
from the other side—cry “man found”—the drammer arrives 
—a sound beating. 

42. A tailor in a prison camp makes the uniform of a 
guard from pieces of cloth he collects and hides. One day, 
in uniform, he marches his companions out of prison for 
“hard labour”. Thus they escape. 

43 Hi a sea-fight the captain of a French ship posted his 
little son at spot—the captain was killed—the ship caught 
fire—the boy would not move from the burning deck with¬ 
out his father’s orders—the order never came—he was 
burnt alive. 

,44 A painter wants to paint a picture of innocence— 
a child serves as his model—long afterwards he wants to 
paint a picture of sin—he takes a criminal for his model—the 
criminal is no other than the innocent child. 

45. A thief caught and sentenced to be executed— 
knowing death certain he hit upon a plan—told the king he 
could teach him the art of producing gold by cultivation—a 
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lump of gold made into the shape of small seeds—ground 
prepared—only one who had never been a thief must sow— 
the king had stolen his mother’s gifts to the bards—the 
ministers confessed they have stolen for livelihood—the 
justice of law had stolen the sweetmeats of his mother in 
childhood—the thief could now establish his rightful claim 
to be excused. 

46. Paris, Prince of Troy, carried off Helen, Queen of 
Sparta— siege of Troy for ten years—the Greeks built a 
wooden horse—warriors concealed in it—the Trojans dragged 
it into the city—the Greeks came out of it and destroyed 
the city—rescued Helen. 

47. Napoleon lays siege to the city of Ratisbon—^waits 
anxiously for the result—a boy rides fast to him— his breast 
is all but shot in two—Napoleon marks blood in his mouth 
—says, you are wounded—“Nay, Sire, I am killed’% says 
the boy. 

48. A schoolmaster promised to hold out his snuff-box 
to remind the students of the, shape of the earth, when the 
inspector would visit the class—he carried a round snuff-box 
on Mondays and a square one on all the other days—the 
inspector visited the class on Monday and asked a boy, 
“What is the shape of the earth —the schoolmaster held 
out his round snuff-box—the boy gave a ludxious answer, 

49. A woman, lazy and cruel—her step-daughter, gentle 
and good, but ill-treated—has to go daily to a well three 
miles away—a fairy appears as a beggar—asks for water— 
gets it—rewards her—a pearl falls from her mouth each 
time she speaks—her scep-mother is envious—goes to the 
well—rude to the fairy—is cursed—each time she speaks a 
toad comes out of her mouth. 

50. A camel and a jackal are friends—the jackal suggests 
going to a sugarcane field across the river—the camel carries 
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tbe jackal on his back—the jackal howls—the farmer comes 
and beats the camel—they return—the camel rolls in the 
midstream—the jackal is drowned. 

Selected Exercises from H. S Papers 

1960 

1. An elephant-driver got a coconut—lie broke it on 
the elephant’s head and ate the kernel—the elephant was 
hurt—the next day the elephant picked up a coconut-from a 
shop and hit the driver with it—the driver was killed. 

• 2. A boy enters a neighbour’s orchard through a hole 
in the wall—fills a large bag with apples—is chased by the 
neighbour s dog—tries to escape through the hole—the large 
bag will not get throiigh—the boy has to drop the bag in 
order to escape. 


1960 ( Compart. ) 

1. A fox is caught in a trap and loses his tail—he con¬ 
ceals the fact—he calls a meeting of the foxes and asks 
them to cut off their tails which are unnecessary loads—one 
old fox gives away the secret—the foxes discover the truth— 
they drive a»way the tail-less fox—and leave the meeting. 

2. Three artists compete for a prize—one artist paints 
a flower—another paints a fruit— the third paints a curtain 
—a bee sits on the flower—an ox tries to cat the fruit—th^ 
judge tries to lift the curtain—the curtain deceives a human 
being—the third artist wins the prize. 

1961 

1. A lion kills many animals in a forest-'other animals a e 
terrific—a hare offers to save them—the hare tells the lion 
that here is another lion in the forest—the lion wants to see 
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and kill him—the hare took the lion to a deep well—tHfe 
lion sees his own reflection in the well—he took it to be the 
other lion—he jumps into the well and is killed. 

2. A cap-seller falls asleep under a tree—he has ten red 
caps for sale— he finds his caps gone when he wakes—he 
sees ten monkeys on the tree, each wearing a cap—he cannot 
catch them—he is in despair—he then snatches his own cap 
off his head and throws ic down—the monkeys do the same 
—the cap-seller gets back his caps. 

1961 ( Compart. ) 

1. A king stands on the sea-shore—it is high tide—waves 
roll to where the king stands—a courtier says that the sea 
will go back at the king’s command—the king pretends to 
order the sea—the waves keep Cdming tip the beach—the 
king rebukes the courtier. 

2. A king, defeated by his enemies six times, hides him¬ 
self in a cave—sees a spider trying to climb up the roof of 
the cave—the spider fails six times and then succeeds—the 
king takes heart—tries again to defeat his enemies and 
succeeds. 

1962 

1. A dark evening—a gentleman, returning from a fair, 
hears a cry of distress—advancing he sees a girl, with flowers 
Co sell, crying because she was too late for the fair—bujs 
some of her flowers to enable her to buy food for her sick 
mother—pays the price of the flowers in silver, instead of 
copper coins—quickly slips away in the dark after escorting 
the girl home—the girl’s surprise—her mother’s gratitude. 

2. Scarcely dawn— a thief comes out of a hermitage 
carrying a bag of stolen articles—encounters the hdiPmit— 
drops the bag and runs away—is overtaken by the hermit— 
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i»given the bag with the hermit’s blessings—the thief 
becomes a saint. 

1962 ( Compart. ) 

1. A fierce cobra lived under a tree. A hermit, though 
warned, passed that way. The cobra rushed at him, but 
the power of the holy man changed the cobra’s nature. 
The cobra became pious. Emboldened by bis change, the 
cowherds hurt his body. When the holy man came to 
the cobra next, he rebuked the snake for his foolishness. 
He must not hurt anyone, but he must make a show of 
ra^c for self-protection. 

2. A man called his three servants, gave one five gold 
coins, another two and the third one, and set out for a 
distant land. The first two traded with their coins, the 
third man kept his coins concealed in a secret place. On his 
return after mgiiy years, the master was pleased with the 
first two servants, who had ten and four gold coins 
respectively. They were favoured by their master. But the 
idle servant was punished, and his coin was taken away 
from him. 

3. A knave and an honest man were friends. One 
evening they returned home with treasures from a foreign 
country. The treasures were kept in the custody of the 
knave for the night. The fellow stole them. In the morning 
he accused order of theft and offered to appeal to th« 
forest god in the presence of neighbours. In response to his 
appeal a voice declared the honest man to be the thief. The 
honest man set fire to the tree from where the voice came. 
Out of the hollow of the tree came out the son of the knave. 

1963 

1. *A country mouse is persuaded by a town mouse to 
visit the city and enjoy the luxuries there—they taste the 
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remainder of a feast in a rich man's house at night-v 
suddenly the house-dog rushed into the dining-room—the 
mice manage to escape with the greatest difficulty—the 
country mouse prefers the simplicity and security of his 
life in the countryside. 

1963 (Compart.) 

1. Hamelin (a town in Germany) is infested with rats 
—a piper offers to rid the town of rats—a handsome reward 
is promised—the piper plays on his pipe—the rats followed 
him to a river and are drowned—the reward is denied—the 
piper plays on his pipe again—all the children followed hifn 
out of the town—they never return. 

2 A hermit brought up a mouse—to save its life from 
hostile creatures the hermit turndd it into a cat, then into 
a dog and later on into a tiger—people called it the hermit s 
mouse still—it attempted to kill the hermit who turned 
it into a mouse again. 


1964 

1. Crusoe started on board a ship for Africa—a 
hurricane of wind arose—the ship stuck a sand bank— 
they lowered a small boat and were swept into the sea— 
a great billow carried him to the shore—could not find his 
tomradcs—drank water from a spring and slept on a bushy 
tree nearby—next morning the ship brought nearer to land, 
he swam to it—made a rait, and put on it whatever he 
could gather from the ship’s stores—brought them over 
to land. 

2. King Bruce of Scotland had been defeated in several 
battles—he sought refuge in a cave and thought of giving up 
his attempt—suddenly he saw a spider trying to reach the 
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calling by climbing up a thin thread of cobweb—the spider 
went up a few yards and then fell down—this happened 
nine times—at the tenth attempt the spider succeeded— 
the spider’s example encouraged the king—he tried again 
and won the war. 


1964 (Compart.) 

1. A merchant riding a lonely path through a forest 
—he has a large sum of money with him—a heavy shower 
of rain—he grumbles—suddenly an armed robber attacks 
him—the robber tries to shoot—the gun does not fire—the 
powder was damp on account of the shower—the merchant 
escapes. 

2. A king s jester gave offence to the king—the jester 
is condemned to death—kc is allowed to choose the manner 
of his death—‘I choose to die of old agc% says the jester. 

1965 

1. A woman with her only child dead—^goes to a great 
sage—the sage is supposed to work miracles—she prays that 
he should make her child live again—the sage askes for a 
handful of mustard seeds—the seeds must be fetched from 
a house whejje no one has even died—no such house is found 
— the woman realises her folly. 

2. A burglary in a village—a wise roan was invited to 
detect the thief—he gave every villager a short stick—all* 
the sticks were of the same length—sticks to be returned 
next morning—he said that the stick of the thief was sure 
to grow one inch in course of the night—next morning one 
of the villagers returned a stick cut short by an inch—he 
was the thief. 

3. A woodman lived in a hut with his only child—^one 
morning he went out leaving his child asleep with bis faithful 
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dog to guard him—^returned an hour later—was greeted 
by the dog—the doge’s mouth was blood-stained—the 
woodman did not find the child on the cot—in a rage he 
killed the dog—later he found the child sleeping in a corner 
of the hut covered by a heap of clothes—a poisonous snake 
lying killed under the cot—the woodman repented of 
his hasty act. 






INTRODUCTION 


Letter-writing is a very useful form of composition. 
Every person has often to write letters to communicate 
bis ideas to another person who is away. So a letter may 
be said to be *a living communication form one mind 
to another.’ 

The mode of letter-writing changes with the advance of 
civilization. What was considered good in the past is now 
no longer thought to be so. So one should be keeping with 
the changes that vitally affect human life. From this point 
of view the letter-writing is not merely a medium by which 
a person expresses his views to another in a clear and 
readable form, but also» an accomplishment that everyone 
must try to acquire for practical reasons. 

There are Certain custom and formalities to be observed 
in a letter. These should be acquired and used by everyone 
because the neglect of them amounts to ignorance and 
carelessness. There are several kinds of letters in vogue and 
each of them has its own particular form and particular 
mode of expression. 

The letters may be divided into classes as follows : 

1. Official letters^ 

2. Business letterSy 

3. Demi-official letters^ and 

4 Private letters, 

* In every kind of letters there are certain forms which 
should be noted very carefully : 

1. The Heading- which consists of the writer’s address 
and the date. 

2. • The Salutation which consists of the courteous 
greeting by which a letter begins. 
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3. The Body of the Letter which consists of the message 
that is communicated to the addressee. 

4. The Subscription which contains the courteous 
leave-taking, 

5. The Signature. 

6. The Address on the envelope. 

The Heading 

The Heading is to be placed at the top right-hand corner 
of the letter. It should begin with the address of the writer 
and the date is to be put just below the address : 

27f Mahatma Gandhi Road 
Calcutta 9. 

July 17. 2965. 

The date may be written in various ways : 

17th July, 1965 or 17.7.'65 or 17-7—65. 

The Salutation 

The form of the Salutation depends mainly upon the 
relation in which the writer stands to the person to whom 
he is writing. 

So in the letters written to the members of the writer’s 
family it may be : 

My dear Father, Dear Brother, My dear Mother, Dear 
Aunty etc. 

To the writer’s friends, it may be : 

Dear Mr, Roy. Dear Sri 5en, My dear Bimal, My dear 
Anjuli, etc. 

In business letters the form of the Salutation will be : 

Dear Sir, Dear Sirs, Gentlemen, etc. 

In Official letters it will be simply : 

Sir, 

The Salutation is placed at the left-hand corner of the 
letter at a little lower than the heading. 
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The Body of the Letter 

The body of a letter is the letter itself and so it is the 
most important part of a letter. The style of a letter entirely 
depends upon the relationship with the person written to. 
So it is one in a purely private letter and the other in a 
business communication. But there are certain common 
things which are to be borne in mind. 

The writer should not tax the reader by discussing 
the same point over and over again, A letter should be 
brief and allusive. It should be written in such a way 
that the reader will thoroughly understand it. The 
writer should always think the reader as an intelligent 
person and so he should not harp on the same tune again 
and again. 

The body of the letter should be divided into short 
paragraphs keeping with the change of the subject-matter. 
These paragraphs are to be written in plain and direct 
language and sentences should be short as well as closely 
united. An eloquent letter can never be effective. The 
writer should always think of the reader’s point of view and 
vrrite everything clearly and directly. 

The Subscription 

The subscription is placed at the end of the letter and 
is a form of polite leave-taking. These are the forms that 
a^e generally used in a letter : 

Yours affectionately^ Ever yours. Yours sincerely. Yours 
truly. Yours faithfully. Yours sincere friend. Your loving 
son, etc. 

Tl|e Subscription should be placed at the end of the 
letter and to the right-hand corner. 

3 
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The Sigoature 

The Signature is the name of the writer, and is placed 
just below the Subscription : 

Your sincere friend, 
Antal 

M. B. No Full sfcop is used after the Signature. 

The Address 

The Address on the envelope should be written very 
carefully in the way as follows : 

B. K. Ray, Esq., 

11, Bidhan Sarani, 

Calcutta-6. 

Or, Mr. A. Sen, 

High Street. 

P. O. Krishnagar, 

Dt. Nadia. 

Or, Sri Arun Kumar Chatterjee. 

do. Sri Birendra Chandra Chatterjee. 

Village Amghatta, 

P, O. Mahe.shgtinj, 

Dt. Nadia, 

N. D. When writing to ladies the most formal form is : 

Madam or Dear Madam. 

If the lady written to is married, it is customary to place Mrn. or Srimati 
befuio her name, but before the name of an unmarmd lady or tSrimati 

is used. 

The Specimen of a Private Letter 

The Heading : 27, Dhar Lane, 

Calcuf.ta-4, 
August 12, 1965. 

The Salutation : 

My Dear Arun, 

The Body of the Letter ; ,, 

I am very glad to receive your letter. 1 shall meet you 
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when our school closes for the Puja Vacation, and shall 
spend some days with you in your village home. 

Please call at our place if you come to Calcutta next 
week. My parents will be very much delighted to see you. 
How do you do ? We are quite well. 

The Subscription : Your afiEectionatc friend, 
The Signature : Amal 

The Address : 

Sri Arun Kumar Ghosh 
Village Nandanpur 
P. O. Ghatal 
Dt. Midnapur 

Forms of Business and Official Letters 

The Business and Official letters generally contain the 
inside address which the dther letters do not. The inside 
address is written in the following \vay ; 

To 

The Director of Public Instruction, West Bengal, 

The Writers' Buildings, 

Calcutta-1. 

From : 

Ttfe Headmaster, 

Hare School, 

College Street, 

Calcutta-12. 

Or, Messrs. Sen Ray and Co., 

15, Bankim Chatterjee Street, 

Calcutta-12. 

N. B. If a businesB house is made up of personal names, it is oustomary 
to add Messrs, But if it contains no personal nemes, it is necossary to 
add The : 

Irt§orrect : The Sen Bay and Co. 

Correct : Messrs. Sen Bay and Oo. 
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Incorrect ; Meiara* Book Stores. 

Correct : The Book Stores. 

In official letters the salutation is used simply as Sir or 
Madam and the subscription is Yours faithfully. 

But in Business letters it is necessary to use Dear Sirsy 
Dear Sir or simply Gentlemen as the form of salutation. 

The subscription is similar to that of an official letter. 

** Specimen of a Business Letter 

The Heading ; 

The Inside Address : Hight Street, 

Messrs. Sen Bros., P. O. Krishnagar, 

15, Bankim Chatterjee Street, Nadia, 

Calcutta-12. July 21, 1965. 

The Salutation : 

Gentlemen, 

The Body of the Letter : 

I shall be highly obliged if you kindly send me a catalogue 
of your publications at an early date. 

The Subscription : 

Yours faithfully, 
The Signature : 

Arun Kumar Sen 
The Address on the Envelope : 

Messrs. Sen Bros., 

15, Bankim Chatterjee Street, 

Calcutta-12. 

The Specimen of an Official Letter 

The Inside Address : 

To 

The District Magistrate, Nadia, 

P. O. Krishnagar, 

Dt. Nadia. 
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From : 

Harendra Kumar Ghosh, 
Vill. Depara, 

P. O* Bishnupur, 

Dt. Nadia. 


The Salutation : 

Sir, 

The Body of the letter : 

I have the honour to inform you that more than tliree 
months ago 1 deposited with the Treasury two hundred rupees 
bein^ the local subscription for sinking a tubewell at our 
village. But, to our surprise, uptil now no step has been 
taken to sink the tubewell. 

I, therefore, hope you* will be kind enough to look into 
the matter and get the tubewell sunk at an early date. 


Dated 

The 10th May, 1965 
Vill. Depara, 

P. O. Bishnupur, 
Dc. Nadia, 



The Subscription ; 

Yours faithfully, 

The Signature : 

Harendra Kumar Ghosh 


Demi-official Letters 

Demi -official letters are invitations, social letters and 
official letters which are not strictly formal. These letters 
are sometimes worded in the third person. But whatever the 
form may be, these letters should contain : 

1. The name of the person or persons writing the 
letter. 

2. The name of the person or persons being written to. 

3. • The time and the place if is it an invitation letter. 
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Some Specimens of Demi-official Letters 

[ 1 ] 

The Managing Committee of the C. M. S. School 

requests the pleasure of 
Sri A. K, Sen’s Company 
' at the 

Opening of the New School Building 

by 

The District Magistrate, Nadia 
on 

Monday, March 29, at 5 P. M. in the school grounds. 

R. S. V. P. 

The Secretary 

N.B. R.B.Y. P. is a French expression which means Reply, if yon please. 
Though it means ‘Reply if you please* it does not necessarily mean that 
you should ignore the reply. It is customary that all letters containing 

B. S. V. P. should be replied within twentyfour hours. 

'r 2 ] 

Sri A. K. Sen thanks the Secretary of the C M. S. School 
for his invitation to the Opening of their New School 
Building on Monday, March 29, at 5 P. M. and has much 
pleasure in accepting it. 

Or, 

Sri A. K. Sen thanks the Managing Committee of the 

C. M. S. School for their kind invitation to the Opening of 
their New School Building on Monday, March 29 by the 
District Magistrate, Nadia and regrets his inability to attend 
the function on account of his illness. 

Sometimes letters of invitation arc written in the form 
of a private letter. 
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77, Simla Street, 
Calcutta 6, 

31st July, 1965. 

Dear Srimati Ghosal, 

Will you give us the pleasure of your Company at the 
Annual Birthday Ceremony of my husband on Tuesday, the 
7th September, at 8 P. M. ? ^ 

Yours sincerely, 
Anima Sen 


Here is a reply to the above letter accepting the 
invitation : 

21, Monmatha Datta Road, 
Calcutta-34, 

3rd September, 1965. 

Dear Mrs. Sen^ 

I thank you heartily for your kind invitation. I will be 
very pleased to be present at the Birthday Ceremony of 
your beloved husband on Tuesday, the 7th September, 

Kind regards from, 
Yours sincerely, 
Madhuri Ghosal 


If the invitation is not accepted, the reply will be as 
follows : 

21, Monmatha Datta Road, 
Calcutta-34, 

3rd September, 1965, 

Dear Srimati Sen, 

My thanks for your kind invitati.m. But with much 
regret f let you know that it will not at all be possible for 
me, to be present on the occasion of your husband^s Birth* 
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day Ceremony on Tuesday, the 7th September, at 8 P. hf. 
for we are leaving for Puri to spend a few weeks there for a 
change. 

With kind regards, 

I am, 

Yours sincerely, 

, Madhuri Ghosal 

Announcements of death are generally made in the 
informal way as follows : 

Burdwan, 

17. 7. 65. 

My dear Abani, 

I deeply regret to let you know that our beloved mother 
passed away peacefully at our village home on Thursday, 
13th July, early in the morning. 

Yours sincerely, 
Bimal 

Here is the reply to the above letter : 

12, Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Calcutta-9, 

2a 7. 65. 

My dear Bimal, 

It is with deepest sorrow that I learn the news of your 
mother's death. I do not know how to console you ir. such 
a great bereavement for 1 had the greatest admiration and 
regard for your mother for the sinccrest affection I received 
from her. 

Please accept my heartfelt sympathy. 

Yours sincerely'i 
Abani 
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The letter may also be replied in a more intimate way : 

12, Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Calcutta-9, 

20.7.65. 

My dear Bimal, 

I am very much grieved to leatn the death of your 
beloved mother and cannot but tell you how«much I sympa¬ 
thize you in your bereavement. When I read your letter 
I was greatly shocked for I had not even heard of her illness. 
My grief was overwhelming that I sat still for a time and I 
was so shocked because I had the greatest admiration and 
regard for her whom I looked upon as my own mother. 

You need not trouble to answer this letter of mine. I 
only write to you in order to tell you how much do I feel 
for the passing away of your beloved mother. 

With heartfelt sympathy, 

I am. 

Yours sincerely, 
Abani 

Here is the specimen of a letter of condolence written by 
the greaf Abraham Lincoln to Mrs. Bixby of Boston whose 
five sons gav^e their lives for the sake of their country : 

Washington, D. C. 

21st November, 1864^ 

Dear Madam, 

I have been shown in the files of the War Department a 
statement of the Adjutant-General of Massachusetts that 
you are the mother of five sons who have died gloriously on 
the field of battle. I feel how weak and fruitless must be 
any wdrds of mine which should attempt to beguile you from 
the grief of a loss so overwhelming. But I cannot refrain 
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from tendering to you the consolation that may be found in 
the thanks of the Republic they died to save. I pray that 
our heavenly Father may assuage the anguish of your 
bereavement, and leave you only the cherished memory 
of the loved and lost, and the solemn pride that must be 
yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon the altar of 
freedom. 

Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 
Abraham Lincoln 

Business Letters 

Business letters are written in strictly formal way. The 
language of a business letter should be simple and the letter 
itself should be as brief as possible. 

1. A letter to a firm ordering goods : 

Gorabazar, 

The Modern Furnishers, P. O. Berhampore, 

13, Park Street, « Dt. Murshidabad, 

Calcutta. 15th September, 1965. 

Gentlemen, 

Please send me the following pieces of furniture at an 
early date, by Railway Parcel, the receipt of which may be 
sent by V. P. P. 

1, Single-bed cot (No. 8) Rs. 350 00 

2. Chairs with high backs (No. 37) Rs. 50*00 

per piece 

1. Dressing-table with stool (No. 78) Rs 250*C0 

The numbers given in brackets and the prices quoted are 
from your current catalogue. 

Yours truly, 

Satyendra Nath Banerjee 
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2. A reply to the above firm acknowledging the arrival 
of the goods : 

Gorabazar, 

The Modern Furnishers, P. O. BerhamporCy 

13, Park Street, Dt. Murshidabad, 

Calcutta. 25th September, 1965. 

Dear Sirs, 

The pieces of furniture supplied by you have arrived in 
good condition. Please accept my thanks for thb prompt 
and careful attention you gave to my order. 

Yours truly, 

Satyendra Nath Banerjee 

3. A letter of complaint : 

Messrs. H. K. Saha and Co , 

27, Canning Street, 

Calcutta. 

Dear Sirs, 

The l^st consignment of tea which you sent me on the 
13th inst., reached me yesterday. In your bill No. 5021, 
dated 15.10. 65, which came along with the goods, I find a 
serious mistake. You have charged me five rupees per kg. 
for the Orange Pekoe tea, whereas in the local market the 
*same quality of tea is selling at four rupees a k.g. 1 shall 
be very glad if you kindly look it up and take the trouble 
of correcting it and informing me of your decision at an 
early date. 

Yours truly, 
The V'ariety Stores 


Barabazar, 
P. O. Santipur, 
Dt. Nadia, 
October 21, 1965, 
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4. A Reply to the above letter : 

27, Canning Street, 
Calcutta, 

25th October, 1965. 

Gentlemen, 

In reply to your letter, dated the 2lst inst., we like to 
inform you that the prices of tea have recently looked up for 
labour trouble in most of the plantations. The particular 
quality of tea referred to in your letter is not at all available 
in the market and this is why its price has risen so 
unexpectedly. 

In this connection please note that the prices of all guali- * 
ties of tea have gone up to a degree and we shall not be able 
to supply you with any variety of tea at the previous rate. 

Looking forward for further orders, 
f We are, 

Yotrs truly, 

B. K. Saha and Co. 

5. A letter to a bank asking permission to open an account ; 

67, College Street, 
Calcutta-12, 
21.8.65. 

The Manager, 

The United Bank of India Ltd., 

College Street Branch, 

Calcutta-12. 

Dekr Sir, 

I like to open a current account with your bank and with, 
that end in view I send herewith an amount Rs. 1,003-00 by 
cash in notes I request you to be kind enough to pass the sum 
to my credit and send me a pass book and a cheque book per 
bearer. 

Yours faithfully, 
Sudhir Kumar Nag 
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6. A reply to the above letter : 

College Street Market, 
Calcutta-12, 
22.8.65. 

Dear Sir, 

In reply to youc letter, dated 21st inst. I have the 
pleasure to inform you that an account ha^ been opened in 
your name and we have duly credited the sum of Rs. 1,000-00 
received by us. We have also handed over the book 
and the cheque book to the bearer. 

Yours faithfully, 
B. K. Sen 
Agent. 


7. A letter of introduction : 

Messrs. Saha and Singh and Co., 
Chandni Chawk, 

Old Delhi. 


17, Bidhan Sarani, 
Calcutta-6, 
January 17, 1965. 


Dear Sirs, 

We •have much pleasure in introducing to you Sri S. K. 
Dhar who is a representative of our firm and who expects 
shortly to pay a visit to your city in order to open up new 
business connections. We need not point out to you h(^w 
desirable it will be to your own interests to assist and guide 
Sri Dhar by every means in your power. 

Hoping to be complied with, 


Wc arc, 
Dear Sirs, 
Yours faithfully, 
Sen Bros. 
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8. A reply to an inquirer who wants to buy a bicycle that^ 
has been advertised for sale : 

22, Simla Road, 
Calcutta-18, 
May 25, 1965. 

Dear Sir, 

Thank you for your letter of inquiry dated 22nd May in 
reply to my advertisement issued in the Statesman. The 
bicycle is as good as new, for I bought it only six months 
ago. Since then I have used it very little. So yoa may be 
rest assured that it is in perfectly good condition. It is a 
Hercules Cycle with all useful accessories. 

I had no mind to sell it, but I have been suddenly trans¬ 
ferred to a place where I do not wish to take the bicycle 
with me. 

As for the price I let you know that you would have to 
pay Rs 200-00 for it and if you agree to my o£er, you may 
take the bicycle at once. An early reply is solicited. 

, Yours truly, 

Nirendra Chandra Choudhury 

Exercises 

1. Write a letter to your friend con ioling his father’s 
death. 

2. Write a letter to your friend inviting him to attend 
your birthday party. 

3. Draft a reply to the above letter accepting the 
invitation. 

4. Draft a reply to the above letter declining the 
in\ itatioD. 

5. Write a letter holding the Railway authorities, liable 
for wrong delivery of goods. 
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• 6. W^rite a letter of claim against a Steamer Company 
for short delivery of goods. 

7. Draft a reply to the above letter. 

8. Write a letter of complaint about the quality of 
goods supplied. 

9. Write a letter requesting a firm to pay for the goods 
supplied. 

; 10. Write a circular letter offering certain goods for sale. 


Official and Miscellaneous Letters 

1. A letter to your Headmaster for leave of absence for 
a day ; 

30, College Row, 
Calcutta-9, 

To * July 22, 1965. 

The Headmaster, 

The Hindu School, 

Calcutta. 

Sir, 

Most Respectfully I beg to state that I shall be grateful 
if you will Jcindly grant me leave of absence from school 
today. I have just received a letter from my mother, 
saying that she will be coming this morning to a friend 
of hers and wishes me to spend the day with her. So !• 
naturally long for spending some time in her company 
this day. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

Your most obedient pupil, 
Shyamal Chandra Roy 
Class X. 
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2. A letter to your Headmaster requesting him for a 
letter of introduction : 

25, College Street, 

To Calcutta-12, 

The Headmaster, August 13, 1965. 

Hare School, 

Calcutta. 

Sir, 

Most respectfully I beg to state that I have applied for 
a post in the Education Department and I like to see the 
Chief Inspector ot Secondary Education personally. I should 
be very much obliged if you could give me a letter of 
introduction to him, with a word on my behalf. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

Yours respectfully, 
Yoi'r old student, 
Nikbil Kumar Mukherjee 

3. A letter of introduction : 

Hare School, 
Calcutta-12, 
14th August, 1965. 

Dear Mr. Sen, 

This is to introduce to you one of my old students, 
Mr. Nikhil Kumar Mukherjee, M. A., who is going to see 
you about getting an employment in the Education Depart¬ 
ment. I know him to be a thoroughly good and hard-working 
fellow and so I can recommend him that he would make a 
painstaking and efficient teacher. 

I hope you will kindly find a suitable job for him. 

Yours sincerely, 
B, K. Cbattcrjec 
Headmaster. 
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4. A letter to your Headmaster asking for a testimonial: 

22, Gangualipara Lane, 

To Calcutta 2, 

The Headmaster, Oct. 21, i965. 

Raja Manindra Memorial School, 

B T. Road, 

Calcutta-2. 

Sir. 

At the very outset let me apologize for troubling you, 
but 1 should be very much obliged if you kindly send, me a 
testimonial, which would be of great service to me in my 
efforts to secure a suitable job. 

In this connection, h t me remind you that I had been a 
student of your school for four years, but owing to financial 
difficulties I had to leave school last year, when I was 
promoted to class XL 

I think yoi^ will be able to speak well of my character 
and conduct so that I may get a job on the basis of your 
recommendation. 

I am, 

Yours obediently, 
Tapan Kumar Chatterjee 

5. A letter to your Headmaster thanking him for the 
testimonial: 

22, Gangulipara Lane, 

To Calcutta-2, 

The Headmaster, Oct. 25, 19b5. 

Raja Manindra Memorial School, 

B. T. Road, 

Calcutta*2. 

Sir, 

Thai^k you very much for the testimonial you have sent. 
There is no doubt of it that it will be of much help to me. 


4 
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In fact, I met a gentleman with your letter this morning and 
after reading it he assured me that he would be able to 
find me something to do in a very short time as a clerk in 
his office. 

I shall for ever remain grateful for the very good 
testimonial you have given me. 

I am. 

Yours obediently, 
Tapan Kumar Chat ter jee 


6. A letter to the police informing them that you have 
found a wristwatch : 

21, Kailash Bose Street, 
CalciJtta-6, 

12th May, 1965. 

The Officer in-Charge, 

Amherst Street Police Station, 

Calcutta-6. 

Sir, 

Last evening as I was returning home from the play¬ 
ground I found a nice wristwatch which had certainly been 
dropped by the owner accidentally. As I found no one at 
the place, I took the wristwatch home with me. 1 found it 
in Tarak Pramanik Hoad on the footpath under a 
hanging balcony. 

It is a gold watch with golden band. 

I request you to advise me what to do in this matter 
until the owner claims it. 

Yours faithfully, 
Nikhil Chowdhury 
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,7. An application for a post: 

Messrs Hoare, Miller and Co. (Pri) Ltd., 

5, Fairlie Place, 

Calcutta*!. 

Gentlemen, 

In reply to your advertisement in the Statesman of 
yesterday’s date for a junior clerk in the Accounts Depart¬ 
ment I beg to o0er myself for the post. 

I am twentyone years of age and passed the 
Secondary Examination from the Metropolitan Institution 
with Book-keeping, Commercial Arithmetic and Commercial 
Geography as my opcional subjects. Since then I have 
obtained the Diploma of Accountancy from the Government 
Institute of Commerce. 

I am at present in the service of Messrs K. P. Hoarc and 
Co., and have held this post for the last five months. 

I enclose herewith a few certificates testifying to my 
conduct, character and ability. 

Lastly, I assure you of my faithful and diligent services 
if appointed to the post. 


Date(>, \ 

17, Mallick Ltne, 1 

^ j 

Calcutta 24, 
the 5th Jan. 1965. ' 


1 remain, 
Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Harendra Nath Ghosh 


Exercises 

1, Write a letter to your Headmaster applying for leave 
of absence owing to illness. 

2. Write a letter to your Headmaster praying for half¬ 
holiday on account of a local festival. 
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3. Write a letter to the Ofiice-in-chargc of the Police 
Station of your locality intotming him that 50 U have found 
a handbag containing some valuableSt 

4. Write a letter to an advertiser applying for a post. 

5. Write a letter to your Headmaster asking tor a letter 
of recommendation and explaining why you want it. 


SOME LETTERS WRITTEN BY GREAT 
PERSON ALiriES 

1, Dr. Samuel Johnson’s letter to Lord Chesterfield : 

February 7, 1955. 

My Lord, 

I have been Litely informed by the proprietor of the 
World, that two papery m which my Dictionary is reco¬ 
mmended to the public, were written by your lordship. 
To be so distinguished is an honour, which, being very little 
accustomed to favours frcixi the great, I know not well how 

to receive, or in what terms to acknowledge. 

••• 

Seven years, my lord, have now passed since L waited in 
your outward rooms, or was repulsed frona your door *, 
during which time I have been pushing on my work through 
difficulties, of which it is useless to complain, and have 
‘ brought it at last to the verge of publicatian, without one 
act of assistance, one word of encouragement, or one smile 
of favour. Such treatment I did not expect, for 1 never had 
a patron before. 

Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with unconcern 
on a man.struggling for life in the water, and when he has 
reached ground, encumbers him with help ? Th? notice 
which you have been pleased to take of my labours, had it 
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])^en early, bad been kind $ but it bas t>een delayed till I am 
indi£Ferent, and cannot enjoy it ; till I am solitary, and 
cannot impart it *, till I am known^ and do not want it. 
I hope it is no very cynical asperity, not to confers obli¬ 
gations where no be nebt has been received, or to be un¬ 
willing that the public should consider one as owing that to 
a patron which Providence has enabled me to do for myself. 
Having carried on my work thus far with* so little obli¬ 
gations to any favourer of learning, I shall not be di-^appoin- 
ted though I should conclude it, if less be possibje, with 
less ; for I have been long wakened from that dream of 
hppe, in which I boasted myself with so much exultation, 
my lord, 

Your lordship’s most humble. 
Most obedient servant, 
Sam. Johnson 

2. A Letter of Recommendation written by Benjamin 
Franklin ; 


Paris 

2nd April 1777. 
Sir, 

The bearer of this, who is going to America, presses me 
to give him a letter of recommendation, though I know 
nothing of him, not even his name. This may seem extra¬ 
ordinary but I assure you it is not uncommon here. Some¬ 
times, indeed, one unknown person brings another equally 
unknown to recommend him \ and sometimes they recommend 
one another As to th.s gen leman, I must refer you to 
himself for his character and merits, with which he is 
certainly better acquainted than I can possibly be. I 
recoipjnend him. however, to those civilities, which every 
stranger, of whom one knows no harm, has a tight to ; and 
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I request you will do him all the good offices, and show him 
all the favour, that, on further acquaintance, you shall find 
him to deserve. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Benjamin Franklin 

3. Lord Tennyson's Letter to Walt Whitman : 

Faringford, 

Isle of Wight 
15th January, 1887. 

Dear Old Man, 

I, the older man, have received your article in the CritiCy 
and send you in return my thanks and New Year’s greeting 
on the wings of this East Wind, which I trust, is blowing 
softli.^r and warmlier on your good grey h*ad than here, 
where it is rocking the elms ot my. Isle of Wight garden. 

Yours always, 
Tennyson 


4. Lewis Carroll’s Letter to a Little Girl: 

Christ Church, 
Oxford, 

Dec. 9, 1875. 

My dear Gertrude, 

This really will not do, you know, sending one more kiss 
every time by post ^ the parcel gets so heavy it is qufee 
expensive. When the postman brought in the last letter, 
he locked quite grave. “Two pounds to pay. Sir j” he said. 
“Extra weight. Sir I** (I think he cheats a little, by the way. 
He often makes me pay two pounds, when I think it ehould 
be pence.) “Oh, if you please, Mr. Postman 1’* I said going 
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dc^n gracefully on one knee (I wish you could sec me going 
down gracefully on one knee to a postman—it’s a very 
pretty sight), “do excuse me just this once i It’s only from 
a little girl j” 

“Only from a little girl 1” he growled. “What are little 
girls made of "Sugar and spice”, I began to say, "and all 

that is ni—”, but he interrupted me. "No 1« I don't mean 
that. I mean, what s the good of little girls, when they 
send such he ivy letters ?” 

“Well, they’re not much good, certainly”, I said, rather 
sajly. 

"Mind you don’t get any more surh letters”, he said, "at 
least, not from that particular little girl, I know her well, 
and she’s a regular ba^ one T That’s not true, is it ? I 
don’t believe he ever saw you, and you’re not a bad one, 
<are you ? However, I promised him we would send each 
other very few more letters—“Only two thousand four 
hundred and seventy, or so”, I said. “Oh I” he said, “a 
little number like that doesn’t signify. What I meant is, 
you mustn’t send many.” 

So yem sec we must keep count now, and when we get 
to two thoHisand four hundred and seventy, we mustn’t 
wiite any more, unless the postman give us leave. 

I sometimes wish I was back on the shore at Sandown 
don’t you ? 

Your loving friend. 

Lewis Carroll 

P. S. Why is a pig that has lost its tail like a little girl 
on the sea-shore ? 

Betause it says, “I should like another talc, please.” 

L.C. 
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5. Thomas Hood’s Letter to a Little Boy : 

Devonshire Lodge, 
New Finchley Road, 
St. John’s Wood, 
London, N.W, 
July Ibt, 1845. 

My dear Dunnie, 

1 have heard of your doings at Sandgate, and that you 
were so happy at getting to the sea. I am viry fond of the 
sea too, though I have been twice nearly drowned by it : 
once in a storm in a ship, and once under a boat’s bottom 
when I was bathing. Of course you have not bathed, but 
have you learned, to swim yet ? It is rather easy in salt 
water. 

L not the tide curious ? It comes and goes as regularly as 
the boys of a school, but has no holiday.'. -What a rattle 
the waves make with the stones, and sometimes you may 
hear the sound of a heavy sea at a distance like a giant 
snoring. When I was a boy, I loved to play with the sea, 
in spite of its sometimes getting rather rough. My brother 
and I threw hundreds of stones into it, as you do, but we 
came away before we could fill it up. 

My farewell, young Old Fellow”, and take care of your¬ 
self so near the sea, for in some places, they say, it has not 
even a bottom to go to, if you fall in. And remember when 
you are bathing, if you meet with a shark, the best way is to 
bite ofiF his legs, if you can, before he walks off with yours 
and so, hoping you will be better soon, for somebody told 
me you had had shingles. 

I am, my dear Dunnie, 
Your affectionate'lfiiend, 
Thomas Hood 
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6. William Cowper’s Letter lo the Rev. William 
Unwin : 

My dear Friend, 

You like to hear from me •, this is a very good reason 
why I should write. —But I have nothing to say : this seems 
equally a good reason why 1 should not. Yet if you alighted 
from your horse at our door this morning and at this present 
writing, being five o'clock in the afternoon, and found 
occasion to say to me—‘Mr. Cowper you have not spoken 
since I came in, have you resolved never to speak again f 
It would be but a poor reply, if in answer to the summons 
l^should plead inability as my best and only excuse. And 
this, by the way, suggests to me a reasonable piece of instruc* 
tion, and reminds me of what I am very apt to forget when 
I have any epistolary bijsiness in hand, that a letter may b" 
written upon anything or nothing, just as that anything or 
nothing happens to occur. A man that has a journey before 
him. twenty miles in length, which he is to perform on foct, 
will not hesitate and doubt whether he shall set out or not, 
because he does not readily conceive how he shall ever teach 
the end of it : for he knows that by the simple operation of 
moving one foot forward first and then the oilier, he shall be 
sure to accomplish it. So it is in the present case, and so it 
is in every similar case. A letter is written as a conversation 
is maintained, or a journey performed, not by preconcerted 
or premeditated mean'?, a new contrivance, or an invention 
nqver heard of before, —but merely by maintaining a pro¬ 
gress, and resolving as a postilion does, having once set out, 
never to stop till we reach the appointed end. If a man 
may talk without thinking, why may he not write upon the 
same terms ?**■ 

Affectionately yours, 
W. C. 
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7. Charles Lamb’s Letter to S. T. Coleridge : 

My dearest Friend, 

Some of my friends, or the public papers, by this time 
may have informed you of the terrible calamities that have 
fallen on our family. I will only give you the outlines. My 
poor dear sister, in a fit of insanity, has been cause of the death 
of our mother. P was at hand only time enough to snatch the 
knife out of her grasp. She is at present in a madhouse, 
from whence I fear she must be moved to an hospital. God 
has preserved to me my senses. I eat and drink, and sleep, 
and have my judgement. I believe, very sound. My poor 
father was slightly wounded and I am left to take care of 
him and my aunt. Mr, Norris of the Bluccoat School, has 
been very kind to us, and we have no other friend ; but, 
thank God, I am very calm and composed and able to do the 
best that remains to do. Write as religious a lefer as 
possible, but no mention of what is gone and done with. 
With me ‘the former things arc passed away’, and I have 
something more to do than to feel. 

. God Almighty has no in His keeping. 

Menrion nothing of poetry. I have destroyed every 
vestige of past vanities of that kind. Do as you please, but 
if you publish, publish mine ( I give free leave ) without 
name or initial, and never send me a book, 1 charge you. 

C. L. 

I 

8. Rabindranath Tagore’s Letter to Lord Chelmsford : 
Your Excellency, 

The enormity of the measures taken by tbc Government 
of the Punjab tor quelling some local disturbance has, with 
a rude shock, revealed to our minJs the helplessness of our 
position as British subjects in India. The disproportionate 
seveiity of the punishments inflicted upon the unfortunate 
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people and the methods of carrying them out, we are 
convinced, are without parallel in the history of civilized 
governments, barring some conspicuous exceptions, recent 
or remote. Considering that such treatment has been meted 
out to a population, disarm^'d and resourceless, by a power 
wh'ch has the most terribly efficient organisation for 
destruction of human lives, we must strongly assert that it 
can claim no political expediency for less moral justification. 
The accounts of the insults and sufferings undergone by our 
brothers in the Punjib have trickled through the'gagged 
silence, reaching every corner of India, and the universal 
agony of indignation roused in the hearts of our people has 
been ignor d by our rulers—possibly congratulatina them¬ 
selves for imparting what they imagine as salutory lessons. 
The callousness has been praised by most of the Anglo- 
[ndiaii papers, which have in some cases gone to the brutal 
length of malting fun of our suffering, without receiving the 
lease check from the same authority, relentlcsfcly careful in 
something every cry of pain and expression of judgenneiit 
from the organs representing the sufierers. Knowing that 
our appeals have been in vain and that the passion of 
vengeanca» is blinding the noble vision of statemonship ot 
our Government, which could so easily aflord to be 
magnanimous, as befitting its physical strength and moral 
tradition, the very best that I can do for my country is to 
take all consequences upon myself in giving voice to th^ 
protest of millions of my countrymen, surprned to a dumb 
anguish of tenor. The time has come when badges of 
honour make our shame glaring in the incongruous contact 
of humiliation, and I for my part wish to stand, shorn of all 
special distinction, hy the side of those of my countiymen 
wl o fefr their sc-called insignificance, are liable to suffer 
degradation not fit for human beings. And these are the 
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reasons which have painfully compelled me to ask Your 
Excellency, with due deference and regret, to relieve me of 
my title of Knighthooi which I had the honour to accept 
from His Majesty the King at the hand of your predecessor, 
for whose nobleness of heart I still entertain great admiration. 

Calcutta, Yours faithfully, 

6, Dwarkanath Tagore Lane, Rabindranath Tagore 

May 30, 1919. 

9. Napoleon’s Letter to Hortense, his step daughter r 

My dear Daughter, 

Everything which recches me from Hague informs me 
that you are unbearable. However legitimate may be your 
grief, it should have irs bounds. Do not impair your health. 
Seek consolation. Know that life is strewed with so many 
dangers, anJ may be the source of so many calamities, that 
death is by no means the greatest of evils. 

Your affectionate father. 
Napoleon 

10. W. M Thakeray’s letter to Abraham Hayward. : 

Kensington, 
Feb. 1st, 1855. 

My dear Hayward, 

• Thank you for your kind note. I was quite prepared 
for the issue of the kind effort made at the Athenaeum in 
my behalf indeed., as a satirical writer. 1 rather wonder that 
I have not made more enemies than 1 have. I don’t mean 
enemies in a bad sense, but men conscientiously opposed to 
my style, art, opinions impertinences, and so forth There 
must be thousands of men to whom the practice of ridicule 
must be very offensive *, doesn’t one see such in society, or 
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^ one's own family ? Persons where nature was not gifted 
with the sense of humour Such a roan would be wrong 
not to give me a black ball, or whatever it is called—a 
negetorv nod of bis honest, respectable, stupid old head. 
And I submit to bis verdict without the slightest feeling of 
animosity against my judge. Why, Doctor J hnson would 
certainly have black-balled Fielding, whom he pronounced 
*a dull fellow, Sir—-a dull fellow T and wBy shouldn't my 
friend at the Athenaeum ? About getting in I don't care 
twopence : but indeed I am very much pleased to have bad 
such sureties as H'lllam and Milman, and to know that the 
gentlemen whom you mention were as generous in their 
efforts to serve me. What does the rest matter ? If you 
should ever know the old gentlemen (for old I am sure he is, 
steady and respectable)^ho objects to me, give him my best 
compliments, and say I think he was quite right to exercise 
bis juJgem'nPihonestly, and to act according to that reason 
with which heaven has mercifully endowed him. But that 
he would be slow I wouldn’t in the least object to meet 
him ; and he in his turn would think me flippant, etc.— 
Enough of these egotisms. Didn’t I tell you once before, 
that I ^el frightened almost at the kindness of people 
regarding 1 May we all be honest fellows, and keep our 
heads from too much vanity. Your case was a different one j 
yours was a stale with a eharp point *, and the wound, 
1 know, must have been a most severe one. So muoh 
the letter in you to have borne it as you did. I never heard 
in the least that your honour suffered by the injury done 
you, or that you lost the esteem (how should you ?) of any 
single friend, because an enemy dealt you a savage blow. 
The opponent in your ca&e exercised a right to do a wrong $ 
whereas, in the other, my Athenaeum friend has done no 
earthly barm to any mortal, but has established his own 
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cbaractec and got a great number of kind testimonials 
to mine. 


Always^ 

Dear Hayward, 
Yours very truly, 
W. M. Thakeray 


MODEL PRIVATE LETTERS 

1. A letter from a little hoy to his elder brother aftei 
his admission into a school . 

21, Amherst Street, 
Calcutta-9, 

7th January, 1965. 

My dear Brother, 

I am very glad to receive your affectionate letter. 
Yesterday uncle took me to a school wh<’rc I have been 
admitted to class VI. Uticle got into the Headmaster’s room 
with me and there I saw a grave looking gentleman reading 
a new^paper. When we entered the room he raised his 
eyes and greeted uncle. He then asked me a few (questions. 
At first I was very afraid, but in no time my -fear passed 
away and I answered all the questions correctly. 

I am now a pupil of class VI at the Metropolitan Institu¬ 
tion. I shall write more about my life in school next time. 
But now all I can say is that I feel very, very happy. 

When are you coming to Calcutta ? Wc arc all well 
here. How do you do ? Write to me as early as you can. 

With love from, 

Your affectionate bspther, 
Shyamal 
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2. A letter from a hoy to his father telling him how he 
in the la^t examination 


P. O. Ghatal, 
Midnapur, 

22nd December, 1965. 

My dear Father, 

I received your affectionate note last we^. But I could 
not reply at once as I was busy with my examination. Now 
the examination being over, I am writing this letter to you. 

I am glad to inform you that I have done fairly’well in 
all the subjects. I expect to secure high marks in English, 
Bsngali and mathematics. I shall send you the progress 
report as scon as the result will be out. 

Our school closes for the Christmas holidays very soon. 
I am eagerly awaiting 9he holidays when I shall be able 
to be in your midst. 

With love to you all. 

I am, 

Your affectionate son, 
Arun 

3. A» letter from a boy to his mother about his safe 
arrival to a place. 

57, College Street, 
Calcutta 12, 
May 28, 1965. 

My dear Mother .* 

I arrived here safely yesterday. Though I felt sad when 
I left you and father, the journey by train was a very 
pleasant one. I was delighted to sec the beauty of green 
fields, levers and canals, when I looked out of the window 
of the railway carriage. Everything seemed to me fly back 
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as the railway train was moving on. I felt as if I were 
living in a dreamland. 

I have rejoined my class today. The new superintendent 
of the hostel is a nice gentleman who takes the greatest 
possible interest in every one of the boarders. 

When I left home I found father ill. lam very anxious 
for him. Please let me know at an early date how he is. 

I am well. 

With regards to you and father, 

I am. 

Yours affectionately, ■ 
Gour 

4. A letter from a boy to his younger brother at home: 

Hindu Hostel, 
Calcutta 7, 
•March 5, 1965. 

My .dear Arun, 

Your little, affectionate letter is to hand in due time. 

I am very very glad to note its content. You will also be 
very glad to learn that I secured the first prize and a silver 
medal at the Annual Sports of our college. Tell mother of 
this and convey my compliments to her. t 

1 am very eager to go home and to be in your midst. But 
I am very sorry to think that I shall not be able to do so 
before our college breaks up for the summer vacation. I shall 
bring you a nice book when I get home. 

How are you all ? lam quite well. 

With love to you and regards for mother, 

I am. 

Yours very affectionately. 
Anadi 
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A letter from a boy to his friend asking him to spend 
a few days with him : 

Palm Villa, 

Darjeeling, 

15. 4. 65. 

My dear Alak, 

I have not heard from you for a pretty k)ng time and 
so I am very anxious to learn how you are doing at present. 

I hope this will find you quite hale and hearty. 

I think your school will break up for the summer vacation 
very soon. You wrote to me some time ago that you would 
lilSe to come over to Darjeeling and spend a few days with 
us during the holidays. 

Darjeeling, as you know, is one of the finest hill stations 
in India. How pleasant it is to pass the summer days here ! 

We shall have a very jolly time of it if you come here 
and stay with us for a few days. Will you come ? Before 
you start, please write to me so that I may call at the railway 
station to receive you. 

Looking forward to hear from you, 

I am, 

Ever yours, 
Dimal 

6. A letter from a girl to her cousin telling her how she 
wants to spend the holidays : 

Maldah, 

September 13, 1965. 

My dear Rekha, 

I have some good news to communicate to you. Our 
Puja holidays will begin from the 22nd instant. Father is 
going t6 take us all to Agra. He says you can come and join 
us if you desire. 
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On our way to Agra we shall stop for a few days in 
Calcutta. Calcutta, as you know, is a great city with many 
beautiful and interesting sights. 

From Calcutta we shall go to Banaras. It is an old city 
with many temples and nice ghats. Hindu University is a 
great institution where pupils from all parts of India come to 
acquire learning. From Banaras we intend going to 
Allahabad. Allahabad is now a great city, and moreover, it 
is the home of the late Jawharlal Nehru. From Allahabad 
we shall start for Agra, a city full of historical relics. -Kow 
nice it would be to visit the Fort and the great Taj Mahal j 

Do please come and join us. 

Yours aflfectionately, 
Kajal 

7. A letter from a hoy to his vncle thanking him for a 
birthday present : 

Rabindranath Tagore Road, 
P. O. Krishnagar, 

Nadia, 

' 5th June, 1965. 

My dear Uncle, 

I have just received the beautiful copy of ‘Sanchaita’ sent 
by you as my birthday present. It is so kind of you to 
remember my birthday in such a nice way. 

1 have liked the book very much. Poems, specially 
written in our own vernacular, interest me greatly. I have’ 
' already read seme of the poems with great attention. They 
are so full of beautiful images that I like to read them over 
and over again, I am really very thankful to you for this 
excellent present. How do you do ? We are ail well. 

With regards to you and aunt, 

1 am, 

Yours affectionately, 

Amal 
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8. A letter from a girl inviting Jter friend to take part 
tn a picmc : 

30 New Road, 
Calcutta-26, 

July 5, 1965. 

My dear Nilima, 

Anjali, Bina and I have arranged for a picnic on Sunday 
next. What do you think of going out for a fjicnic \^ith us ? 

Wc propose to hold the picnic at Madhyamgram. There 
is a nice orchard belonging to Bina’s uncle. In the^ garden 
stands a beautiful tank surrounded by shady trees. Wc can 
cook our food under a tree by its side. 

Two of our teachers will be pleased to accompany us. 
We shall meet at the school premises at 8 o’clock in the 
morning. We shall start by bus at 8*30 a, m, sharp. We 
shall take no servant with us as we have decided to do 
everything ou^elves. 

Please join us and I am sure you will have a good time 
of it. 

Yours ever, 
Aruna 

9. A* letter from a hoy to his father asking fot 
some money k 

27, Bewbazar Street, 
Calcutta-12, 
January 2, 1965. • 

My dear Father, 

I am glad to let you know that I have been promoted to 
Class IX. I have passed in all the subjects and have secured 
the highest marks in English and Bengali. 

Now I am to buy a good number of books which will 
require at least fifty rupees. Please send me the money at 
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your earliest convenience. Our school re-opens on 8th 
January and regular classes will begin very soon. So the 
sooner do I receive the money, the better. 

We are all doing well here. How do you do ? 

With best regards to you, 

1 am, 

Your affectionate son, 
Sunil 

10.. A letter from a boy to his mother asking for a little 
money and telling her how he intends spending it : 

31 New Road, 

P. O. Krishnagar, 

Dt. Nadia, 

'■ August 12, 1965. 

My dear Mother, ^ 

I am very glad to receive your loving letter. You need 
not be anxious about my studies as I am going on well 
with them. 

I shall be very glad if you kindly send me fifteen rupees, 
lam badly in need of the money as I want to bur a book.. 
Our English teacher says that everyone of us should have a 
copy of the Concise Oxford Dictionary. Some of my class¬ 
mates have bought a copy each already. It is a very good 
,Pictionary and will be of great use to me. 

I am doing quite well. Hope this finds you all hale 
and hearty. 

With best regards to you and father, 

I am, 

Your affectionate son, 
Nikhil' 
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11. A letter from a boy to his uncle requesting him to send 
some books: 

P. O. Tamluk, 

Dt. Midnapur, 
May 20,1965. 

My dear Unde, 

I have been suffering from an attack of, influenza for 
about a week. Of late temperature has come down but I 
feel so weak that I am still confined to bed. 

I am very glad to know that you are coming home in a 
week. How nice it will be to have you in our midst. 

•Please bring some nice story books when you come home. 
I feel very lonely, and so may spend some time happily in 
reading them. 

Please write to me infdrming the date of your coming. 
I am very much eager to sec you. 

With regards, I am, 

Your affectionate nephew, 
Kamal 

12. A letter from a hoy to his friend who has recovered 
from a serious illness ; 

* 15, College Street, 

Calcutta'12, 

19. 7. 65. 

My dear Shanti, 

I hear from Amal the good news that you have just come' 
round from a severe attack of typhoid. I am so very happy 
to learn this. It is distressing to know that you have been 
confined to bed for over a month and only God knows how 
anxious I was on that account. It is very happy that you are 
out of danger now. 

In Calcutta, influenza has broken out in an epidemic 
form. J have had repeated attacks of influenza very recently. 
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So I could not call at your place to be by your side. Aiiial 
and I may pay you a visit socn. 

Hope this will find you better still. 

With love from, 
Your affectionate friend, 
Shyamal 

13. A rep^y to the above letter : 

fChardah, 

21. 7. 65. 

My dekr Shyamal, 

1 have received your loving letter just now. Many 
thanks to you for such a kind and affectionate note. 

I feel much better at present. But I am still very weak 
although I have completely recovered from illness. The 
doctor forbids me to go out of door:, so I am very tired of 
beinp; confined to bed. The doctor says I shall be quite 
all right in a fortnight or so and then I shall be permitted to 
attend school regularly. How do I look forward to 
that day \ 

I am very glad to learn that you and Amal are coming to 
our place very soon. Please do come as early as you can. 
I feel so lonely and tired. 


With love to you, 


1 am. 

Yours ever, 
Shaiiti 


14. A letter from a boy to his father how he has prepared 
for the Annual Examination : 

P. O. Kharagpur, 
Dt. Midnapur, 
November 12, 1965. 

My dear Father, 

I am very glad to receive your affectionate letter. But 
I could not find time to reply earlier as I am, at present, 
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v^ry busy preparing for the Annual ^Examination which 
comei ofiP next week. 

I am fairly well prepared for the examination I stood 
second at the Second Terminal Examination, but this time 
I expect to top the class. I was a bit weak in English but I 
have spent greater time and attention to it since then. 

The examination will be over by the end of November. I 
will then let you know how I have done in tht examination. 

I am doing well. Please write to me how you are 
all doing. 

My regards to you and mother, I am. 

Your Ibving son, 
Arun 

15. A letter from a boy to his father telling him how he 
has done in the Annual Examination : 

Kharagpur, 

Dt. Midnapur, 
December 2, 1965. 

My dear Father, 

Your kind letter is just to hand. You will surely be 
delighted to learn that I have done very well in the 
examination. In Bengali, Mathematics, History and Geo¬ 
graphy f have every chance of securing 80 per cent marks. 
But in English, I am sorry that I could not do well. I 
think I shall get less than 75 per cent in English. Though 
I could not do very well in English, I am sure I shall be 
able to top the class this time. Through your blessings*! 
am sure to gain my object. 

I am doing very well. I wish to start for home in a week 
or so. I hope this finds you all in sound health. 

With regards to you and mother, 

I am, 

Yours affectionately, 
Arun 
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16, A letter from a hoy to his father what he would likg 
to do after the examination : 


P. O. Krishnagar, 
Nadia, 

November 6, 1965. 


My dear Fathet^ 

I am very glad to receive your affectionate letter. Our 
examination commences on Monday next and will be over 
in a week You will be happy to know that I am doing 
well with my studies and through your blessings I hope xo 
top the class. 

I send herewith a letter from Amal who writes me to 
come to Calcutta and spend some days with him. I think 
he also wrote to you asking for your permission. 

Just after the examination I wish to go home. If you 
kindly permit me, I shall^ go to Calcutta and spend some 
days with Amal. Though Calcutta is not very far from 
Krishnagar, I have never been there. I have heard there 
are many interesting sights in Calcutta. 

If, however, you ask me to stay at home I will do in 
accordance with your wish. I shall, in that case, try to do 
something for the improvement of our native village. But 
Pshall be very glad if you kindly permit roe to go to Calcutta 
and spend some days there. 

I expect to start for home by the end of this month. I 
hope this finds you all hale and hearty. 


Your affectionate son, 
Anadi 
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17. A letter from a hoy to his father about his experience 
in the examination hall : 


71, Bidhan Sarani, 
Calcutta*6, 
March 28,1965. 

My dear Father, 

Your letter is just to hand. The Higtier Secondary 
Examination is over now. Let me describe my experience 
in the examination hall which you so eagerly wanted 
to know. 

^The examination hall was very spacious. There were 
more than a hundred scats for the candidates. Four teachers 
were appointed to keep a watch over the examinees. 

As soon as the bell r^ng paper and ink were supplied to 
the candidates, and then the teachers in guard distributed 
the question papers. The Headmaster of the Metropolitan 
Institution was in charge of conducting the examination. 
He visited our hall after the question papers had been 
distributed. He advised us how to proceed with our 
answers and then warned us against adopting any unfair 
means. , 

There was calm and quiet in the hall so long as the 
examination went on. The teachers in guard walked up 
and down the hall. Though they seemed very strict, some 
of them explained the questions which we could not fully^ 
understand. 

The time alloted for each paper was three hours. There 
went a warning bell fifteen minutes before the alloted time. 
As soon as the warning bell was rung, we began to revise 
OUT answers. The teachers in guard asked us to stop writing 
and toqk away our answer papers when the final bell 
was rung. 
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I have done very well in the examination. I hope thjit 
I shall be able to secure more than seventy per cent marks 
in each paper. 

I am doing very well. How do you do ? 

My regards to you and mother, 

I am, 

Your affectionate son, 
Dhiren 

18. A letter to a friend about a football match : 

4 

Berhampore, 
Dt. Murshidab^d, 
July 16, 1965. 

My dear Kanak, 

I hope you shall be very glad to learn that our School 
Team won the P. M. Shield this year. We defeated the 
famous Town Club and came off with fl.^ing colours. I 
think you will be interested to know all about the game. 

The match started just at 5 P. M. A vast crowd gathered 
together around the field to witness the game. It was really 
a very exciting game. The Town Club is much superior 
to us in every respect. So everyone thought that we would be 
beaten down by a number of goals. But that was not to be. 

Within ten minutes after the kick-off we were just close 
to the goal line of our opponents. We kept them hotly 
(.engaged in that area. Their goal-keeper managed to save 
the situation by a corner kick which was f.iced by Rabi, 
our captain, very nicely. Anil who is an excellent header, 
drove the ball into the goal posts. Their goal-keeper could 
not save the situation. 

This unexpected success at the very start infused a new 
life and vigour into us. It made our opponents very nervous. 
They tried as best as they could do to beat us down 
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• So, for the next few minutes, the Town Club kept us 
fully engaged near our goal line. But Kamal, our goal 
keeper, cleared several dangerous shots with great skill and 
courage. So our opponents could not do anj?thing till the 
half time. 

After recess the Town Club again tried hard to equalise 
the goal. But they missed many chances. Thus wc won 
the match by one goal to nil. Isn’t it very lucky for us ? 
Hoping to receive an early reply, 

X am. 

Yours ever, 
Arun 

19. , A letter to a frie^id about the annual school sports : 

P. O. Vidvanagar, 
Dt. Burdwan, 
March 18, 1965. 

My dear Sunii, 

I have not heard from you for a long time. I shall be 
very glad if you let me know how you are all doing. 

You will be delighted to learn that in the annual sports 
of our school I have won two prizes this year. 

The (.annual sports were held last week on our school 
compound,, A large number of people including many 
prominent ladies and gentlemen were present to witness the 
sports. The District Magistrate presided over the function. 
The District Inspector of Schools was the chief guest. TJje. 
District Magistrate’s wife gave away the prizes. 

* There were a good many items in the sports. I participa¬ 
ted in the high jump, long jump, relay race and the tug of- 
war. There were also many other events in the sports, but 
I did not take part in all of them. The most interesting of 
all tbe items were the sack race and the tug-of-war. Every- 
onet was greatly amused to see them. 
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The tu£*of-war was between the teachers and students: 
We tried hard to defeat our opponents but that was not to 
be. We ourselves were defeated. But our kind teachers 
distributed among us the prizes they won. 


With love to you, 

1 am, 

Your affectionate friend, 
Bimal 


20. A letter from a boy to a friend telling him how he 
spent the summer holidays : 

Coochbehar, 
July 8, 1965. 

My dear Kanak, 

Your letter is just to hand. You wanted to know how 
I spent the summer holidays. Here is a brief account of it. 

I 

As soon as the school broke up, I went to Calcutta with 
my uncle and stayed there for about a week. The sight of 
the great city astonished me to a degree. I visited the Zoo, 
the Museum, the Victoria Memorial Hall and the Botanical 
Gardens at Shibpur. I also saw many other ini:eresting 
sights, and everything I saw filled my heart with great 
pleasure. 

We then started for Puri. Puri, you know, is a very 
lonely place, standing on the Bay of Bengal. We visited 
many temples there. We would often bathe in the sea. 

The town is so charming and the sea looks so grand that 
I would never forget them in my life. 

From Puri we again came back to Calcutta and stayed 
there for a week. We had returned to Coochbehar before 
the school reopened. 

Thus I spent the summer holidays in great joy. I had the 
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fortune of seeing so many grand and spectacular sights that 
fwill for ever cherish them in my memory. 

We arc well. How do you do ? 

Your affectionate friend^ 
Dhiren 

21. A letter from a girl to her friend telling her how she 
spent the last Puja holidays : 

16, Amherst Street, 
Calcutta-9, 
October 22, 1965. 

hfy dear Minati, 

I received your letter in time. But as 1 was not here 
during the Puja holidays I could not write to you earlier 
than this. 

You know^that Durga Puja is celebrated every year at 
our village home So all of us went to our native village 
and spent some weeks there. And what a jolly time of it 
we had ! We walked about in the green fields, swam in 
the river and played various indoor games. I enjoyed the 
Puja holidays much more than ever because Anjali, a friend 
of mine, came to spend the holiJays with us. I requested 
you to come with us, but 1 do not know what on earth 
led you to refuse my request. However, I shall expect 
you the next year. ^ 

You know our examination takes place just after the 
Puia holidays. So I am new to attend to my studies with 
great attention. I am trying hard to top the class this year. 

We are all well. I shall be glad to know how you are 
doing. Please reply at an early date. 

Yours affectionately, 
Uma 
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A letter to a friend asking him to spend the Puja 
holidays with you : 

Baidyabati, 

‘ Dt. Hooghly, 

15th September, 1965. 

My dear Shyamal, 

When I met you the last time you promised me to spend 
the Puja holidays with us. Now that the Puja is drawing*on, 
I simply remind you of your promise. 

I shall be very glad if you come to our village and spend 
some days with us during the Puja. My parents, too, will 
be very much delighted to have you in their midst. You 
know we worship the Divine Mother at our home. So we 
shall be very glad if you spend the Puja days here. 

Ours is a nice village with g.een fields and garden. 
There flows the Ganga by our village. We can play games 
in the gardens in the afternoon, and in the. evening. We 
can row boats in the river. How nice it would be if you 
come and stay with us a few days. 

Please let me know when you are coming. I hope you 
will not disappoint me. 

With lo"e from. 
Your *oving friend, 
Arun 

23. A reply to the above letter : 

26, College Street, 
Calcutta-12, 

20th September, 1965. 

My dear Arun, 

Your letter of the 15th instant is just to hand. I asked 
father’s permission to spend the Puja holidays with you as 
soon as I received your letter. And I am happy to let you 
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k(iow that father has permitted me to go to your village 
and enjoy the Puja celebration there. 

Our school closes on the 28ch instant and 1 intend 
starting for your place on that very day. I have neither 
seen Durga Puja at close quarters nor have 1 been to a 
village before. So I thank you very much for giving me a 
chance. 

With regards to your parents and love to you, 

I am,. 

Yours ever, 
Shyamal 

24. A reply to the above letter regretting the inability to 
visit him during the Puja holidays : 

26, College Street, 
CaIcutta-12, 

20th September, 1965. 

My dear Arun, 

Thank you very much for your kind invitation to spend 
the Puja holidays with you at your heme, I myself wish to 
be ill your midst so much that I should have been only too 
glad to go lo your place at once. But that is not to 
be. Unfortunately, mother is lying seriously ill and it is 
not proper to leave her alone. Father is busy all day 
and so there will be no one to look after her if 1 go to your 
plfhce. 

, So I regret very much that I shall not be able to be in 
your midst during the Puja holidays however much have 
I desired to do so. 

Your loving friend, 
Shyamal 
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25. A letter to a friend describing his visit to a pla^e 
of interest: 

12, Bidhan Sarani, 
Calcutta>6, 

10th November, 1965 

My dear Anima, 

Do you know how I spent the Puja holidays ? I think 
you are not in'the least aware of this. 

As soon as the school broke up for the Puja holidays 
I went to Gauhati where live my uncle and aunt. Gaubati 
is a large town and a place of historical interest. In days 
long gone by, it was called Pragjyotishpur. 

The location of Gauhati is picturesque. It stands on the 
southern bank of the Brahmaputra. The town is about five 
miles long and more than four miles broad. 

I had the opportunity of visiting all parts of the city. 
I saw many nice buildings, temples, mosques and churches. 
The most ancient temple is that of Kamakhya, which stands 
on the Nilachala hills. The temple of Umananda is another 
interesting sight as it is situated on the very bosom of 
the Brahmaputra. The Bashistbasram is also a very 
important temple. 

Gauhati is a very healthy town. Its natural scenery is 
also much too charming. So I nad a jolly time of it as long 
as I spent my days there. 

Your loving friend, 

‘ Ketaki 

26. A tetter to a friend describing a journey by train : 

10 Madhu Gupta Lane, 
Calcutta*12, 

3rd July, 1965. 

My dear Rekha, 

I have just come back from Purulia where I spent the 
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summer holidays. Though my uncle lives at Purulia I never 
went there. 

I with my parents reached the Howrah Station just at 
9 P. M. to catch the Gomo Passenger. We found the 
station packed up with passengers. We had a bedding and a 
suitcase. Father engaged a coolie and then took three 
second-class tickets for us. When we came to the platform 
we found the train waiting there. We got into a second- 
class compartment which was almost empty. So 1 could sit 
near the window. 

The train started just at 9-30 P. M. and I was greatly 
c^ligbted to enjoy the scenery looking out of the window. 
I found the trees, fields and houses running backwards. The 
train did not call at all stations. So we reached Kharagpur 
within two hours. Whe/i the train started from Kharagpur I 
fell fast asleep. But when I woke up early in the morning, 
my joy knew jio bounds to see the train passing by the sides 
of small hilh. The beauties of nature all around were 
wonderful, too. 

We reached Purulia at about ten o'clock in the morning 
and found uncle waiting for us. 

With love from 
Your afiectionate friend^ 
Gita 


27, A letter to a friend describing a journey by boat: 

Nabadwip, 

Nadia, 

23rd July, 1965. 

My dear Amal, 

Do^you knDw what I did the other day ? I made a journey 
by boat to my sister's heme at Sambhunagar, My younger 


6 
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brother and sister accompanied me. 1 hired a boat whic^ 
consisted of two rowers and one helmsman. 

Wc started early in the morning and passed through the 
Jalangi which was full to the brim. Our boat moved 
swiftly on. On the either side of the banks were many 
villages full of huts. In some places men, women and 
children were bathing in the river. In one place some 
children swam towards our boat to catch hold of it, but 
could not. Our boat moved on and on and after a time 
we found that we were passing through fields of paddy, and 
iutc. The current of the main stream was too strong to 
row the boat against it. Our boat came to a market standing 
on the bank of the river. .The boatmen anchored the boat 
to take a rest for some time. We were also tired of sitting 
idle. So we got down from the bort and went to market 
and bought some bananas. 

After a time we again started for our dejtination. The 
boat now passed through many green fields and towards the 
close of the day wc canie to our journey’s end, 

The journey was so pleasant that I shall remember it for 
3 long time to come. 

With Idvc from 
Your Moving friend, 
Saiikar 

28. A letter from a hoy to his friend telling, him his 
daily life : 

P. O. Burdwan, 
July 17, 1965. 

My dear Ajoy, 

Your letter is just to hand. You have wanted to know all 
.about my daily life and here is a brief description of it. 

1 usually get up very early in the morning. I then wash 
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myself and get something to eat. AftdV having my breakfast 
Pread two hours in the morning. 

At nine I get ready for school. I get to my school at 
good time every day. After school I come home and eat 
something. Then I go out for taking part in 0 !.tdoor games. 
In the evening I come back home and wash again and sit in 
my study. At about nine I have my meals ai.d then retire 
to bed. • 

This is how I spend my days. My daily life is well 
regulated and calm and quiet. I do not know wljether it 
will satisfy you. 

How do you do ? We are all well. 

Yours ever, 
Bimal 

29. A letter to a epusin describing about new home and 
neighbours : 

Npughtingham, 
14th Sept. 1965. 

My dear Cousin, 

The longer I live here, the better I like the place and the 
people who belong to it. I am upon very good ter.ns with no 
less than five families, besides two or three old scrambling 
fellows like myself. The last aquaintance I made here is with 
the race of the Unwins, consisting of father and mother, son 
and daughter the same years of age, one of the most 
unreserved and aimable young men I ever conversed with. ^ 

The father is a clergyman, and the son is designed for 
orders. Another acquaintance I have lacely made with a 
Mr. Nicholson a north country divine, very poor but very 
good and very happy. He reads prayers here twice a day 
all the year round and travels on foot to serve two churches 
every Sunday, through the year his journey out and home 
again fieing sixteen miles. I supped with him last night. 
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Another of my * acquaintance is Mr,-, a thiO) tall, 

old man, and as good as he is thin. He drinks nothing b;it 
water and eats no flesh. He is to be met every morning of 
his life, at about 6 miles from the town. Being both early- 
risers and the only early walkers, we soon became acquain¬ 
ted. This great piety can be equalled by nothing but his 
regularity, for he is the most perfect time-piece in the world. 

I have received a visit likewise from Mr.-. He is 

very much a gentleman, well read and sensible. I am 
persuaded in short that if I had the choice of all England 
where to fix my abode, I could not have chosen better* for 
myself and most likely I could not have chosen so well. 

Yours ever, * 
William Cowpcr 

30. A letter from a hoy to his friend about the Prize~ 
distribution ceremony at his school: 

Santipur, 
March 13, 1965. 

My dear Kanai, 

The Priz-distribution ceremony of our school was held 
yesterday. It took place in the Town Hall which was nicely 
decorated with flags and festoons. Many prominenl ladies 
and gentlemen came to attend the ceremony. The District 
Magistrate of Nadia presided over the function and his wife 
gave away the prizes. 

^ The function began with a song and a short speech by 
the Headmaster. After that some poems were recited and 
a one-act play was staged. Evrerybody liked the play very 
much. Then the President’s wife gave away the prizes, one 
by one, to the boys called by the Headmaster. The boys 
took the prizes, saluted the President and his wife and went 
back to their seats. 
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The boys who got the prizes were very much delighted. 
Those who did not get any were very sorry and determined 
to read very attentively so that they might get prizes 
next year. 

Some of the gentlemen delivered speeches encouraging 
the boys who had won prizes. These speeches greatly 
inspired us to read more and get prizes year after year. 

With love, 

I am, 

Ever yours, 
Kanak 


31. A letter from a hoy to his younger brother on the 
duties of a student: * 


Smtipur, 

12th August, 1965. 


My dear Anadi, 

I am very much distressed to learn that you Jo not go 
to school regularly and spend days in useless amusements. 

But a student has many duties to do. His firat and fore¬ 
most duty is to gather knowledge. So a student should go 
to school regularly and read and write with care. He 
should devote his whole attention to studies. ^ 

To gain this object a student should never mix with bad 
hojft;. If he joins evil companss he will ruin .his life. 

• So you should act in accordance with ray advice if you 
want to make yourself great. But if you do not listen to me, 
you will never be able to shine in life. 

Yours affectionately, 
Arun 
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32. A letter from a hoy to his brother about the necessity 
of good health : 

Mursidabad, 
August 22,1965. 

My dear Prasanta, 

Your letter is just to hand. 1 am very much surprised 
to learn that yon do not take part in any outdoor games. If 
a boy do not take regular physical exercise, his health will 
soon be lost. An unhealthy and sick man cannot do his 
duties well. One should remember that a man of sound 
health has a sound mind and so he can shine in life without 
much effort. 

So you should take physical exercise every day. You must 
rise early in the morning and walk for some time by the 
river-side. You must take regular Exercise in the open air. 
If you follow these rules carefully, j’ou shall be healthy and 
happy. Always bear in mind that health alone can bring 
us happiness. So to live a happy life, we should observe the 
rules of health. 

Yours affectionately, 
Dulal 

n 

33. A letter from a hoy to his krothey or* obedience tc 
parents : 

4, Simla Street, 

* Calcutta-6, 

12. 5. 65. 

My dear Amal, 

I have just received a letter from mother. She has 
written to me that you do not care to obey her at all. 
This is very, very bad. 

Our parents arc the source of our life. When we were 
infants our loving mother saved our lives. None but kind 
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parents can take trouble to bring a chifd up. It is they who 
feed us, clothe us, educate us and maintain us as long as we 
are not fit to look after ourselves. They are willing to 
sacrifice everything to make us happy. 

We cannot repay our debts to our parents. But we cen 
partly repay it if we treat them with greatest regard, obey 
them and make them happy in any way vre can. 

You should always bear this in mind*and follow theii 
advice and act in accordance with what they say. 

With love tQ you, 

I am. 

Your loving brother, 
Abani 

34. A letter from a hoy to his friend describing a hreve 
deed noted by him : 

52. Mahatma Gandhi Road- 
Calcutta-9, 

January 25, 1965. 

My dear Arun, 

I give here a vivid description of how a child was r ’scued 
from a ljurning house by a poor man. 

Yesterday when we were having our meals at night, we 
startled to hear a hue and cry from the hustce standing 
behind our house. We left our meals and ran to see what 
the matter was. On going there we found a hou^e in flames- 
And in a room of the house there was a chill and everyone 
rticrc gave themselves up for lost. Some of the persons 
• tried to get into the room but the heat was so great that 
nobody could go near it. A poor man was among the crowd. 

had so long been watching everything silently. When 
he j^ound that there was nobody to save the children, he 
came forward. He took a wet cotton wrapper and covered 
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his body with it. Then he ran into the room without caring#^ 
a little of what would happen to him. After a time he 
came outside through the flames of fire with that baby. No 
sooner had he come out than he fell down on the ground 
and lost his senses. 

We all ran up to the man and found him badly burnt. 
He was sent to the Medical College Hospitals and there he 
breathed bis last.'* 

Was it not a brave deed ? I think it was more than 
that. To. my mind it was not only an act of bravery but 
also an act of heroic self-sacrifice. 

Your loving friend,* 
Pronab 

35, A letter to a friend asking to ^vend a holiday in some 
hill station : 

172, Acharya Prafulla Chandra Road, 

CaIcutta-6, 

3rd April, 1965. 

My dear Amal, 

Your letter i.s just to hand. I am very anxious to learn 
that you have been suffering from fever for long. You will 
never come round if you do not take a change. 

My father has taken a nice house at Darjeeling, and we 
are all going there by the end of this month. How do you 
like to accompany us ? How nice it will be if you will come 
with us and spend some weeks ac Darjeeling for the 
holidays. 

Darjeeling is a very nice place. There are beautiful 
walks and charming scenery. How enjoyable it will be 
to climb the hills in the fine bracing air. We might get 
some shooting and riding as well. Moreover, the cliuiate 
of Darjeeling is very healthful. The pure mountain air will 
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sttPely help you to get back your lo^t health and gain 
strength. 

I hope that you will agree to my proposal. I shall inform 
you when we are going so that you can join us. 

Looking forward to an early reply, 

I am, 

Your afiFectionate friend, 
iSouren 

36. A letter from a boy to his friend about the hook which 
interested him much: 

Hooghly, 

9. 8. 65. 

My dear Bikash, 

At the very outset let»me thank you for your affectionate 
note. I hope you are enjoying your holidays at Darjeeling 
and feel much »better in health and mind when the school 
respons. 

You ask me to tell you about the book which has 
interested me. Some time ago I had the opportunity of 
reading a most interesting novel named Robinson Crusoe 
by Daniel • Defoe. It is an absorbing story of adventure 
which, I am sure, you will be delighted to read, 

Robinson Crusoe was a sailor who met with a ship-wreck. 
He reached a lonely island and settled there. Robinson Crusoe, 
though an imaginary character, is a typical adventurer* 
who is a clever, resourceful man. In the island he had many 
hair-breadth escapes and fearful adventures. At last Crusoe 
sa^ed the captain of an English ship from being killed by 
the unruly sailors and came back to England again. 

I request you to read the book if you can procure one. 
You wiH find the book most interesting) and I am sure you 
will like it very much. 
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I hope this 6nds you quite in good health and spirit. We 
arc all doing well. 

With love, 

1 am. 

Your affectionately, 
Gour 

37. A letter from a hoy to his brother who has been mis^ 
behaving at school: 

P. O. Ghatal, 

' Dt. Midnapur, 

17tb August, 1965. 

My dear Somnath, 

I have juit received a letter from your Headmaster 
which says that you have insulted your class teacher in the 
classroom in a very rude way. The letter also states that 
when you were asked by the Headmaster to apologize for 
your misconduct, you refused to do so. A:p a result of this 
your Headmaster has been very angry with you and is 
determined to expel you irom the schcol. But, as I am an old 
student of him. he says that before he takes this drastic step 
he wants me to use my influence to bring back sense to you. 

I am very much ashamed that you should »have been 
guilty of such a misconduct. To insult a teicl er is a very 
grave offence and is no doubt a brutish act. I do not under* 
stand what on earth led you to behave in such a haughty 
way. If you arc expelled from the school, your life will 
be doomed for good. A man without learning is like a 
rudderless ship a^d can never reach the destination. 

So I tell you to apologize for your misconduct without 
any further delay, I hope you will act in accordance with 
my advice. 

Your affectionate brother,. 

Susil 
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- 38. A letter written by an English poet to a little boy who 
is enjoying holidays at a sea-port. 

Devonshire Lodi;e» 
New Finch by Road, 
St. John’s Wood, 
London, N. W, 
July 1st, 1845. 

My dear Dunnie, 

I have heard of your doings at Sandsfate, and that you 
were so happy at getting to the sea. I am very fond of the 
sea too, though I have been twice nearly drowned by it 
once in a storm in a ship, and once under a boat's bottom 
when I was bathing. Of course you have bathed, but have 

you learned to swim yet ? It is rather easy in salt water. 

» 

Is not the tide curious ? It comes and goes as regularly 
as the boys of ^ school, but has no holidays. What a rattle 
the waves make with the stones *, and sometimes you may 
hear the sound of a heavy sea at a distance like a giant 
snoring. When I was a boy, I loved to play with the sea. 
in spite of its sometimes getting rather rough. My brother 
and I tb,rcw hundreds of stones into it, as jou do ; but we 
came away before we could fill it up. 

My farewell, young “Old Fellow”, and take care of your¬ 
self so near the sea, for in some places, they say, it has not 
even a bottom to go to, if you fail in. And remember whep 
you arc bathing, if you meet with a shark, the best way is 
to bite off his legs, if you can, before he walks off with yours 
•*-and so, hoping you will be better soon, for somebody told 
me you bad had shingles. 

I am, my dear Dunnie, 
Your affectionate friends 
Thomas Hood 
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39. A letter from a girl to her friend about how she u 
spending her holidays : 

Hazaribagh Road, 
Ranchi, 

3rd October, 1965. 


My dear Uma, 

Your letter reached me when I was having breakfast, and 
you do not know how pleased I was when I recognized 
your handwriting on the envelope. 

We are passing our days at Ranchi well. The other day 
we went on a picnic to a hill near Ranchi and the sight all 
around was so charming that it was an inspiration in itself. 
The site we chose was near a stiff hill which we were told that 
no lady had ever succeeded in climbing to the top of it. 
Naturally 1 was anxious to establish a record. So up I went 
and I must say that I succeeded in 'my attempt. When I 
got to the top of that hill, the view I witnessed was beyond 
description. The sun was setting on one side making the 
sky look crimson and the moon was rising on the other with 
a flood of silvery light. 

Yesterday I paid a visit to the famous Hoodru Falls. 
I had a strange experience when I saw the waters falling 
down from a high hill. I wandered for half an hour up and 
down a hillside trying to find out the source of the water. 
At last I asked a man whom I met where did the water 
came from. But he could not give me any reply. So I 
abandoned the idea and came back home. 

Well, that is how I kill time here while you lead the 
simple life at your village home far from the din and bustle^ 
of the city life. 

With all good wishes, 


I remain, 

Yours very affectionately, 
Anima 
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40. A letter from a girl to her ^friend describing her 
kmthday party: 

15 New Road, 
Alipur, 
Oilcutra, 

9.10. 65. 

My dear Gita, 

What a pity that you could not come and attend my 

birthday party that was held yesterday. You could have 

liked it very much if you could come. 

Father arranged for a band party and we enjoyed a lot of 

% 

nice music. For tea we had delicious cakes and sweets which 
uncle bought from Firpo's. The most enjoyable of all things 
were the dances and I along with my sisters took part in an 
oriental dance. We were dressed as man and woman and 
danced round an image of Shiva. One of my sisters had a 
very amusing dance and everyone highly enjoyed it. After 
the dance followed the vocal music. Renu, a friend of mine, 
entertained us'with a lot of songs. Everyone heard her with 
rapt attention. They were so sweet and so melodious. 

Now you can imagine what a lot you missed. 1 would have 
been very delighted if you were in our midst. 

Yours ever, 
Shyamal. 

Letters to the Editor 

41. A letter to the editor of a newspaper complaining 
against the system of water supply in Calcutta : 

The Editor, 

The Hindustban Standard, 

• 6, Suooterkin Street, Calcutta. 

Sir, 

I shall be highly obliged if you allow me the use of a 
little of your vluable space to complain against the system 
of water supply in Calcutta. 
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The Corporation of Calcutta has, of late, been supplying 
a sort of dirty water full of mud in some parts of the city. 
The liquid looks translucent and contains a certain soluble 
thing which is not very easy to identify. 

Is there no remedy to the scandalous management of 
civic affairs by the Corporation ? The people also could 
supply the remedy—the voters—have shown their apathy 
to do so ; else.they could not send in almost the same set of 
people as has made the Corporation a laughing stock. 
Adult franchise cannot offer itself as remedy. Both the 
Corporation and the Government are elected on the basis 
of adult franchise. What is the remedy then ? Shall we 
have to behve that this state of affair can never be done 
away wdth ? 

Calcutta, August 13 Yours truly, 

A. K. Ghosh 

N. B. In letLors to the Editoi the usual form of salutation, is Sir and 
the complimentary closo Yours tru^y. 

42. A letter to the editor of a newspaper on 
necessity of opening a free library in your village : 

The Editor, 

The Statesman, 

Chowringhee Place, 

Calcutta. 

Sir, 

I should be very grateful if you will let me use a little 
of the valuable space in your esteemed paper to biing before 
the public the necessity of starting a free library^at 
Bishnupur, a village in Nadia, 

The village we live in is far away from the town and 
so one can have little that is necessary for one's intellectual 
requirements. Some years ago we started an agitation to 
set up a public library here, but all our efforts were in vam 
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:as the reading public of our village Vcre very small in 
nftmber. But, of late, owing to advancement of learning 
to some extent, most of our village people could read if they 
would get a supply of suitable books. In a small village 
like this most of the people are poor, so those who want to 
read cannot afford to pay for the books. 

This is the reason why we want to get a free library 
established by the Government. I hope the'matter will be 
taken up seriously by the authorities concerned. 

Bishnupur, Nadia. Yours truly, 

August 30. 1965. Biren Ray 


Exercises 

1. Your younger sister is on a vacation with your uncle 
;n South India Your envy her because you are stuck up 
with your studies. Write a letter to her, expressing 
your feelings. 

2. Write a letter to your friend with a short descrip¬ 
tion of how you observed the Independence Day at vour 
school this year. 

3. Write a letter to your mother for her permission to 
-loin the N. C, C. of your school, with your reasoning about 
its utility. 

4. Write a letter of sympathy to your friend on the 
sudden death of his mother, who was convalescing after a 
se&tous illness. 

^ 5. Write a letter to the editor of a newspaper about 

the activities of anti-social elements in your locality. 

6 Write a letter to your friend stating how you 
celebrated the birth centenary of Swami Vivekananda at 
your school. 
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7. Write a letter to your younger brother on the 
usefulness of reading a daily newspaper. 

8. Write a letter to a newspaper editor ventilating the 
grievances of comraunication in your village or town. 

9. Write a letter to a friend, describing a social func¬ 
tion recently attended by you. 

10. Write a letter of encouragement to a cousin of yours 
who has failed in the examination. 

11. Write to your friend on the book you like most. 

12. Write a letter to your friend explaining how you 
can best serve your country in your own way. 

13. Write a letter to your father explaining the difficul¬ 
ties you experience in your studies. 

14. Write a letter to your friend about your impression 
of an exhibition you have recently visited. 

15. Write a letter to the editor of a newspaper drawing 
attention to the insanitary condition of the cicy bazaars. 

16. Write a letter from the father of a boy to a 
gentleman who rescued his son from drowning. 

17. Write a letter to your younger brother about the 
value of discipline in academic life. 

18. Write a letter to your friend giving an account of 
the longest railway journey ever made by you. 

19. Write a letter to your mother relating the distress 
of your neighbours and the plan you propose to adopt for 
their relief. 

20. Write a letter to your cousin giving a description of 

a burglary committed in your locality. , 

21. Write a letter to a friend proposing that you will 
visit together a place of historical interest afte.r the Test 
Examination is over. 

22. Write a letter to an acquaintance begging apology 
foe having failed to keep an appointment. 
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23. Write a letter to the editor of a newspaper for 
arousing public opinion against the nuisance caused by the 
Mike in the Hindu Festivals. 

24. Write a letter to your father seeking his permission 
to join an excursion which will be organised by your school. 

25. Write a letter to a friend inviting him to a picnic. 

26. Write a letter to your mother, giving her an account 
of a street accident that you have witnessed.^ 

27. Write a letter to the Editor of a newspaper 
about the evil aspects of the spiralling prices of daily 
necessities. 

28. Write a letter to your friend about the use you 
make of your school library. 

29. Write a letter of congratulation to a friend who has 
won a scholarship. 

30. Write a letter to your cousin describing a cinema 
show which you might have seen. 

31. Write a letter to your younger brother who has 
recently been admitted to a city school, advising him to be 
particular about his study and choice of companions. 

32. You have lost a valuable article somewhere. Write 
a letter to the editor of a newspaper so as to find a clue for 
its recovery. 

33. Write a letter to your pen friend in the U. S. A. 
about the late Prime Minister, Jawharlal Nehru and his 
gifts to free India. 

34. Write a letter to your class-mate who is not able to 
sil^ for the Test Examination on account of illness. 

35. Write a letter to the editor of a newspaper, 
suggesting to the public the desirability of a Social Service 
League in your town. 

36. Write a letter to your friend describing your visit 
to an Industries Fair. 

• 7 
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37. Write a letter to your friend describing your visit to 
a Science Museum. 

38. Write a letter to your elder brother in the village 
about the transport difficulties in the city. 

39. Write a letter to the editor of a Calcutta daily 
about the scarcity of fish-supply in the city. 

40. Write a letter to the editor of a newspaper, drawing 
attention to the need of more busesand tramsduring officehours. 

41. Write a letter to your younger brother, stressing the 
need of t^hing part in school sports. 

42. Write a letter to your friend about your school and 
what appeals to you most in it. 

43. Write a letter to your friend about your last day 
at school. 

44. Write a letter to your friend about the evil eflFects 
of the cinema. 

45. Write a letter to your friend about the part you 
played in a dramatic performance of your school. 

46. Write a letter to your younger brother, persuading 
him to practise frugality. 

47. Write a letter to your friend telling him why 
you think that a student can best serve his country by 
preparing himself for the future. 

48. Write a letter to your younger brother advising him 
how to spend his leisure hours. 

49. Write a letter to a friend, requesting him to attend 
a show at the Birla Planetarium. 

50. Write a letter to the editor of a newspap-sr, 
replying to the protests of a correspondent that modern 
youth is grossly pampered and has no sense of social service. 

51. V/rite a letter to a friend lying in a hospital. 

52. Write a letter to the Police Inspector stating a case 

* 

of burglary in your house. 
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53. Write a letter to the editor of % newspaper drawing 
atti^ntion to the irregular and insufficient supply of water 
to your town, 

54. Write a letter to your younger brother suggesting 
him what he should do in order to improve himself in 
English at his class examinations. 

55. Write a letter to the District Social Education 
Officer, requesting him to help to set up a High School in 
your village. 

56. Write a letter to your friend explaining the useful¬ 
ness of joining the army. 

57. Write a letter to your younger brother on ‘the Value 
of Discipline*. 

58. Write a letter to your father expressing your sense 
of joy at the good results of your school in the final 
examination. 

59. Suppose you have a friend who is a book-worm. 
Write a letter t« him persuading him to take part in games. 

60. Write a letter to the Health Officer of your 
municipality drawing his attention to the insanitary condition 
of your locality. 

61. Write a letter to your father seeking his permission 
to join the^chool excursion to the industrial area of West 
Bengal—Durgapur. 

62. Write a letter to a friend telling him what kind of 

further education or training you would like to receive when 
you leave school. • 

63. Write a letter to a foreign acquaintance, describing 
some festival which you have recently seen in your locality. 

• 64. Write a letter to the editor of a newspaper, protest¬ 
ing against the high prices of essential commodities. 

65. Write a letter to your friend about an adventure 
launched by you. 
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66. Write a ktter to your friend how you enjoyed a 
thrilling game. 

67. Write a letter to your father about your progress 
and difBculties in studies. 

68. Write a letter to the chairman of your municipality, 
requesting the regular removal of garbage from your locality. 

69. Write a letter to your younger brother, warning 
him against his excessive love of sports at the cost of his 
studies. 

70. Write a letter to your friend, explaining the reasons 
for your choice of the elective subjects you have taken up 
for your Higher Secondary Examination. 

Exercises from H. S. Papers 

1. Write a letter to your father seeking his permission 
to go with your school team to play a football match in 
some distant town, [H. S, J960J 

2. Write a letter to your teacher asking his help in 
making a selection of books. [H. S. 1960] 

3. Write a letter to your friend who has just recovered 
from illness, inviting him to your sea-side home for a change. 
[H. 5. 1960^ 

4. Write a letter to your friend, thanking him for a 
present sent to you on your birthday. [H. Comp, i960] 

5. Write a letter to your father, describing the last 
annual sports of your school. [H, S. Comp. 2690] 

6. Write a letter to your younger breiher about the 
benefits of reading newspapers. [H. S, Comp. 1960] 

7. Write a letter to your friend about the most 
enjoyable day you ever spent, [if. 5. 1961] 

8. Write a letter to your father giving an account of 
a street accident which you saw. [if. 5. 1961] 
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*9, Write a letter to your younger brother congratulating 
him on his success at the last annual examination. [H S. 1961] 

10. Write a letter to your younger brother who is going 
to Calcutta for the first time. [H. S. Comp. 1961] 

11. Write a letter to your father, praising your school. 
[H. 5. Comp, 2962] 

12. Write a letter of sympathy to your Triend on the 
death of his father. fH. S. Comp. 1961] 

13. Write a letter to your brother or sister describing 
your experience in the examination-hall on the first day of 
the examination. [H. S. 2962] 

14. Write a letter to a friend inviting him to come to 
you for a joint excursion to an interesting place. [H.S. 2962] 

15. Write a letter iff the editor of a newspaper about 
the scarcity of milk-supply in your area. [H. S. 1962] 

16. Write letter to a friend asking him to work more 
seriously and give up politics for the present. fH. S. 
Comp, 2962] 

17. Write a letter to a friend who believes that certain 
people are lucky and others unlucky, and luck is everything 
in life. [HmS. Comp, 7962] 

18. Write^ a letter to your father or mother describing 
an interesting incident. [H. S. Comp. 1962] 

19. Write a letter to a friend, congratulating him on 
his success at the Higher Secondary Examination and enquir- ^ 
ing about his future plans. [77. S. 1963] 

20. Write a letter to the editor of a newspaper about 
th« reckless driving by some drivers of motor buses andlorries. 
[77. 5. 2963.] 

21. Write a letter to the Headmaster of your school 
seeking j^is advice about your choice of courses of studies 
at college. [77. 5. 2963] 

22. Write a letter to your friend telling him how you 
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intend to spend the recess after your examination. [II. 5. 
Comp, 2963] 

23. Write a letter to your father regarding the course 
of studies you prefer to follow on passing the Higher 
Secondary Examination. [H, S. Comp, 2963] 

24. Write a letter to the editor of a newspaper about 
the necessity bf sinking a few tubewells in the locality where 
you reside. [H. S. Comp. 1963] 

25. Write a letter to the editor of a newspaper, describ¬ 
ing the discomforts caused by the use of microphones during 
religious festivals. [H. S. 1964] 

26. Write a letter to your brother describing the prize¬ 
giving ceremony at your school [H, S. 1964] 

27. Write a letter to a friend describing life in a school 
hostel. [H. S. 1964] 

28. Write a letter to the editor of a newspaper drawing 
attention to the need of immediate repairs to a main road 
in your locality. [H. S. Comp. 1964] 

29. Write a letter to your younger brother, describing 
a visit to the Zoo. [H. S. Comp. 1964] 

30. Write a letter to a friend, describing a cricket 
match in which your school team participated. [H. S, 
Comp. 1964] 

31. Write a letter to the editor of a newspaper, drawing 
attention to the inconveniences caused by street beggars 
in your city. [H. S. 1965] 

32. Write a letter to a friend, describing a visit to a 
place of historical interest, [H. 5. 2965] 

33. Write a letter to your guardian about the profession 
you wish to join in future. [H. S. 1965] 



ESSAY-WRITING 




INTRODUCTION 


The word essay literally meant an attempt. But, in fact, 
an essay is ‘‘a literary composition, analytical or Interpretative 
in nature, dealing with its subjects from a ,more or less 
limited or personal standpaint or permitting a considerable 
freedom of style and method.” 

A school essay is a short composition on any subject. 
It can be written on an animal, a place of interest, a metal 
or*any other abstract or general subject. In short, the 
subject of a school essay may be anything which is of either 
subjective or objective in character. 

A Sentence is a compfete thought expressed in words. 

A Paragraph is a combination of words. 

An Essay is a combination of paragraphs on a given 
subject. 

The sentence, the paragraph, the essay—thesethrecthings 
though they differ in other respects have one thing in 
common. ^This common thing is unity. 

The Sentence 

In an essay “everything depends on the sentence ; on the 
complex sentence in the last resort, for only through 
the ability to use complex sentences skillfully you* 
will be able to produce the variety that is neccessary to 
k^ep the reader’s interest. But variety must not be 
overdone. If it is too obvious, it loses its force. The types 
of sentences should be carefully varied, but you should aim 
at an eflFect or rhythm to balance. —Hugh Jarret’s How to 
Write English, 

Here is an excerpt from the Bible : 
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“Lord, who shall dwell in Thy Tabernacle, *or 
who shall rest upon Thy holly hill ? Even he, that 
leadeth an uncorrupt life, and doeth the thing which 
is right, and speaketh the truth from his heart. 
He that hath used no deceit in his tongue, nor done 
evil to his neighbour, and hath not slandered his 
neighbour. He that setteth not by himself, but is 
slowly in his own eyes, and maketh much of them 
that fear the Lord. He that sweareth unto his 

I 

neighbour, and disappointeth him not, though it 
were to his own hindrance. He that hath not 
given his money upon usury, nor taken reward 
against the innocent. Who doeth these things shall 
never fall.” 

All the sentences in the above passage arc well-balanced. 
Students should always try to write sentences like these. 

Read the following passage from Hans Anderson care¬ 
fully. You will find how he Ijas described a garden in front 
of a palace in simple but well-balanced sentences : 

*Tn front of the palace was a large garden, full of 
fiery red and dark blue trees. The fruits upon them 
glittered gold, and the flowers resembled to a 
burning sun. The sand that formed the soil of the 
garden was of a bright blue colour, somewhat like 
flames of sulphur, and strangely beautiful blue was 
spread over the whole, so that one might have 
oneself raised very high in the air, with the sky 
at once above and below—certainly not at the bottom 
of the sea. When the waves were quite still, the 
sun might be looking like a purple flower, out of 
whose cup streamed forth the light of the world.*’ 
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The Paragraph 

“A Paragraph is a collection, or series of sentences, with 
unity of purpose. It should deal with one idea. Normally 
the theme of the paragraph, the idea it deals with, is stated 
in the first sentence, or in one of the early sentences if the 
first sentence is obviously introductory •, this is often called 
the topic sentence. The idea is then developed in the 
following sentences, which should follow in natural order and 
be linked together with conjunction, pronouns and phrases 
wherever they are necessary. Each sentence should have 
^n unmistakble bearing on the one before it. And the 
paragraph should be read in such a way that the writer can 
begin his next paragraph with a sentence that is logically 
connected with the fin§l sentence in the paragraph before.** 
—Alexander Bain*s English. Composition and Rhetoric, 

In accordance with the idea all paragraphs may be devi- 
ded into classes as follows : 

(1) Narrative., (2) Descriptive and (3) Reflective. 

The Narrative Paragraph 

A Picnic 

VPe had. a picnic on the river bank yesterday. We set out 
with some utensils and food early in the morning. It was a 
bright morning. The breeze was blowing gently. The land¬ 
scape all around was smiling with green corn. Whence 
Beached the river, we sat under a shady mango tree. We 
then unpacked our bundles of utensils and food. Some of 
us sat to work to cook food. Some of us plunged in the river 
and swam about •, but I lay on the grass and sang a song. 

In the above paragraph the first sentence in italics is the 
topic sentence which introduces the subject matter. Other 
sentences give fuller details about this statement. 
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The Descriptive Paragraph 

Gold 

Gold is a precious metaU It is yellow in colour. It dazzles 
brightly when polished and purified. Gold is found in almost 
all the countries of the world. There are big gold mines in 
Africa and Australia. Gold is a very lasting metal. It 
never loses its value, lustre and purity. Different kinds 
of ornaments are made of gold. Pure gold is soft ; so a 
small quantity of copper is mixed with it for the purpose.. 
It is the chief medium of exchange. Almost all the countries 
of the world use gold coins. 

In the above paragraph the topic sentence is in italics. 
The paragraph is descriptive, so a unity of atmosphere had 
been created in it by using the same type of vocabulary. 

The Reflective Paragraph 

Hard words break no bones 

A proverb says, “Hard words break no bones.” It means 
that harsh and unkind words will not hurt us *, it is the 
unkind deed that does the harm. Of course, a word cannot 
break a bone as a blow can ; but we can be hurt in other 
ways by having our arms or legs or skulls broken. Unkind 
words can hurt our heart and to hurt a person’s heart, to 
wound his soul, to make him sad and unhappy, is often 
worse than breaking his head. Words have a lot of power, 
and they can be used to help or to hurt, to wound or to 
cure, to bless or to curse. Unkind words can do a lot of 
harm and cause a great deal of sorrow •, while kind words 
can do a lot of good and cause a great deal of happiness. 

The Essay 

Essays like paragraphs can be broadly divided into three 
classes : 


(1) Descriptive. 
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(2) Narrative. 

(3) Reflectiv?. 

A Descriptive essay gives a clear picture of the thing that 
it seeks to describe. 

A Narrative essay seeks to narrate in a vivid way a 
scries of events and points out their cause with reference to 
one another. 

A Reflective essay contains the opinio^ of the writer on 
some subject. It is by nature subjective. 

All types of essays must have the parts as follows : 

(1) Introduction, 

(2) Body of the Essay. 

(3) Conclusion. 

The introduction of an essay consists of a short para¬ 
graph, the purpose of which is to present the subject-matter 

The body of an fssay contains the setting out, the 
complication and the solution of the subject-matter, * 

The conchision of an essay contains the writer’s opinion 
and so it is purely subjective. 

ESSAYS FROM THE ENGLISH LITERATURE 

1 Work 

[Specifiad Points. Introduction—know thy work— 
Conclusion.] 

There is a lasting nobleness, and even sacredness, in work 
where he never so benighted^ forgetful of his high calling, 
there is always hope in a man that actually and earnestly 
works in idleness alone is there perpetual despair. Work 
* never so mean, is in communication with nature ; the real 
desire to get work done will itself lead one more and mere 
to truth to Nature’s appointments and regulations, whijch 
are tvuth. 
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The latest gospel#.in this world is : know thy work, and 
do it. ‘Know thyself’, long enough that poor ‘self* of 
thine formented thee ; thou will never get to ‘know’ it. 
I believe I Think of not thy business, but of knowing 
thyselfthou art an unknowable individual *, know what 
thou canst work it *, and work at it like Hercules. That 
will be thy better plan. 

Blessed is h^e who has found his work *, let him ask no 
other blessedness. He has a work, a life-purpose 5 he has 
found it and will follow it. Labour is life ; from the 
inmost heart of the worker rises his God-given force, the 
sacred celestial life*essence, breathed into him by Almighty 
God his inmost heart awakens him to all nobleness, to ali 
knowledge, self knowledge, and much else, as soon as work 
fitly begins knowledge 1 the knowledge that will hold good 
in working clear thou to that ; for Miture herself accredits 
that, says yea to that. Properly thou hast no other knowledge 
but what thou hast got by working ; the *est is yet all 
synthesis of knowledge. A thing to be argued of in schools, 
a thing floating in the clouds till we try it and fix it. Dislike 
of whatever kind can be ended by Action alone. 

—Thomas Carlyle (Adapted) 

2. Fortitude 

[ Specified points : Introduction—glory in bearing 
misfortunes with fortitude—conclusion ] 

‘ No observation is more common, and at the same time 
more true, than that one half of the world is ignorant how 
the other half lives. The misfortunes of the great are held 
up to engage our attention. They are enlarged upon in 
•tones of declamation ; and the world is called upon to gaze 
>at the noble sufferers ; the great, under the pressure of 
calamity, are conscious of several other sympathizing with 
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their distress, and have, at once, the cooifort of admiration 
and pity. 

There is nothing magnanimous in bearing misfortunes 
with fortitude, while the whole world is looking on. Men 
in such circumstances will act bravely even from motives of 
vanity *, but he who, without friends to encourage, acquai- 
tances to pity or even without hope to alleviate his misfor¬ 
tunes, can behave without tranquility and indifference is 
truly great 5 whether peasant or courtier, he deserves admira¬ 
tion and should be held up for our imitation and respect. 

While the slightest inconveniences of the great arc 
magnified into calamities, while tragedy mouths out their 
sufferings in all stains of eloquence, the miseries of the poor 
are entirely disregarded, and yet some of the lower ranks of 
people undergo more real hardships in the day than those of 
a more exalted station stffer in their whole lives. It is 
inconcieviable what difficulties the means of our common 
sailors and soldiers endure without murmuring and regret ; 
without passionately declaiming against Providence, or 
calling their fellows to be gazing on their intrepidity. Every 
day to them is a day of misery, and yet they entertain their 
hard fate without repining. 

— Oliver Goldsmith 

3. Liberty 

[ Specified points. Introduction—spirit of liberty—merits 
and demerits—conclusion ] 

Aristo tells a pretty story of a fairy, who, by some 
mysterious law of her nature, was condemned to appear at 
certain seasons in the form of a foul and poisonous snake. 
Those who injured her during the period of her disguise for 
ever excluded from participation in the blessings which she 
bestowed. But to those who, in spite of her loathsome 
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aspect, pitied and- protected ber, accompanied their steps,, 
granted all their wishes, filled their houses with wealth, 
made them happy in love and victorious in war. 

Such a spirit is liberty. At times she takes the form of 
of hateful reptile. She grovels, she hisses, she stings. But 
woe to those who in disgust shall venture to crush her I And 
happy are those who, having dared to receive her in her 
degraded and frightful shape, shall at length be rewarded 
by her in the time of her beauty and glory. 

There is only one cure, for the evils which newly acquired 
freedom produced -, and that cure is freedom. When a 
prisoner first leaves a cell, he cannot bear the light of day ; 
he is unable to discriminate colours or recognise faces. But 
the remedy is, not to remand him into his dungeon, but to 
accustom him to the rays of the sun. The blaze of truth and 

4 « 

liberty may at first dazzle and bewilder nations which have 
become half-blind in the house of bondage. But let them 
gaze on, and they will soon be able to bear it. In a few 
years men learn to reason, ^ The extreme violence of opinions 
subsides. Hostile theories correct each other. The scattered 
elements of truth cease to contend, and begin to coalesce. 
And at length a system of justice and order is edneed out of 
the chaos. 

Many politicians of our time are in the habit of laying it 
down as self-evident proposition, that no people ought to 
be free till they arc fit to use their freedom. The maxim is 
worthy of the fool in the old story, who resolved not to go 
into the water till he had learnt to swim. If men are to 
wait for the liberty till they became wise and good in slavery, 
they indeed wait for ever. —Macaulay 
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1. The Cow 

[Speciiied points. Introduction—description—food—uses 
—conclusion.] 

The cow is a quadurped animal. It belongs to mammal 
species. Of all the domestic animals, it is the most useful 
to man. Among the Hindus cf India it is an object of 
worship. 

The cow is very graceful to look at. Its body is covered 
with short fur. It has two horns with which it protects it- 
self from the enemy. It has a pair of large eyes. It has no 
teeth in the upper jaw. Most of them have a hump on 
their shoulder. It has a pretty large pair of ears. It has a 
long tail with a tuft of hair at its end. It drives away flies,* 
gnats anti mosquitoes with it. Its hoofs are cloven into two. 
The cow is generally four to five feet in height and about 
six feet in length. 

The cow lives on grass, straw, oil-cakes, gruel, rice as 
well as starch. It at first swallows the solid food and when 
it retires it chews the cud. So the cow is called a ruminating 
animal. 

Cows* milk is a very wholesome food. Nobody can do 
without its milk. Various kinds of sweetmeats are also made 
from it. The cow-dung is a very good manure. Its hidis 
turned into leather by tanning. Various articles of everyday 
u«e are made from its bone. Its hoofs are melted into glue. 

^ For lack of adequate fodder and pasture lands, the bovine 
species is fast degenerating in our country. This has led 
to extreme scarcity of pure milk. So, it is imperative that 
the people as well as the Government of our country should 
take proper steps to preserve and improve the cow. 

8 
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2. The Horse 

I 

[Specified points. Introduction—appearance—a swift 
animal—food—usefulness—faithful to its master—a story of 
horses’ faithfulness—where found.] 

The horse is a fine animal and is known for its strength, 

speed and beauty. It is easily tamed and does a lot of good 
to man. 

The horse can be known easily from the ass. The horse’s 
tail is covered with long hair throughout, while in the ass*s 
tail long hair springs from the sides and ends in a tuft. 
There are a few other marks of diflEerence also. The horse 
is very beautiful to look at. The tuft of long hair that grows 
on its neck has made it all the more beautiful. 

Very few animals arc as swift as the horse. It can run 
almost as swiftly as a railway train and can cover miles and 
miles without taking a rest. 

The horse lives on vegetables. It eats hav, grass and 
oats. It is kept in stable and eats out of the manger. 

The horse is a very useful animal It carries man on its 
back. It draws carriages. In England and other European 
countries it is used in drawing the plough. It is also used 
in war. In Arabia the horse’s meat is eaten. 

The horse is a very faithful animal. It loves its master 

dearly. It follows him like a dog. It will ^.ven die for 
him. 

Rana Pratap of Mewar had a horse named Chaitak. At 
th*e bat tic of Haldighat Pratap’s life was in danger Seeing 
this, Chaitak ran away from the field with its master. It 
did not stop till its iii.»ster was in a safe place. But when, 
it stopped, it fell down and died. 

The horse can be found in nearly all parts of the world. 
The horse of Arabia is said to be the finest. The Arab 
people love their horses dearly. 
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3. The Lion 

[Specified points. Introduction—where found—food and 
habit—a story of the lion’s nobility.] 

The lion is the strongest of all animals and is called the king 
of beasts. He, like the tiger, belongs to the cat family. He 
eats desh, killing living animals. 

The lion lives in the sandy forests of PePsia and Africa. 
In India, he was found in Gujerat in large numbers 5 but 
now a-days only a few are found in the jungles there.. 

Male lions have long hair on their neck, it is called 
the mane. The mine stands on end when the lion in angry. 
The lion roars like the thunder. 

It is at night that the lion goes out of his den in search 
of prey. He usually sleeps in the daytime. He is not 
as ferocious as the tiger and will not kill animals, unless he is 
hungry. Speaking generally, there is a little danger in 
meeting a lion in the daytime. Then the lion, who fear.s 
man, will not do him harm unless he sees any danger from 
the man. When at home, the lions are very gentle and good 
and show much love to their mates and their young ones. 

The lign is a noble animal. He docs not kill any weak 
animals. He is always grateful for the kindness shown 
to him. 

Here is a story to show how noble animal the lion is. 
Long, long ago, a slave ran away from the house of his^ 
master in Rome. One day he was lying down in a cave 
whan a huge lion appearrd there. He thought that death 
w^s certain But the lion moaned low and showed the man 
one of his front paws. The slave looked into the paw and 
saw that a thorn had run into it. He then held it in one 
hand and pulled out the thorn that had stuck in it. The 
lion felt relief, licked the hand of the slave, and went away. 
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Shortly afterwards, the slave was captured and thrown 
before a lion. The lion rushed with rage, having been kept 
without food for a few days. But to the surprise of all 
present, he suddenly became quiet, and began to lick the 
slave's feet. The slave discovered that it was the very lion 
whom he had helped in the woods. 

t 

4. The Ant 

[Specified points. Introduction—description—varieties—• 
an interesting insect—the ant colony—conclusion.] 

The ant is a small insect belonging to the family wHch 
includes wasps and bees. Ants can be easily distinguished 
from other species of this order because worker ants are wing¬ 
less. The queens, however, resemble wasps. 

Ants are small insects. They have a very narrow waist 
between thorat and abdomen. Ants have 'a stiff sting at 
the end of their body. Most of the ants are very 
small tn size. 

There are more than five thousand species of ants. Most 
of them are entirely harmless, but there are some that 
inflict damage. 

Among all insects ants are particularly interesting because 
of their highly developed social organization. Every nest 
of ants contain the queen ant, the male ant and the worker 
ant. The queen ant lays eggs, which number many 
thousands. The worker ants constitute the great bulk of 
the population and often differ widely among themselvis. 
It is they that do all kinds of work. They gather food, look 
after the eggs and the queen ant. Many species of ant have 
soldiers with broad heads and heavy jaws which they use 
both to defend the colony and to attack others. 
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The size of an ant colony varies greatly from one another. 
An ant colony may contain a few dozen ants or it may consist 
of hundreds of thousands. Like all insects ants pass through 
four stages of development : (1) egg, (2) larva, (3) pupa 

and finally (4) the adult. It is not known how long an ant 
lives. But there is a certain variety of ant which is known 
to have lived nine months without food. 

Natural enemies of ants include some birds and various 
species of insects. The ant eats all kinds of food. But there 
is a certain species of ants in North America which entirely 
feeds on vegetables. 


5. The Potato 

r Specified points : Introduction—how the potato was 
brought to Europe fronf America—potatoes arc now grown 
everywhere—how potatoes arc grown. ] 

The potato *is a common vegetable which grows under¬ 
ground. It is very nice to taste and is used by everyone. 

The potato was not grown in Europe or in Asia. Nearly 
three hundred years ago. Sir Francis Drake, the famous 
English sailor, brought it to Europe from America. He 
invited his friends to his house, so that they might taste the 
new fruit brought by him. The cook, liowcvcr, did not 
know how to cook. He took the ‘roots* instead of ‘the 
tubers’ or the real ‘potatoes’ and prepared them with butter 
and sugar. The strange food had such a bad taste that* 
the guests could not eat it. Drake then asked the gardener 
t(j pull up the plants and throw them away. The gardener 
did as he was ordered. One day, he was walking by a fire 
in the garden ; he walked on something which gave a 
pleasant smell. He tasted it and at once enjoyed a roasted 
potato. * 
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Now we sec potatoes in every house, in the poor man's 
cottage as well as in the rich man's palace. They arc so 
common that it would be hard for us to do without them. 
It is not easy to believe that three hundred years ago there 
was no potato plant in India, and that it was brought from 
some other parts of the earth. 

The potato is usually grown by planting it in the 
ground. Each potato, or its ‘tuber* as it is called, has a 
number of ‘eyes*. The ‘tubers’ are cut into pieces, each of 
which has one or more eyes. Each piece u then placed 
in a trench about four inches deep. It should be ten or 
eleven inches from those on the other side. The trench,is 
then filled in with earth. The young plants soon begin to 
show themselves and throw out leaves When they are a 
few inches high, the lower part% have to be covered with 
well-broken earth. In ten or twelve weeks the plants will 
be about three feet high and the potatoes .will fully grow. 
When these plants wither and die, the earth is dug up and 
clusters of ‘tubers* are found under it. The larger ones are 
kept for food ; and the smaller ones are kept as ‘seed’ for 
the coming year. 


6 . Salt 

[ Specified points : Introduction—where found—how salt 
is prepared—rock salt—conclusion ] 

Tiit’re is no place in the world where people do not use 
salt in their food. It is needed in the poor man’s cottage as 
well as in the rich ir.an’c palace. We cannot enjoy our food 
without it. It gives taste to our food. Animals like the 
cow and the horse arc also fond of it. So it is called the 
sweetest of all the things. 

Salt is found everywhere in the earth and in the rocks. 
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All the seas of the world arc salty, an(f many rivers, springs, 
and wells are also salty. 

We can have salt from the seas and rivers or from the 
mines. The sun draws up the water of the seas into the 
air, where it becomes clouds. When the water is thus 
drawn up, the salt is left behind. We then 6nd beds of 
salt. It is dui* up and refined for our daily use. 

Salt is also found in the mines under the earth, This is 
called rock-salt. Such mines are found in the Punjab as well 
as in the other parts of the world. Germany is famous for 
its rock-salt. 

• Salt is such an essential thing as we cannot do without 
it even for a single day. It not only adds taste to our food 
but also helps to build up bonrs and good teeth. It is also 
used in agriculture to fii^ht out certaiii plant diseases and for 
growth of paddy and other crops of the grass family. 

7. Tea 

[Specified points. Introduction—the tea plant—the pluck¬ 
ing of te-i-leav'es—the process of manufacture—concl.ision.] 

Tea grows in India abundantly. It is a great source of 
wealth to tl^e country. Most tea gardens in India .have a 
ph't of carefully selected tea-grown to pri'duce seeds. In 
some cases these trees are pruned repeatedly to produce 
shurbs some twelve feet in diameter. , 

The tea-plint blossoms between the month of August and 
October and the fruit takes from twelve to fourteen months 
4:o ripen. The seeds is gathered as it falls, spread out over¬ 
night and sorted out the next morning to remove stones, 
refuse and empty shells. Land used as a nursery is carefully 
dug <jver and the soil is finely broken. The nursery is laid 
out in beds and the seeds are sown about an inch deep and 
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from four to nine inches apart. Seedlings are left in the, 
nursery for varying periods and finally removed to the main 
garden. At an early stage in their growth, the tea-plants 
are pruned to make them spread out into leafy bushes. 

With the first rains in April, the plants begin to throw 
out new shoots, this begins the season for plucking tea. 
The best tea is obtained by plucking only the young tender 
buds and leaves of the plant—two leaves and a bud at 
a time. 

The tea leaf has now to pass through a number of proces¬ 
ses at the factory to make it ready for the market. The first 
stage of manufacture is known as withering. The leave43 
are spread out evenly and thinly on rocks and allowed to 
remain there for about twelve or twenty hours. The 
withered green leaves then go through a second process 
> known as rolling. This is done by a machine which twists 
the leaf and break open the cell containing the juice of the 
tea. After withering and rolling, the coarse leaves are 
separated from the finer leaves and spread out in a cool 
damp place. These leaves are then removed to hot 
chambers. This process is called firing and gives to the 
leaves their familiar black appearance. 

Finally, the tea reaches our home. It is a drink that is 
within everyone’s reach, and is easily and quickly prepared- 
It is always welcome and in its making is the story of a vast 
industry that is among India’s largest. 

9. Paper 

[Specified points. Introduction—the first paper—how 
paper is made—conclusion.] 

The art of making paper was not known to man in old 
days. Children of Rome in those days wrote and did their 
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suij^s on tables covered with wax or sand. Their pencils 
were made of iron or of bone, painted at one end and flat 
at the other. With the flat end they made the sand or wax 
smooth after writing. In Bengal, even now a child has to 
use piece of chalk when he learns to write for the 6rst time. 
This is called hate khari. He is given a khari or a sm:?ll 
piece of chalk, a few inches long, in his hand. Someone 
teaches him to write with it on the floor, on sand or dry 
powdered earth. In some countries men wrote on the skins 
of anim.Is or on barks of trees. Our forefathers wrote on 
the barks of bhurja, a kind of tree and also on palm leaves. 
Mafiy valuable books written on these things can still be 
found. 

The men of China were the first to make paper with 
straw and cotton. The Tntiians also made paper from cotton. 
It is still used and is called tulat^ that is, ‘made of tula or 
cotton’. Paper Vas first made in England only four or five 
centuries ago. 

Nowadays paper is made from many things. One would 
be surprised to learn that the best paper can be made from 
things wmch have become ustless otherwise. These arc 
old and dirty rags, which are thro Am into the street?. 
There are persons who pick them up and sell them to those 
who want them to make paper. Straw, grass, jute, and 
even wood and bamboo are used for making paper. 

1 

It will be interesting to know how rags are turned into 
paper. First, a machine shakes out the dust from the rags. 
Then they are boiled in water with soda in it, to make them 
clean Next, another machine cuts them to very fine bits and 
at the same time water makes them into a pulp or paste and 
makes Hiem still cleaner. This pulp has to pass through several 
other stages of preparation before it can become paper. 
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Paper is then dinped in a solution of certain chemicals. 
This process is called sizing. Without this preparation, 
the paper would not bear ink and one would not be able 
to write on it. 

In a paper mill the man in charge of sizing forgot to dip 
some paper in tbc chemichal solution. It was then found that 
ink would run on it and blot. This is how blotting paper 
came to be used. After this sizing, paper is hung up to dry. 
When it is dry, it is made up into small packets for sale. 

Formerly, almost all the paper that was u^ed in our 
country was brought from other countries. Rut India has 
now her own paper mills, some of the best of which are in 
West Bengal. 


10. A Pici:ic 

[Specified points. Introduction—preparation—journey— 

cooking and amusement—conclusion.] 

Picnic comes from the French word ‘piquc-niqne% meaning 
out-door party. It is a day of merriment followed by 
unberiddled laurhter and amusement. It gives new tone 
to our life and breaks monotony. 

During the last summer vacation, wc proposed to go on a 
picnic on the other side of the river that flows by our town. 
There is a den.se forest with shady trees close to the 
river-side. We were twenty in all. On one Sunday morning 
wc assembled together at the house of a friend ot ours. We 
then started by boat punctually at seven o’clock in the 
morning. The journey was pleasant. It was a fine morningj 
A gentle breeze was blowing, carrying the fragrance of wild 
flowers. So enchanting the fragrance was that we all were 
beside ourselves with joy. 

We went off in good spirits carrying with us utensils. 
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fish, meat, eggs, sweets and other* necessary articles. 
\^e crossed the river and selected a fine spot in the midst 
ot the forest. A big banian tree was there, wild flowers 
blossomed here and there. Trees of various descriptions 
raised their heads and one could find only trees wherever 
one’s eyes could go. Occasionally one or two jackals could 
be seen passing from one way to another. 

We had an expert cook with us. We ha^ to engage one 
as we were quite raw in cooking. He started his work 
immediately after wc had arrived at the spot. W& ordered 
him to prepare a good range of dbhes which we liked the 
b^t. Meats and pilau and sweets were the best items. 

We had a harmonium with us and Rathin entertained 
us with melodious songs. Naren was a gooi magician. He 
showed us m.iny trickj^ in magic. The vanishing of the 
cards was the most thrilling among them. Ranen was a noted 
caricaturist. Jie made us burst into laughter by his 
funny demonstrations. 

We passed the whole day by hearty laughter and amuse¬ 
ment. The meals served to us were exce llent. Wc ate 
to cur hearts’ content and came back home right at six 
o’clock in»the evening. 


11. A Trip to a Place of Interest 

[Speciiif^d points. Introduction—the journey—arrival 
th§ sea—the temple of Lord Jagannath— the return 
journey.] 

Puri is a beautiful sea-side town of Orissa on the Bay 
of Bengal. It is a little over three hundred miles from 
Calcutta. It is one of the holy places of India. From child¬ 
hood \ had heard of the sea and the temple there, and I 
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eagerly waited for the day when I would be able to 
visit them. 

My examination was just over. A friend of mine told 
me that he was going to Puri with his father. He asked me to 
go with them, and my father gladly permitted. I came with 
my friend to the Howrah station. We were to travel by 
the Puri Express. The Express is a fast train which goes 
right up to Puri in about twelve hours* time. 

The train entered the Puri platform early in the morning. 
From there we could see the top of the holy temple and hear 
the roar of the Bay. We put up in the Sea View Hotel. 
It is on the sea-beach. We enjoyed the fresh breeze coming 
from the sea. How cool and nice it was after the warm 
night passed on the way ! 

As far as we can see there is,,nothing but blue water. 
The water is full of salt, but how pleasant it is to have a 
dip in it ! One would fear to get into the water, for the 
big waves are always beating upon the beach. As they break 
there, they are called breakers. But many people know 
how to avoid the breakers and have a nice bath. Bathing 
is very safe with the help of the nulias. The nulias know 
the temper of the sea very well. They are fishermen and 
can be seen from the shoie in their fishing boats.. 

We finished our bath and went to Sri Mandir or the 
temple of Lord Jagannath. Like the sea the temple offers 
a grand sight as well. It is the temple that has made Puri 
famous and attracts thousands of people year after 3 ’ 2 ar. The 
temple is built of huge stones with fine works of art on its 

walls. It is an interesting object of study for many foreign, 
visitors. 

One evening, after a week’s stay we took the down 
Express and left Puri. We felt sad as we had to leave the 
place so soon. In an hour and a half we reached Klnurda 
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Road, a railway junction. The Express soon arrived at 
Bhubaneshwar, another holy place, and now the chief city 
of Orissa- At about 9-30 p.m. she stopped at Cuttack, the 
most important town in the state. She kept running for 
the whole night, stopping here and there ; and early in the 
morning we reached Howrah and came back to our homes 
after a very pleasant week passed at one of the most famous 
places of India. 


12. India’s Struggle for Freedom * 

[Speciiied points. Introduction—demand for self-govern¬ 
ment—and the boycott movement—the Rowlatt Act— 
non-co-operation movement—civil disobedience movement 
—the Government of India Act (1935)—The Second World 
War—the I. N, A.—the transference of power.] 

India's struggle for freedom is associated with the Indian 
National Congress. The Indian National Congress was 
founded by an Englishman named Allan Octavian Hume. 
At the beginning, the Congress carried on agitation 
against the government’s policy of shutting out all Indians 
from higjjier grade service. It was 1905, when the Congress 
met in Cilcutta, the demand for India's self-government 
was first made. 

The Boycott Movement banning the sale and purchase 
of British goods was started when Lord Cuizan partitioned 
Bengal. As a result of vigorous agitation the settled fact 
o£»partition had at last to be unsettled. From this time the 
.Congress entered upon a new phase of national struggle 
that gathered momentum from the awakening of the masses 
at large. Band of fiery youths like Jatindranath, Khudiram 
and Kanailal sacrificed their lives in deeds of violence 
against the foreign rulers. 
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When the First World War came to a close in 1918, t^c 
Rowlatt Act which aimed at the suppressing the struggle for 
India's Freedom was imposed on India. The whole country 
rose in one tremendous agitation against the Act. 

It was at this crisis that Gandhiji caHed upon his 
countrymen to disobey the Rowlatt Act and court imprison¬ 
ment by breaking this ‘lawless law’. The new struggle 
launched under the leadership of Gandhiji is known as 
peaceful Civil Disobedience. 

The next year the Congress accepted Gandhiji’s pro¬ 
gramme of Non-Cooperation. The movement took such a 
widespread shape that the Government had no weapon io 
meet it. 

In March 1930, Gandhiji decided to break the Salt Law 
which weighed heavy upon the pool. This new movement 
is called Civil Disobedience Movement. 

The Government had at last to come down The Govern¬ 
ment of India Act (1935) was passed. The Congress though 
rejected the Act fought "the general election in 1937 and 
formed its own ministry in as many as seven provinces to 
shov7 that the Act was unworkable. 

A, 

The Second World War broke out in 1939. The Congress 
ministries in different provinces resigned and refused to help 
the Biitish in the war against Germany and Italy. In 1942 
the All-India Congress Committee held a meeting in Bombay 
a!nd accepted ‘Quit India* resolution sponsored by Gandhiji. 
The resolution demanded that the British rulers must leave 
India immediately. Soon after this resolution had been ac¬ 
cepted Gandhiji and the other leaders of Congress were 
arrested. Widespread violence followed as a protest of this 
operation. This movement has come to be known as the 
August Revolution ot 1942. 
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Subbash Chandra Bose who mysteriously disappeared from 
InSia went over to Germany to carry on his fight from 
outside the country. He arrived in Japan from Europe 
in a submarine and formed the Azad-Hind-Fouz which later 
came to be known as I.N.A. Netaji Subhash Chandra 
marched from Singapore through Burma to Imphal in Assam 
to launch a regular fight with the British troops, but his 
campaign came to a tragic end. 

Lcrd Mountbatten, the last British Viceroy, arrived in 
India in Match, 1947. The All-India Congress Committee 
met in Delhi in June that year and agreed to the demand of 
the.Muslim League for a seperate State to be known as 
Pakistan. In July, 1947, the Parliament passed the Indian 
Independence Bill. On August 15, 1947, power was 
transfereJ ro Indian handj. This historic occasion marked 
the end of India’s struggle for political freedom. 

13. The United Nations Organization 

[Specified points. Introduction—the Charter of the United 
Nations—the preamble—the purpose of the U. N. O—seven 
priciples ] 

War means a terrible destruction of men and money. 
The money spAit on war goes only to kill people and to 
destroy all that men had built up at immense cost and 
labour. So people in all countries began to feU that 
something rnii^^t be done to prevent war. Thus, after the 
Secoijd World War had come to an end, the United Nations 
Organization came into being. 

*For their own interests, nations should come together to 
look after their common interests. That is what the Charter 
of the United Nations wants them to do. 

The Preamble of the United Nationn says that they are 
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determined not to have another war. They will so arrange 
the affairs of the world that the nations will behave justly 
and honour all their treaties, Every person in every 
land must enjoy certain rights known as the Funda¬ 
mental Rights. One must have all these rights if one 
has to live like a human being. There are many countries in 
the world which are not free. Moreover, in some countries 
women and workers are kept in a slave-like position. These 
affairs which are the sources of all strife must be done away 
with. The United Nations also seeks to remove all social 
evils such as untouchability in India, and to secure better 
food, better health and proper education for all. ^ 

The United Nations have also resolved to combine their 
efforts for these aims. They are going to be tolerant so 
that they may live in peace, Buc although they shall not 
make war among themselves, they think that it may some¬ 
times be necessary to meet with force any nation that 
disturbs the world’s peace. 

The first purpose of tlie U. N. O. is to maintain peace and 
security. The U. N, O., therefore, wants to keep the world 
free not only from war but also from fear of war. But if 
a nation do not care for such methods, the U.N.O. will 
punish it first by boycott and then by force. Secondly, the 
U. N. O. will try to make all nations friendly neighbours. 
The third purpose of the United Nations is to make 
nations help one another in setting the»r houses in 
order. It will have to work in every sphere of man’s l^e, so 
that all causes oi quarrels may be removed. The fourth 
purpose of the U. N. O is to serve as a centre where all the 
nations can meet and come to know each other better 
and shape policy to suit all. 

The Charter then speaks of seven principles wh'ich every 
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nation has to follow. First, the United Nations is based on 
‘sovereign equality’ of all its members. Here all members, 
big or small, are equal and sovereign. The second principle 
is that each member should act in good faith. Thirdly, 
members agree to settle disputes among them by peaceful 
means. Fourthly, no member should use, or threaten to use, 
force against another member. Force may, be used when 
its use becomes necessary and only the United Nations will 
use it. The fifth principle, therefore, says that all members 
should then help the United Nations in that work. 'Sixthly, 
the United Nations will see that nations that are not its 
m'tmbers do nothing to upset peace and security. Seventhly, 
whatever happens in a country should not be any of its 
business, unless such a happening is likely to lead to an 
open quarrel between or more nations. 

14. Hobbies 

[ Specified points. Introduction—not an idle persuit— 
hobby is instructive—hobby should be encouraged.] 

There is hardly a man who does not ride a hobby. This 
is due to the fact that he wants to do something which has 
no practical value but which cheers his mind up. The word 
hobby comes from the word ‘hobby horse*. A hobby horse is 
the toy horse which the children generally ride. Hubby is 
a habit which haunts a man day and night. An angler, f<y 
instance, will count the days of a week. His eyes will be 
set* on Sunday when he will get leisure to go out for 
Sn angling. 

Hobby is not at all an idle persuit of life. It is a 
neccessity of human life. It gives us immense pleasure. It 
brings •in a soothing effect upon our nerves shattered 
by the humdrum of daily life. It makes us more fit for 
9 
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any strenuous job which we may have to encounter in onr 
daily life. 

Hobbies may be of different kinds. Some people have a 
hobby for stamp-collecting^, some for various pet animals, 
such as pegions, birds and several others, some find pleasure 
in fern-collecting, while there are others who keep the 

hawk as a domestic pet. The Bengalees have a hobby for 
angling and rearing pegions. 

Hobbies make a man spend his energies after certain 
things which do not, however, fall in the list of our daily 
round of duties. It makes a man more efficient as he has 
to gather all theoretical and practical knowledge on the 
subject which forms his hobby. 

Hobbies fertilises our thoughts. Life without a hobby is 
dull and barren. It casts such a soQthing and inspiring effect 
upon our nerves that they always remain active and alert. 
Not only that, it makes us feel for our pets and makes us 
more fit for any strenuous job. 

So, it is of utmost importance that the children should 
be encouraged in their hobbies. We must help them deve¬ 
loping their hobbies on scientific basis without thinking that 
hobbies are sheer wastage of time. We should always bear 
in mind that all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 

15. The Space Travel 

[Specified points. Introduction—rockets—fuel problems— 
Russian Sputnik—a successful journey to the moon or the 
Mars is not far away—conclusion. ] 

It was man’s dream that he would fly higher in the skv 
as does a bird. This golden dream of man came to be fruitful 
when he first discovered areoplanes. But the mind of men 
could not be satisfied only with travelling by aeroplanes. It 
soared higher up in the realm of imagination. He Wanted 
to travel from one planet to another. 
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• The first concrete step in the direction manifested itself 
when the Germans first made their rocket V^. This gave 
scientists a new ray of hope. Scientists set themselves to 
the task of improving the rocket in a way that its speed may 
be considerably raised and to make it sufficiently capable of 
counteracting the force of gravitation. The Russians, some 
time back, astounded the world by invepting the “Inter¬ 
continental Balloon Missile’’—a rocket capable of reaching 
any part of the world within a few minutes. 

But it was found that researches conducted in this 
direction that a single roket, however strong it might be, 
cannot perform a journey to a very distant object. They 
felt the necessity of making stronger and more powerful 
rockets to reach the desired goal. But such rockets needed a 
great quality of oil which, because to its enormous weight 
and cost, cannot possibly be used. It was found that the 
least costly substance that could be used for the purpose 
might come trom the atomic energy. 

Very soon Russia struck the world with great amazement 
when they first launched a ^Sputnik’ or an artificial satellite 
in the sky on the 4th October, 1957. Soon after another 
satellite (Sputnik II) was launched in the sky by Russia with 
a ilog called Laika on board. The U. S. A. also sent their 
first satellite “Alpha 1558” in February, 1958. A third and 
bigger 'Sputnik’ was shot in its orbit in May, 1958. Af^r 
that many more satellites with men as their passengers have 
blen sent into the outer space. 

Now the Sputniks have, indeed, gathered many new 
scientific information regarding the universe hitherto 
unknown. Many facts have also been known for making a 
succefsful journey to the moon or to Mars, the nearest 
•planet to the earth. So everyone believes that successful 
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journeys to the moon or the Mars by space-ship are not 
day dream. 

The intensive scientific research which has now been 
going on in different countries will in no distant future make 
it possible to have a successful space travel from the earth 
to other planets of the universe, 

j 

16 , The Autobiography of a Kettle 

[Speci/ied points. Utility—a small black kettle—descrip¬ 
tion of the body—daily cold bath—conclusion. ] 

I am afraid I do not attract attention and yet there isi 
not a single home in which I could be done without. 

I am only a small, black kettle, but I have much to 
interest me, for something new happens to me every day. 

' The kitchen is not always a cheerful place in which I live, 
but still I find plenty of excitement there, and‘'5o I am quite 
happy and contented with my lot. 

I am not certainly called* handsome. For one thing I have 
a very long neck, and this seems to afford the teapot much 
amusement. Slie also makes fun of my hat, which she says 
is old-fashioned. You see ray hat sits right on rify head, 
where it should be. Only the other day my' neighbour 
teased me about my dirty face. What does it matter if my 
face is sometimes dirty ? I am always clean within. Yet 
she remains my friend, as she smilingly sits upon the hob, 
that she cannot sit upon the fire and sing as I do. 

I find it a great trial to have cold bath every morning 
and every evening. Oh, dear ! I am cold the one minute 
and hot the next. However, 1 have become used to 
that. 

I am quite friendly with the poker, but I have ni use 
of the tongs. “Where are your legs ?” said the tongs one 
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day, AVell, in my opinion, it is much tetter to have a large 
••body and no legs, than a pair of legs like silts, and no body. 

—John Russel 

17. Your Favourite Hero in History 

^Specified points. Introduction—Rana Pratap—homeless 
Gipsy—first fight against the Mughals—the battle of 
Haldighat—misfortune—recovers lost kingdom—conclusion.] 

My favourite hero in history is the great Rana Pratap. 
He was a hero of undying fame. Son of Udaya Sinha of 
Mewar who had lost all his kingdom before the onslaughts of 
,the Mughals, Rana Pratap got nothing as heritage but 
the resolute character and the spirit of the famous Rana 
dynasty of Mewar. 

He wandered homeless and lived like a Gipsy. He tried 
his best to collect hardy warriors from among the people of 
the hilly tragts to set up a fight against the great Mughals. 
He took the vow that he should lie down on the floor so 
long as he would not succeed in recovering his beloved 
Chitor. 

He gave continuous fighting to the Mughal-? lasting foi 
several years. His resistance caused great troubles to them. 
At last the battle of Haldighat was fought. Rana put up 
T heroic opposition to them. The Mughal army was smashed, 
but the victory came to the Mughals because they had a 
large army. Pratap again was thrown asunder. He 
went into the forests and wandered about the hill? of 
TMewar, He moved about from place to place. Homeless 
and hungry, he would eat bread made of wild grass, he 
would lie on the bare stone, he had no pillows even. 

With unflinching determination, exemplary character, 
an^ industry, he succeeded in raising an army of talented and 
brave soldiers. He attacked the Mughals and snatched av^ay 
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most part of his kingdom from them. But his beloved 
Chitor could not be restored. ^ 

Although he struggled bard and got back most of his lost 
territories, he had no peace of mind. He languored for not 
having been able to win back bis precious Chitor. He tried 
his best to get back Chitor, but his untimely death did not 
fulfil his wish. 

Rana Pratap. was an exemplary character. As a man of 
stately character, a great patriot and a man of unbending 
vigour, his name will be written in letters of gold in the. 
pages of the history of India. 

18. My Home 

[Specified points. Introduction—home—no place like 
home—Bishnupur, my home—its amenities.] 

“Home, Home, Sweet Home, thcre'^s no place like home”. 
Home is the sweetest place on earth. When we are latigued 
after day’s toil, we come home and take a rest. When our 
nerves are shattered, it is home that supplies us with 
energy and makes us feel invigorated 

Home is a home, big or small or be it in a town or in a 
village. We have been living there from generation to 
generation. So home is always a source of delight and a 
source of eternal bliss to us. 

We may move about in the different parts of world, 
but would rarely find a place as sweet as home, be it, no 
matb'^r, a thatched cottage. The environment siiits our 
taste. We love the inmates of our home. We love our 
neighbours and wc like and enjoy everything in and around 
our home. 

My home is at Bishnupur. It is in the district of Nadia. 
Our home stands on a lake. The lake is full of water 
and extends over several miles. What a nice thing it is 
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to look at the lake when ripples br^ak over its calm and 
palcid water ! It is so pleasant to be rowing over it. On 
the other side there is a forest full of birds and trees of 
various descriptions. We rise in the morning with the 
chirping of birds. On the south, there arc paddy fields 
extending to the horizon. On the north, there is a small 
village not far off. 

The village we live in, is small but very^ncat and clean. 
We have a garden of our own. Flowers blossom in it during 
autumn. The lake is full of fishes. We catch fishes and 
eat them. There is a large playground on the oiftskirt of 
our village. We play there in the evening. There is also 
a small but useful library in the heart of our village. 
Valuable books are stored there. There is a post office 
and a school, too. In a word, we live very happily in our 
village. Nothing is so s^eet to us as our village is. 

The home and the place where it stands are, no doubt, 
sweetest to uf. But it should be our earnest endeavour 
to make the home more lovely and peaceful. We should 
obey those who are our elders and love those who are 
younger to us. Only then we can make our home pleasant 
and peaceful. 

19. The Prize Day at Your School 
[W. B. H. S. E. 1960] 

[^Spediied points. Memorable day—tastefully decorated 
—function commences—closing song—distribution of prize^] 

, The Prize Day of our school is a memorable day for us. 

^The last prize day of which I am speaking came off about 
a couple of months after our annual examination was over. 
The day was celebrated on the 3rd March, 1965. 

The school was tastefully decorated. Gates were made 
with* green leaves and flowers. We invited the District 
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Magistrate to preside over the function. We also invited 
all the local gentlemen and gurdians of the students. A fine 
table was placed on the platform covered with a beautiful 
table-cloth. Two flower-vases were placed on the both ends 
of the table. Neat and clean and well-decorated, our school 
looked like a picture. We all gathered in the hall in time. 

The ceremony was to be held at 5 r.M, The president 
arrived at two minutes to five. He set an example before 
us how punctuality should be observed. The function 
commenced punctually as soon as the Headmaster read the 
annual report of the school. Now the opening song was 
sung by a group of boys. Then followed recitations and 
other items. A onc-act play was successfully staged. The 
demonstration of all the items were so splendid that the 
audience highly appreciated them. Prizes to meritorious 
boys were distributed by Mrs. Mukherjee, the wife of the 
District Magistrate. Mr. Mukherjee delivered a nice little 
speech befiitting the occasion. The closing song was sung 
by a group of boys and the function came to an end at 7 p m. 

This day will remain evt?r fresh in my memory. I am 
glad to say that I was awarded the first prize for having 
stood first at the last annual examination. My other two 

I 

friends who stood second and third also got prizt'S. A 
prize for social service was give.i to a little I'oy of twelve, 
reading in class VII. He nursed a cholera patient—an old 
woman who had none to look after her. 

20. Aims in Life 

[Specified points, Introduction—propensities—duty of 

the State—free education—ideal—conclusion.] 

In this impoverished country like ours we can hardly have 
any specially chalked-out aim in our life. Proverty upsets all 
our plans and programmes, A needy boy, although very'pro- 
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mining, may get no opportunity of developing his propensites 
aiitt make the best use of his genius. He will pass away from 
the world quite unheard of and unknown. He might have 
been a man of stupendous genius. He might have bene¬ 
fited the world by his stirring res;»archcs but he has to fade 
away for want of money and encouragement. 

Man likes to be happy in life, but the idea of happiness 
vary from man to man and from age to age. It^s propensities 
that mar our happiness. It is scientific to find out one’s 
true propensities and help in developing them on the right 
direction. 

It is the duty of the State to help in developing the 
genius in a person in order that he may bloom in his full 
perfection. But alas ! in our country it is merely a dream 
than anything real. But k is high time that we should move 
in this direction. Education ought to be made free up to 
the secondary standard so as to develop the natural 
propensities of the boys and giijs to attain goodness in life. 
These talented boys and girls should thereafter be given full 
scope for developing their special qualities and inclinations so 
that they may shape their lives in accordance with the ideals 
chsrirhed them. But heart and limbs must co-operate in 
pursuing the ideals of our life. We should naturally adhere 
to what we think will bring in a happy socidl life. 

For every work we do, we must have an ideal which we 
will strive to attain. Just as a ship is helpless without 
1 udder, so also out life should be a wreck if we have no aim 
and ambition in our life. We cannot qualily ourselves with 
raue powers that men like Goutam Buddha, Jesus Christ and 
Mahatma Gandhi possessed. But we can surely forsake the 
path of doing harm to others for achieving our aims. 

So. we must concentrate our energy in doing a thing 
which suits our society best. If we do so, we are sure to 
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make this planet ours tormented by hatred an d strife a 
better place to live in. ^ 

21. The Kingr You Admire Most 

^Specified points. Introduction—why Asoka took a vow 
never to fight again—what he tried to do—how he ruled his 
kingdom—what good he did for the people—conclusion.] 

Of all kings I admire Asoka most, for he was the 
greatest king of our country and the lessons he left for us 
and the world were also great. 

Asoka was one of the sons of Bindusara and was the 
grandson of the famous Chandragupta. 

Thirteen years after he had become king, he went to war 
against Kalinga, now known as Orissa. The people of 
Kalinga were brave and fought for .three years, but at last 
Asoka won the war. Asoka saw so much bloodshed in the 
war that he became a changed man. He took a vow never 
to fight again or kill any one ; and he kept this vow 
so long as he lived. 

Asoka tried to do what Buddha had taught the 
people to do. He became a Buddhist. He taught the people 
not to kill any animal for food or for sport. He himsdf did 
what he asked others to do. He gave orders that the cooks 
of his kitchen should kill no animal for food. He also gave 
up hunting. He led a very simple life. 

Asoka ruled over a very vast kingdom. He had four 
viceroys as it was not possible for him to rule such a big 
empire alone. He cared much for the good of his peOple. 
He did a great deal to make them happy as a father would 
try to make his children happy. He gave orders to his 
viceroys, “My people will be free to come to you or even to 
me at all times and at all places. We are the servants of 
the people.” 
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He built good roads for his people, so that they might 
travel with case. Along these roads, trees were planted to 
give shade to men and animals. He had dug wells for thirsty 
travellers and also built rest houses for their shelter. He 
built many hospitals for both men and animals. 

Asoka wrote out his orders on stone pillars. These 
stone pillars can be seen even today all over jhe country. 
His orders clearly show his great love for all that has life. 
It is for his love and kindness that he is remembered even to 
this day,vthough he ruled more than two thousand* years 
ago. Many kings in this world have become great by killing 
others and winning battles ; but there have been very few 
kings who have become famous by loving others. Asoka 
has, therefore, been justly called “the Great’’ not only in 
India, but also in the otheriparts of the world. 

22. A Holiday Excursion 

[Specified points. Introduction—the journey—Jamrud 

—military guards—the roads—return.] 

An excursion is an outing for pleasure to some distant 
place by boat or steamer or by train. While at Peshwar, 
I bad an oppprtunity of going out for such an excursion by 
train to Landikotal through the Khaibar Pass. We four 
friends decided to utilise one Sunday for the purpose. 

We boarded the train at about six in the morning at the 
Peshwar Railway Station and booked for Landikotal. It is 
a stretch of railway line which starts from Peshwar and ends 
at Landikotal. The distance is about 40 miles only. The 
railway line was laid down on the ridges of a barren 
mountain about 4000 ft. high running towards Afganisthan. 
Landikotal which is now in Pakistan, was the last 
British territory from where commences the territory of 
Afganisthan. 
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Hardly had we gone five miles when our train reached 
Jamrud. Here stood the last British fort. It was guarded 
by the British army. We were searched by the police to see 
if we had any objectionable things with us. We were 
interrogated by a police oflBcer. He wanted to know if we 
had any permission from the Political Agent at Peshwar. 
I submitted .necessary papers and we were allowed to resume 
our journey. 

As the train had started, half a dozen military guards 
were posted in each compartment. They belonged to the 
Afridi tribe. On asking, I understood that they were paid 
thirty rupees only per month as remuneration while they 
had to be equipped themselves with their own rifles. 

There are three roads on th^ mountain ridges. One for 
the railways, and the other two for the caravan and motor 
car. Twenty steps beyond there is the territory that belongs 
to the Afridis, a hill tribe. On both sides of the road could 
be seen mud-built houses of the Afridis, each house looking 
just like a fort. These Afridis are Mohammedans. They are 
totally illiterate. They keep no information of people 
beyond their jurisdiction. One thing, however, wa^ very 
happy to note that they knew the Bengalees. One of 
them expressed the opinion that they knew the Bengalees 
as a brave nation that fought with the Britishers. 

After we had reached Landikotal, we were very 
htingry and went into a hotel for having launch. Landikotal 
is a nice hill station full of charming scenery. We fcoured 
about here and there for some hours and visited alhthc 
interesting sights. We then came back back to Peshwar 
in the evening. 
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23. Travelling 
[C. U. Inter. 1960] 

[Specified points. Introduction—a part of our education 

—we are lagging behind—broadness of mind—acquaintance 
with manners and custom?:—conclusion.] 

Travelling is not merely going from one part of the 
world to the other. It has a deeper signi6cancc. There 
are some who also travel to learn. A man must keep his 
eyes on everything around him if he wants to learn by 
travelling. 

Travelling is an integral part of our education. A man 
learns more by seeing a thing with his own eyes than by 
hearing it from others. To read about what a sea is like,is one 
thing and to see it with one^s eyes is altogether diflercnt. 
The feelings roused by seeing a thing last for several years 
while what we *might have read in a book cannot leave a 
lasting impression on us. So it goes without saying that 
travels are of immense value for the perfection of our 
knowledge. 

But it is just unfortunate that we in India are much 
lagging behind. Whether in schools or colleges, there is 
no arrangen\gnt for travels to pefcct our knowledge. 
We should be ashamed of this. The spirit of travelling is 
rampant among the students of schools and colleges in 
Europe. They would think their eduction incomplete^ 
without it. 

caching by way of demonstration is more impressive 
aiTd convincing. Travelling leaves a more profound impre¬ 
ssion on us. Travelling makes a man really broad-minded. 
In coming contact with the people of diflercnt countries, we 
cultivate in us the curiosity of observing the manners and 
customs of a nation more closely. We come to know their 
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qualities and drawbacks. We feel for them and appreciate 
them much more than before. Not only do we learn the 
manners and customs of a nation, but we get ample opportun¬ 
ities of studying their political institutions, geographical 
conditions and other affairs also. 

Travelling, therefore, imparts to us lessons of great 
educative vabae. It generates in us a broader outlook and 
more appreciation for others. 

24. A Thing of Beauty is a Joy for Ever 

[Specified points. Introduction—what beauty is—nature, 
a constant source of beauty—conclusion.] 

All beautiful sights and sounds are perennial sources of 
joy and amusement. The awe-inspiring grandeur of the 
mountain, the vast blue sky, the sea sparkling under the 
silvery moon-light, the woodland, rapturous melody— 
a good piece of literature,—all these light up our imagina¬ 
tion with heavenly delight, when the world seems too 
much with us and we lose all zest for living. 

‘Beauty/ in the opinion of Aristotle, ‘is the gift of God.’ 
Beautiful sights and sounds appeal to most of us. ’There are, 
no doubt, some men to whom a rose is nothing but a rose j 
such dull men have no fascination for objects of beauty 
and cannot have a loving heart. The beautiful objects of 
nature are specimens of perfect beauty that helps man 
to ennoble him. Man, no doubt, can attain peace and 
gain moral strength by holding communion with the beau¬ 
tiful things of nature. The purifying influence of the natural 
beauty is so profound in man that it elevates and ennobles 
his soul. Most men arc lost as they have cut themselves 
off from nature’s lovely sights and sounds. 

A thing of beauty is a source of perpetual joy. All 
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€a*thly things may pass away, but beauty is eternal R. 
Buchanon has rightly observed, 

“All that is beautiful shall live 
All that is base shall die.” 

So, we should try to find joy only in the things that are 
beautiful. 

25. Habit is the Second Nature 

[Specified points. What habit is—how habit is acquired 
—the value of good habit—conclusion.] 

Confucius said, “Men’s natures are all alike ; it is their 
ha6it that draw them apart.” That which becomes habitual 
forms a part of our nature. No effort is necessary for the 
action which has become habitual. A job, however strenous 
and repulsive may seem t(5 be, can be done with the least 
effort by force of habit. 

Men acquird particular habit by constantly acting in a 
particular way. All habits either good or bad are primarily 
the outcome of constant practice and imitation. In childhood 
man reaps a habit when he sees people around him doing 
certain things. So, environment plays a major part in the 
formation of one’s habits. 

A good ch^iracter generates from good habits. To acquire 
a good habit is not an easy thing. It requires perseverance 
and determination. So childhood is the best period when 
particular care should be taken for the formation of goo<> 
habits. It is very difficult to overcome a bad habit when once 
it^is formed. So it is necessary that a bad habit must not 
be allowed to give a start on the individual from the very 
beginning. 

Habit is indeed man's own creation. It comes out of his 
free wiM. Only way to cultivate good habits is to live in 
the society of good men, to read good books and to keep at 
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arm’s length all that is base and impure on earth. Gc^d 
habits are true friends and it is habit on which our character 
ultimately depends. So we must take particular care so that 
we arc not overcome by evil habits. In short, good habits 
should be formed in every walk of our life and activity. 
And the cfiFort in this direction should be made from our 
very childhood. 

26. Penny Wise, Pound Foolish 

[Specified points. The meaning of the proverb—the 
value of the thrift—conclusion.] 

The literal meaning of the maxim is that it is unwise to 
be cautious in matters of pennies, but indifferent about 
pounds. It deplores the habit of those men who aie more 
careful in saving petty sums than' avoiding huge losses. A 
man is said to be a fool if he grudge to part vdth a penny 
thereby paving the way for the loss of a pound later. 

Thrift is, no doubt, a very good habit But thrift must not 
degenerate into misery, • We should be endowed with a 
sound sense of economy prompting us to spend on bare 
necessaries and to set apart the rest as a provision 
for the future. It is foolish to attempt to save by refusing 
to spend on articles without which we cannor do possibly. 
No matter how strong the propensity of sa - ing is, we must 
spend on our food, education and medical treatment. Saving 
4oses its meaning and purpose if the beneficiary is starved and 
illiterate. One who tries to ignore this patent fact for long, 
finds one-self in a pet of troubles. And the expense involved 
to set the house in order will be far greater than would" it 
have cost one earlier. 

An example will drive the point home. Let u? imagine 
an ailing person who refuses to spend for doctors and 
nutritive food and continues to follow the prescription of 
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qu^ck and ordinary diet. Lack of medical attention and 
improper food will aggravate his illness bivond measures. 
After a certain time when his fate is in question, a team of 
expert doctors has to be called in. The expense of it may 
be so large that may take a huge slice of h s savings. This 
enormous expense could be avoided only if he had consulted 
a qualified doctor during the pnmiry stage of bis illness. 

27. More Haste, Less Speed 

\_Speci1ied points : The significance of the proverb—the 
evijs of ha^te—the value of its teaching.] 

The proverb tenJs to confuse m at the first sight, as the 
meaning of the two words haste and speed, arc somewhat 
akin. Both the words roxghly imply fast movement. But 
the speed used here, has a meaning quite different from that 
we find in the*conventional usage. Sp’cd denotes here 
success. The explanation .sufficiently clears away the saying 
in the new light, and hence we find it purporting to mean 
that the greater the haste is, the lesser is the chance of 
success. 

What happens to an average examinee in his eagerness to 
go home, when he tries to solve all the mathematical 
probh?ms in course of an hour or so whereas the time 
required for the purpose is three hours or more ? He is apt 
to miscalculate most of the sums. He pays dearly for hi% 
unnecessary haste ; he fails in the examination which means 
lossbf valuible time and not to speak of great shame and 
indignity that he has to undergo. 

The proverb has its application in the far greater issues of 
life. It warns us against unnecessary impat ence. Irrespective 
of the qjagnitude of the problem that confron's us, we must 
not be hasty and rash in our actions and judgements. To do 
10 
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anything perfectly requires both time and patience. Problcps 
usually upset us. We should not be daunted by problems, 
on the other hand, we should make an all-out e£fort to 
face the problems boldly and untie the knot. Otherwise 
nervous excitement and ill-conceived irritation will get the 
better of our intelligence and wisdom, and will cause great 
harm to us. « 

28. The Study of Biography 

{^Specified points : Introduction—the value of biographies 
—conclusion ] 

Biographies and autobiographies of great men constitute 
a source of lesson and teaching for ordinary men. These 
accounts give a vivid and graphic description of their 
indomitable energy and how they eventually overcame the 
heavy odds of life and attained greatness. Average men 
immensely profit by reading them from a 1 ,^objective stand¬ 
point, Their exemplary code of life inspires us to follow 
their example and leads them to a far higher sphere. In this 
way the study of biography makes life a more rewarding 
exprerience. 

Sincerity and conviction, steadfastness and unselfishness, 
among many other ojtstanding qualities, enabled thfse great 
men to scale great heights and enjoy lasting eminence. A 
careful observer can easily catalouge their virtues and study 
j-.he method they applied. An analysis of their nature and 
character reminds us of our own mediocrity and short¬ 
comings and inculcates on us a strong desire to model our 
lives anew. It helps us to realise the futility of the petty, 
mundane state of affairs and urge us to rise far above. 
The rare tealization of higher values of life dawns upon 
us and consequently makes us sublime. And we know 
sublimity to be the quintessence of ail noble virtues. 
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Example has great value in human life, ^‘Ezample is the 
school of mankind and they will learn at no other,** 
goes a saying. That is why the lives of great men exert such 
a great influence on human mind. They always remind us 
that we can also achieve greatness and make our lives 
noble by following the path traversed by them. This is 
why the poet has said : • 

*Xives of great men all remind us, 

We can make our lives sublime.** 

—Long fellow 


29. Industry 

[Specified points : Introduction—to work is the very 
nature of man—the clue^f success—conclusion.] 

Industry is the mother of gond-luck. As we come from 
our mother, so does good-luck. Indeed good luck comes 
from intense industry alone. As we are nursed by our 
mother so does industry by properly developing our faculties 
which, in the long run, bring to us success, wealth and 
happiness. 

To wdrk is in the very nature of a living being. We 
must act tha^ we can live. Activity begets life, the absence 
of which is tantamount to death. In order to keep our body 
healthy, we have to take regular physical exercise. If we 
do not keep well, we naturally fall back in keeping a good 
mental frame. A healthy body is only the abode of a 
hea*lthy spirit and it is healthy mind which alone can bring 
success to us. 

The same is the case with any success attained in our 
life. We must exert ourselves to the utmost both physically 
and m^tally. Neither health nor wealth can be achieved 
by passing our days in idleness. Every effort should be 
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made in a good spirit to get at our goal. A man who- 
shirks his responsibility can never do any hard job. He is 
very much afraid of labour, and runs after physical comforts. 
He wants to pass his days in mirth and merriment. Such 
a man lives the life of a parasite and a hanger-on. He lives at 
the cost of others. To lead such an inactive life is sin to 
himself and society. 

We must be up and doing. We must not be afraid of 

hard labour. We must shun our idle habits. We must 
•» 

treat onr life as battlefield. Wc must fight on 
courageously and success shall be ours. Nothing can deter 
us from attaining success if we work hard. Wc must, 
therefore, be very industrious in nature, and only then 
success will smile on us. 

I 

30. Love Conquers When Forces Fail 

[Specified points i Introduction—the cfiFect of force is 
limited—human mind abhors physical superiority—love is 
all-powerful.] 

The average reaction to the maxim is one of scorn and 
disbelief. One might ask as well how love could^ be more 
powerful than forces. To substantiate it, a ser-’cs of images 
relating to the conquest of force may flash across cur mind. 
But a second and sedate look will reveal the true implication 
qf the saying. 

Force has its effect, no doubt. But they are limited 
whereas the conquest of love knows no such limitations. 
The result achieved by force is essentially temporary iA 
character and its influences are only a part of the whole 
thing. The vanquished may lie low, the will of the victor 
may be imposed on the vanquished, but that only for a 
while. The achievement that comes out of violence is 
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short-lived because the man who is subjugated might 
■always look after chances for wreaking vengeance on 
the victor. He will throw off the yoke under which he is 
groaning as soon as he gets an opportunity. The cases of 
tl'e Afro-Asian countries give a direct lie to belief that the 
influence exerted by force is permanent. 

Asa general rule, human mind abhors physical superiority. 
That is why might may succeed for a shout period of time 
but it fa Is to achieve any permanent benefit. 

Love is all-powerful. It can conquer both the^body and 
the mind of a man. By exercising force, human body can 
be put in chains, but human mind remains free as before. 
In short, power exercised by love includes both body and 
mind. For example, a naughty boy can be brought under 
control for the time being by the use of cane, but he may 
be thoroughly chan^eef by force of love. For, force always 
brews sullen resentment and eventually culminates in 
violence while*tender grace of love elevates human mind. 

31. Life is Action, not Contemplation 

[Specified points : Life without action is meaningless— 
the valtie of contemplation—the evils of inaction- 
conclusion.]* 

Life is meaningless without action. Abstract contempla¬ 
tion often leads to confusion. Contemplation, if it is not 
aided by practical wo'k, is tantamount to idle thought. Atfid 
li(ie itself is an illusion to him who always thinks, but 
never acts. 

Though the sentence quoted above stresses on the 
importance of action, but it does not suggest that contempla¬ 
tion should be excluded from human life. For man it is- 
nece^ary to contemplate *, on the other hand, a man leads* 
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the life of a beast if bis action is not preceded by serious 
thinking. Contemplation and action must go band in hand^; 
one is complement to the other. - 

Inaction brings forth inertia and inertia thwarts the 
utility of life. In short, life itself will come to an end if it 
goes without some action. Abstinence from all activities 
may be deemed by some one to be the highest good, but 
what will life-' come to if all of us stop work ? The 
institution of society which is a product of collective action 
will surely die if we all cease to act. In short, action 
ought to be the first concern of mankind., but it should b 
always aided by contemplation. 

Now it can be a serted without minimizing the value of 
contemplation in human life that such life as only 
contemplates, but never does any useful thing is barren and 
has no meaning at all. 

32. Sweet are the Uses of Adversity 

[Specified points : Introduction—the value of adversity— 
conclusion.] 

Shakespeare deliberately constituted a comparison 
between the ugly venomous toad and misfortune to drive 
the point home. A toad is a ugly and venomous creature 
but the precious jewel it wears on its head outweighs the 
demerits it has. Similarly misfortunes have benefical 
infiuence on life though apprently it may seem to us that 
it results in ruin and evil. 

Adversity is a blessing in disguise. It makes a man fully 

•L 

alive to his surroundings and thereby inspires him to act 
positively. The jewel of the toad justifies its existence. 
Adverse circumstances may prove to be ruinous and yet in 
the long run they may considerably help us. Prosperity 
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breeds idleness. But adversity demands»the greatest energy 
irius. A care-worn man hard hit by adverse happenings 
has no other alternative than to think deeply and evolve a 
solution. 

Adversity enables people to scale unexpected heights. 
Trying time clearly demonstrates wl at we arc really capable 
of. Through years of unimpeded happinets we are apt to 
be lazy, and our faculties, threugh long ye vs of inaction 
tend to became weak, on the other hand, a valiant man 
who fights against great odds finds his endeavour highly 
rewarding. It may exhaust him physically, but a sense of 
agitation arising out of the success attained by him fills 
his mind. 


33. The old order changeth yielding place to new 

[Specified points : Its meaning—there can be no progress 
without chang(k—conclusion.] 

In this line this belief has been expressed that changes 
in social system are ordained by God. The old order dies 
and in its place is born a new social order. A custom 
however good it may be, must change lest it should 
corrupt tlie world. In short, nothing under the sun stands 
still. Time •always moves on and along with it changes are 
brought about throughout the world. The record of the 
human race is a bundle of changes. The old order must 
change however much man may try to preserve it. • 

, Changes always culminate in progress. Continuous changes 
in human society have led men from progress to progress. 
The process of chan<<e, however painful it may be, is a bless¬ 
ing in disguise. Change, though painful, is unavoidable and 
necessary. Carlyle said, “Today is not yesterday *, wc 
oursefves change ; how can our works and thoughts, if they 
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arc always to be tl^.e fittest, continue always the same ? 
Change inf?eed painful, yet needful.*’ f- 

The change will never atrain its final climax. The whole 
world is always heading for change5. Each system seems to 
be more fundamental than the other. With the constant 
progres of time our society, thoughts, ideas and customs 
are in constant flux. Human life is beset with long traditon 
of changes. Sq, the great poet Tennyson accepted change as 
the condition of progress. All that is past may be good, 
no doubt, but acceptance of the change that takes place 
in human society and in nature is a wiser act because it 
means submission to reality. 


34. Honour and fame from no codition rise, 

Act will your part, there all the honour lies. 

ISpecifitd points'. Intro luction—man’s belief about 
fame and honour—all work is honourable—-the men who 
really deserve honour or fame—conclusion] 

A desire for honour o? glory is inherent in mankind in 
general. They avoid doing what is shameful and infamous. 
Fame, according to Milton is the “last infirmity of noble 
minds.” 

Man generally believes that honour or shurae is the 
outcome of a particular position in life. They do not think 
that all work is honourable. Belonging to an humble rank 
injjSOciety is a thing which they despise from the cote of 
their h arts. Mtii who think in this way, undoubtedly 
possess a false sense of honour. 

In s )ciety all work is honourable, however humble it 
may be. “All service ranks the same w th God.'* A man 
can expect honour in discharging the duly assigned to him 
efficiently and conscientiously. It is wrong to call any 
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profession cither noble or mean. Thft end well justify the 
pfofession. In the opinion of Cicero, the preat Roman 
thinker, “What is fitting is honourable, and what is honour¬ 
able is fitting. Everything depends upon the man as to 
how he acts.” 

In every station and occupation of life, th. re are truthful 
and honest men. Their occupation may be lowliest in the 
estimation of ordinary people, but they arft the men who 
really deserve honour and fame. On the other hand, a man 
who holds highest position in society cannot hp called 
honouible if he does not discharge his duty faithfully or 
neglect to act well his part just for a handiul of money 
or for personal gain. 

JeflPerson has said, “Nobody can acquire anything on earth 
by doing what is wrong.^ Virtue may he turned into vice 
if we misapply it.” Work is worship. We should take work 
in that spirit an^d do it. hov;ever humble it may be, faithfully 
and creditably. It is only then we can command respect 
from all. 


35. Peace hath her victories 
, No less renown than war. —Milton 

[Specified points : What the expression the means—place 
works in a silent way—human society is a product of peace 
—conclusion.] 

The expression suggests that the victories cf war, how* 
eve^ spectacular they might be. are of less importance than 
the success achieved by men daring peace-time. The 
victories won in war are glorious indeed. They highten the 
glory and prosperity which, however,come out by impover- 
shing another country. Hence the victories achieved in 
war, hc^ever glorious they might have been, are always 
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fraught with disastrous consequences to a defeated country. 
Moreover, victories in warfare are achieved after much 
bloodshed, sufferings and loss of money. The gains of war 
may be great, but losses are also enormous. 

Peace works in a silent way. Arts, literature, 
science, trade and commerce flourish only when there 
is peace. These victories achieved by men during peace¬ 
time sometime^ fail to attract our notice. It is these achieve¬ 
ments which make our life on earth worthliving. They like 
the tender light of the moon spread on our life tormented 
by hatred and strife as a soothing bilm. The glory 
attributed to peace evolves no bloodshed, no muery, no 
hatred. On the other hand, war creates hatred and bitter¬ 
ness, causes loss of lives and bloodshed and all these th ngs 
surely outweigh the gains of its victory. A war does not end 
in a war, on the contrary, it creates conplex problems 
which lead mankind to a cycle of wars. 

Human society is, undoubtedly, a product of peace. The 
future progress of mankind does not rest in the strife and 
hatred between the nations but in their friendly co-operation. 
The growth of spirit of friendship and mutual confidence 
alone may remove the causes of war making the world a 
bett'^r and happier place to live in Victories of peace are, 
therefore, greater than homicidal glory won in war. 

36. The Great Man You Admire Most 

[_Speciiied points : The great man you admire most—birth 
and parentage—the Satyagraha movement in South-Africa 
—his achievement in South Africa—civil disobedience move¬ 
ment—his other activities ] 

Mahatmi Gandhi is the greatest man of our age. He 
gave the world the message of truth and non-violebce and 
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he himself lived a completely truthful aftd non-violent life. 
Soil admire him most. 

He was born at PorbanJar in Gu erat on October 2,1869. 
He received English education and later he went to England, 
studied law and became a Barrister. But he was not at all 
like other persons of his age. He had promised to his 
mother not to touch meat or wine. He fully lived up to his 
promise. Like every man he was prone to man^ temptations 
ofjouth. But he had great faith in God and a strong 
determination to remain pure. So he successfully oyercamc 
all temptations. Great was his success in self-control. He 
was unselfish in his mind. He loved not only all men but 
also all living creatures. So later he was called Mahatma 
which means a high-souled man. 

He practised for sometime in the High Court of Bombay. 
Then he went to South Africa to conduct a case. There he 
saw that Indians were bated and ill-treated by Europeans 
who ruled that country. So he organised the Indian 
community there and started a mass movement. He 
taught his followers not to submit to any unjust order and 
suffer the consequences without ill wjll towards the unjust 
oppressor. , He believed that in this way the other party’s 
heart could be changed. This movement wa^ later oiled 
Satyagraha. 

The Satyagraha movement in South Africa was successful. 
The Indians there gained some valuable rights. After return¬ 
ing to India, Gandhiji started a Satyagraha movement iii 
Champaran in Bihar to protect peasants from the rppression 
o^the European indigo planters. That movement also was 
successful. Then he joined the Indian National Congress 
and after converting it to his own views he started the 
Non-co-operation movement for the attainment of Swaraj or 
independence of India. 
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The movemeDt continued under the leadership of 
Gandhiji from 1921 to 1947. Tt included civil disobedience 
or Satyagraha. Thousands of people went to jail and 
submitted to lathi charges and police firing. Thoueands 
suffered in many other ways. During the movement 
Gandhiji always insisted that it should remain non-vilolent. 
On the wl ole it was so. The Quit India movement during 
world War II was the last phase of this movement. It 
succeeded in 1947 when the Bliti^h Government transferred 
power to Indian hands and India became independent. 

Gandhiji did not fight only for political freedom. He 
wanted to build a new society based on love in which one 
man should not oplcit another. So he wanted his country¬ 
men to promote Hindu-Muslim unity, remove untouchability 
and revive cottage industries like hand-'pinning and hand¬ 
weaving. He succeeded to a great extent but not wholly. 
Some Muslim leaders wanted that India should be parti¬ 
tioned and one part of it should be given to Muslims as their 
homeland. The Hindus did not want such partition. So 
communal riots took “place in the country. Such riots 
continued in India although the country was partitioned by 
the British Government and Muslims were given Pakistan. 
Gandhiji was very sorry to find that even in free India 
Hindus and Muslims could not live as brotliers. So in his 
speeches and writings he used ro condemn severely all acts 
of violence. He wanted that in fiee India Hindus should 
'^piotect the Muslims at any cost. Such advice was not liked 
by the communalist Hindus. One of their agents named 
Godse shot Gar dhiji dead when he was going to attend a 
prayer meeting on January 30, 1948. Thus he atoned with his 
own life for the sins of the communalist Hindus. For this 
reason Gandhiji has been compared by many great men with 
jesua Christ. 
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37. Muharram 

[ Specified points : Introduction—its history—a festival 
of all Muslims—Tazia—many Hindus also participate in it— 
conclusion. ] 

Muharram is an important religious festival of the 
Muslims all over the woild. It recalls a gr^at tragedy in 
the family of Hazrat Muhammad, the Prophet of Mam. 

The Prophet had two grandsons, Ha^san and Hussain 
They claimed that they were rightful heirs to the office of 
the Caliph of Damascus which is an office of great honour 
all's authority in the Islamic world. But another relative of 
the Prophet Yezid hai already become Caliph. He feared 
that Hassaii and Hussain might one day dislodge liim from 
the throne. So he consirired against the cwo brothers. He 
poisoned Hissan and killed him, Hussain was promised 
help by the p 2 G»ple of Kufa. So he declared war on YeziJ. 
Hussain collected an army and stirted his mirch acioss the 
Arabian desert. When he reached a place called Kitbala he 
was surrounded by enemies. For ten days he got neither 
food nor drink. But he fought heroically until lie fell in the 
battlefield? Moharrura is the anniversary of tnis tragedy. 

It is a fistival of all Muslims but is specially obseived 
by the members of the Shia sect who believe tint Hassan 
and Hussain had rightful claim to the office of the Caliph. 
Every year Shia Muslims reproduce the war betweeg 
Hussain and Yezid. With weapons ani martial music 
they lead processions and sometime stage mock fights 
ih memory of the battle of Karbala. 

On the centh day they carry an imitati m house through 
the streets. It is called Tazia. Those who carry the Tazia 
or joii^the procession beat their breasts and ciy “Oh Hassan, 
Oh Hussain I” The Tazia is finally thrown into water. 
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In Northern India many Hindus also participate in |he 
observ mce of Muharraoi. They perform physical exercises 
of a mirtial nature on this occasion. 

All Muslims pray, give alms to the poor and feed them 
during the ten da 5 s of the Muhairam festival. 

38. Democracy 

[ SpeciHed'points : Meaning of the term—different forms 
of government—democracy, the best form of government— 
how a democracy functions—democracy in India—advantages 
oi democracy. ] 

The government which is vested in the representatives of 
people is known as democracy. Abraham Lincoln, the 
famous President of the U. S A., defined democracy as 
^government of the people, by .the people and for the 
people” This statement implies that the people of a 
country govern themselves through their representatives and 
those at the head of the government are responsible to the 
people. 

Let us now describe the leading forms of government 
that have existed in historic times. Monarchy is the abso* 
lute form of government where the will of the ruler is 
the supreme law of the land. In short monarchy does not 
recognize any other authority except that of the King. 
Aristrocacy is that form of government which implies 
a government by a privileged class, such as the nobles. 
Wh en a few, whether nobles or commoners, overthrow the 
existing form of government to correct what they believe 
to be abuses of a government, an oligarchy or dictatorship 
is formed. 

Of these forms of government, democracy is regarded by 
the majority as an ideal form of government. In piodern 
democratic states it is true that all the people do not take 
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p^rt actively in the country’s a£Eairs, but they choose repres¬ 
entatives to carry out the actual governing. And these 
representatives are public servants, whose duty is to carry 
out the wishes of majority of the citizens. 

The democratic government functions in accordance with 
a constitution. It is the supreme law which outlines the 
forms of government and the actions which it^ may or may 
not take. 

India has a written constitution. It provides for India 
a republican form of government. Its three branches, execu¬ 
tive, legidative and judicial, look after the affairs of the 
nations as a whole. Each state has its own seperate govern- 
ment, headed by its governor. Eich state is divided into 
districts. Other divisions are cities, towns and villages. 

In a democracy, the vindividual by the right to voice his 
opinion enjoys more freedom and independence than he 
would have uoder any other form of government. 

39. Health 

[Specifizd points: Introduction—blessings of good 

heal c h—cgnciusion.J 

One may. find the inter-relation between health and 
wealth somewhdt r mote at the first instance. But on 
Second thought one is sure to realize the true import of 
the saying. ^ 

A strong health is considered to be the greatest gift and 
assets of man. The importance of sound health in human 
Iffe is so great that it may be said without fear of contradic¬ 
tion that health outweighs many factors. Many men who 
have attained worldly success are unhappy on account of 
poor hgalth. After all, what does money mean if one cannot 
enjoy it ? Mere possession of money is not enough. Only 
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a healthy person can fully enjoy the sweet smell of succef^s- 
It is an accepted fact that an unhealthy man is invariably 
unhappy. The protracted illness leads him to lustration and 
in the end such a man finds life dull and dreary Intellec¬ 
tually and mentally talented people can never reach the 
zenith of their careers if they are not healthy. The essence 
of money is t,he command over goods and we all know 
mental peace can never be bought. A millionaire without 
mental peace is poorer than a healthy waJe-earner. Strong 
health breeds self-confidence and makes one happy. 

Most things if loat can be replaced. L»ke time and tide, 
health once lost can never be regained. Ill health under¬ 
mines our m?ntal constitution as well ; we become pessimist^ 
timiJ and less determined. It shakes the very f juadation of 
human life. These are some of the many reasons which 
explain why health is called wealth. Therelore, the relation 
between the two is not in the least absti'act. It implies 
wealth in a different manner. Only a fool can afford to lose 
such an invaluable treasure. To make life worih-living, it is 
imperative that one should be, first of all, healthy. 

40. The Durga Puja of Bengal 

’[Specified point'* : Introduction—when t'lc Puja is held 
—mythological background—the worship ot the goddess— 
the Bijoya Dasami —conclusion.] 

I 

Durga Puza is the greatest of all festivals in Bengal. It 
has become practically the national festival of the Bengali 
Hindus. Durga Puja is celebrated in the other part of 
India too, but nowhere it is held with so much pomp and 
grandeur as in B.^ngal. 

Durga Pjui is usually celebrated in the middle of ,.Aswin 
oc in the beginning of Kartick. During the Puja days all the 
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people of Bengal are beside themselves wkh joy. It is, as it 
wefe, that the hopes and aspirations of the Bengali Hindus 
are revealed through it. 

In mythology we find that in ancient times there was a 
king named Suratha. He lost his kingdom and at the advice 
of a hermit worshipped the goddess of Durga, and by the 
grace of the goddess he got back his lost kingdom. Suratha 
worshipped the goddess in spring. But when Sita was 
stolen by Ravana, Ramcbandra worshipped the goddess in 
autumn. So, the Hindus of Bengal worship the deity in 
autumn. 

The goddess is worshipped three days. On the fourth 
day the deity is immersed with great eclat. Daring the Puja 
days people rise very early in the morning and gather at 
the place where the deity is worshipped. They all pray to 
the goddess to endow therfi with name, fame, honour, health 
and money. 

The day on ’^hich the deity is immersed is known as 
Bijoya Dasami. It is a day of re-union. All the Hindus 
irrespective of rich and poor, old and young, high and low, 
embrace each other on this great day. No other social re¬ 
union in Bengal is so great and touching diS the Bijoya Dasami. 

Durga Puja is, no doubt, a great social festival. All the 
Bengalis await*the Puja days eargerly On the occasion of 
this festival new clothes are presented to near and dear ones, 
and the pe’^sons who live abroad, come home and reunite 
with their relations, 

• 41. The Earthquake 

• [Specified points : Introduction—what an earthquake 
is—the principal cause of the earthquake—where earth¬ 
quakes occur—great earthquakes of the world—conclusion.] 

An earthquake is one of the most fearful phenomena of 

11 
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nature. It comes o£F suddenly and lasts for only a few 
seconds or minutes, but the damage it causes is horrible. ^ 

An earthquake is nothing but a rapid vibration through 

the earth's crust. It varies from a slight tremor to shakes 

which may produce considerable changes on the surface of 
the earth. 

The principal cause of the earthquake is the sudden 
shifting of huge rockmasses in the earth's crust. Ocher 
causes may be volcanic outbursts, landslides, but these have 
only the local effects. 

Earthquakes occur much more frequently in some-parts 
of the world than in others. The regions of greatest activity 
lie along a vast belt or a series of belts. The danger 2 .one 
may be traced along the west coast of South America, 
through Central America, and north along North America**s 
Pacific coast. It also occurs in some places of eastern and 
south eastern A«ia and nearby islands and the eastern coast 
of the Mediterranean Sea. 

The earthquake also occurs beneath the sea When it 
takes place under the sea, great sea-waves may be produced. 
These travel across the ocean at great speeds and may do 
great damage on low coasts. 

Earthquakes are of great public interest becuuse of the 
destruction of life and property which thcr often cause. 
The earthquake which happened at Messina in Sicily in 
1908 is often called the world’s most cruel earthquake. It 
was estimated to have caused the deaths of about 76,C00 
people. Usually the major part of the loss was due to 
falling buildings. In San Francisco a great fire broke out 
because of the earthquake, and killed about fOO people <hid 
caused much damage to property. In the Lisbon earthquake 
the number of persons drowned by the great sea-waves was 
estimated about 60,000. The great Japan earthquakp of 1923 
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killed near abcut a lakh of people. At least as many more 
^erc injured and the damage to property was incalculable. 
In 1935 a fearful earthquake broke out in Bihar and the three 
districts of the state became barren and Lesolate as a result 
of it. Since that time serious earthquakes have caused sevre 
losses in various parts of the world. 

Man was helpless before the forces of natyre in the past, 
and still he has not been able to overcome man;^ natural 
calamities. However, now an instrument called Seismograph 
has been invented by which causes of earthquakes can be 
found out, but man has not yet been able to bring this 
dreadful act of nature under control. 

42. Cottage and Small Industries In India 

* 

ZSp<^cified points : Introduction—the big industries and 
the small industries—how to help the small industries—steps 
taken by the government to develop village and small 
industries—steps taken to improve village crafts— 
conclusion.] 

A special problem is how to help small industries to 
exist. IfMve did not help them they would soon die out, 
for big factgries can produce the same thing more cheaply 
than small ones. Also, small manufacturers do not have as 
good facilities to market their goods than their bigger rivals 
have. • 

If big manufacturers can produce and sell things more 
ch^pl 3 !, why should we help the small industries to grow ? 
'IFhis is a common sense view, but it docs not take one thing 
into account and that thing is unemployment. Our small 
industries provide work for millions of our countrymen, 
especially in the villages. It would be cruel to throw them 
out of jobs in the views of progress. Instead, we are trying 
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to put the small industries on a sound footing so that they 
can make a useful contribution to our civilization. 

One way in which we are helping these industries is by 
keeping out competition from the mills. In some cases, a 
large industry is being taxed so that a small one of the same 
type can benefit. A good example is mill cloth, which is 
taxed for the^ benefit of handloom cloth. Then again, 
artisans in the villages and in small woikshops are being 
given training so that they can produce better quality goods 
which people will like. Also, they are being organized in 
the CO operatives so as to be better able to buy the materials 
they need and to sell their goods. Another way the 
government help them is by buying their products whenever 
possible* 

There are many types of village and small industries. 
To make furc that proper care is taken of them all, six All 
India Boards have been set up, each to look after one or 
more industries. For instance, the Khadi and Village 
Industries Board watches over the hand-spinning and 
weaving Khadi industry and also such industries as hand¬ 
pounding of rice and the making of gur, soap, matches and 
paper. The Board has developed an improved type of 
spinning-wheel called the Ambar-Charka. This will help 
the village people to spin much more yarn for the handlooms 
which were yarn into cloth. 

^ Till quite recently everyone thought that the village 
crafts were dying out. Now they are reviving oy the eflort 
of the Handicrafts Board- Village artisans are being taught 
new designs and methods and are working with bettec 
tcols. Co operative marketing is helping them to sell their 
products mere easily and at better prices. In the same way, 
the Silk and Coir Boards are helping these two industries. 
Finally, there is the Small-scale Industries Board. It is 
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giving help to small industries such as sports goods, footwear, 
Acks, bulbs and bicycle and radio parts which have been 
set up in or near the towns. There is also a National Small 
Industries Corporation which is helping small manuiacturers 
to buy materials and market their goods. 

Though much help is being given to cottage and ^mall 
industries, the Government is not at all opposed to big 
producers. In our industrial set-up we have small producers, 
big producers and the state itself. There is room for all. 
Each section has its parts to play in building our industries, 
—Based on U^e Plan for Prosperity 

43. The Railways in India. 

[ Specified points : Importance of the railways—Indian's 
railways are the biggest in the whole of Asia—problems of 
the Indian railways—improvements during the First Five 
Year Plan—acliievements during the Second Plan. ] 

Of all the ways of moving people and goods from place 
to place the most important arc the railways. We are so used 
to our railways that most of us do not realize how much 
we depend on them. All day, every day, hundreds of trains 
are on the move, serving the nation. If they were to come 
to a halt suddenly, what would then happen ? Our big 
factories would not get the materials they need, and so the 
machines would grind to a stop. Trade, also, would be 
ruined as there would be no means of carrying goods. Thftre 
will be no c^al to cook our food, and in fact, we may have 
• some difficulty in getting food itself. 

There can be, no doubt, that our railways are absolutely 
vital to the country’s progress. Our railway system is a big 
one—the biggest in the whole of Asia. Our 35,000 miles of 
railway track would go nearly one and a half times round 
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the earth at the equator. For a country of the size of ours, 
however even this large mileage is by no means enough. 

Our railways also have many problems. A railway 
engine or a coach cannot last for ever. After some years 
it wears out. Parts have to be replaced and finally the 
whole thing is of no further use. Every year many engines, 
coaches and wagons have to be taken off the lines. 
Normally they are replaced by new ones. During the long 
war years, however, we would not get enough new engines 
and coaches. So we had to continue using the old ones. 
Then, when the war was over, instead of the railways get¬ 
ting new supplies, they lost part of what they had when the 
country was partitioned. 

When the First Five Year Plan was being drawn up, 
the railways were in a very bad stat^ indeed. Our planners 
t were aware of this problem. They knew that the railways 
had to be helped first before they could help, the country. 
Therefore, in the Plan as much money as could be spared 
was given to the railways.^ 

It did not, however, completely solve the railways' 
problems. As fast as new engines, coaches and wagons were 
produced, almost as many old ones had to be taken* off the 
lines, their duty done. There were also old m^hinery and 
equipment as well as long miles of an old track in need 
of replacement. So, in the Second Five Year Plan nearly 
19 per cent of the total amount of Rs. 4 800 crores was 
spent for the improvement of the railways. This large 
amount was spent for building engines and coaches, f6r 
expanding our factories at Chittaranjan and Perambur which** 
supply these things. A new factory for the metre-gauze 
railways has also been built. Because there were many 
more engines, coaches and wagons on the lines, it;, was 
necessary to expand the railway workshops and supply them 
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wi^ new equipment. Six new workshops, too, were also 
built to gain this aim. Some hundreds of miles of new 
railway track to meet the needs of industry and trade bad 
also been built. Large stretches of old lines, too, as well 
as bridges wire repaired or replaced. These are some of the 
ways in which our railways were made fit for their vital 
role in the national development. , 

— Based on We Plan for Prosperity 

44. Superstitions 

iSpecified points : Introduction—superstitions are con¬ 
cerned with ‘luck’—an instance of superstitious belief—■ 
science and superstition—conclusion]. 

There are hundreds hi superstitions which survive in 
various parts of the country, and the study of them is rather 
amusing. We ai*e told, for example, that it is unluckly to 
point to the new moon or to look at it through glass, but if 
we bow nine times to it we shall have a lucky month. 

Nearly all superstitions are concerned with ‘luck*. Good 
luck is associated with black cats, horse shoes, the finding 
of a pin, three penny bit in the Christmas pudding, the old 
shoe flung at a wedding party, and the dark man, who is the 
first to step over the doorstep on New Year’s Day. Ill luck 
is associated with the howling of dogs, the spilling of salt, 
the crossing of knives, sitting down thirteen to a tablc,^ 
meeting a cross-eyed woman, working under a ladder, the 
falling of a picture from the wall, the breaking of a mirror, 
and scores of other things. 

When the fire is reluctant to burn, a savage girl will 
often place a poker upright before the bars. She does not 
know why she does it ■, she has seen her mother and grand¬ 
mother do it. But centuries ago a sulky fire was attributed 
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to witchcraft, and the upright poker against the bars (wh^ch 
made the sign of the cross) was thought to have power to 
destroy the evil spell. 

Now suppose you tell a scientist that you believe a 
certain superstition—let us say, that the howling of a dog 
is a sign of death. The scientist will immediately require 
evidence befofe he can accept your belief. He will want 
figures to prove it. It will be useless to quote two or three 
cases, he will v^ant hundreds. He will also want to know 
(a) if it eVer happens that the howling of dogs is not followed 
by a death, (b) if every person’s death is predicted .’.y the 
howling of dogs. If the answer to the former question i^ in 
the affirmative, and to the latter in the negative, your 
superstition will not bear investigation. It may impress an 
ignorant person, but it cannot tace^che light of facts. Your 
case would not carry conviction in the court of law. 

Apart from this process of testing by results, however, 
any intelligent man will want to know the *reason why*. 
What connection can ehere be between a howling dog and 
an approac. ing death ? Can it be that the dog has a gift of 
forebearing such events f Or is the dog the instrument 
employed by some uncanny power that moves ihvisibly in 
our midst ? We shall find no cause anJ effect between a 
howling dog and a death. It is mete superstition —Adapted 

r 45. A Trip from Bombay to Delhi 

[Specified points : Introduction—a journey from Victoria 
Station at Bombay—the cave temples of Ellora and Ajanta^*- 
Sanchi—Gwalior and Agra—the sights at Agra—Delhi.] 

Railway travel in our country is very safe and comfort¬ 
able. The trains are especially adopted to give pa^ssengers 
as much comfort as possible over long journey in hot climate. 
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Using the railways alone, the traveller can visit all India’s 
nnest cities and learn great deal of the country without 
departing very far from the beaten track. 

Let us take a railway journey. Let us start from Victoria 
Station at Bombay. Four hours’ journey brings us to the 
sacred city of Nasik. Nasik is a city of Hindu temples 
where, at a certain times of the year, great religious festivals 
are held. 

We can visit the cave temples of Ellora and Ajanta from 

Aurangabad which is on a metre-guage railVay from 

Manmad The temples of Ajanta and Ellora have been 

<Arved out of the said hillside—great pillars, images of gods 

and goddesses, life-size elephants, all carved from the rock 
itself. 

Back at Aurangaba<j, let us go farther north. From 
Bhopal, we go to sec the strange dome like monuments on 
the hill at San(;hi. They are called stupas which the ancient 
Buddhists erected over sacred relics or holy spots. The most 
wonderful things at Sanchi are the beautifully carved gate¬ 
ways, stone rails and steps, which are covered with elaborate 
sculptures that tell the story of life of the Buddha. They 
are the Buddist scriptures written in stone by the sculptor- 
artists of th^ third century before Christ, at the command 
of the Great Emperor Asoka. 

Going farther north, the train takes us to Gowalior. Now 
we are cn the way to Agra and Delhi, the two great cities 
that recall most vividly the splendour of Mughal Emperors. 
At Agra we see the fortress standing on its marble terrace 
^y the Jumna and set in wonderful gardens. 

The Taj Mahal is known throughout the world as the 
loveliest specimen of India’s architecture—some say the most 
beauUful the world has ever seen. It was built by Emperor 
Shah Jahan, in memory of his beloevd Queen Mumtaj Mahal, 
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whose tomb it forms. Delhi, the capital of Republic Indii^ 
is four hours’ journey by train from Agia. In the centre of 
the city stands the beautiful Jumma Masjid built by Shah 
Jaban. Visitors of the great Hall Audience (the Diwan-i- 
Am are shown the recess in which once stood the Peacock 
Throne. It was made of solid gold, set with diamonds, 
rubies and emarrlds, and ornamented at the back with two 
peacocks ablaze with gems. Between the peacocks was a 
parrot carved from a single magniheent emarald. Above all 
rose a canopy, upheld in twelve pillars rich with jewels 
and pearls. This wonder of the East was carried off by the 
Persian invader, Nadir Shah. It is said it was worth nearly 
seven crores of rupees. 

The immense court of the palace is the Hall of Private 
Audience (the Oiwan-i khas). It bedirs over its outer arches 
a Persian text which means, ‘ If there be a paradise upon 
the face of the earth, it is this, it is this \* " 

A iew miles outside Delhi stands the Kutub Minar. The 
tall tower of red stone rears its head 258 feet in the air. 
Close by it is the famous iron pillar. At its base is the 
inscription: “Whilst I stand, shall the Hindu kingdom 
endure .”—Adapted 


46. Civilization 

[Specified points : Introduction—the characteristics of 
ciyilization—barbarity in war—the countries ♦‘hat fought 
and killed were civilized—conclusion.] 

The dictionary tells us that to civilize means to better, 
to refine, to replace savage habits by good ones, and it specially* 
refers to society or a group of people. The savage condition 
of people who are little better than beasts is called barbarism. 
Civilization is reverse of that. The further away we get 
from barbarism, the more civilized we are. 
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But how can we find out if a person or a society ia 
barbarous or civilized ? Many people in Europe think that 
they are very civilized and the people of Asia are quite 
barbarous. Is this because the people of Europe put on more 
clothes than the people of Asia and Africa ? But clothes 
depend on the climate. In a cold climate people put on 
more clothes than in a hot climate. Or is it because a man 
with a gun is stronger than a man without a weapon and is 
therefore more civilized than he ? Whether he is more 
civilized or not, the man who is weak dare not tell him 
that he is not, or else he might get shot ! 

Only a few years ago there was a great war. Most of 
the countries of the world were involved in it, and everyone 
of them was trying to kill as many people on other sides as 
possible. The Englishmah was trying his best to kill the 
Germans and the Germans were killing Englishmen. Millions 
of people were killed in this war and many thousands were 
maimed for life—some have no eyes left and are blind, 
others have no arms or legs. There are many of this 
war-wounded people in France and elsewhere. In the Paris 
underground railway, the ‘Metro’, there are special seats 
for them *00 you think it was a very civilized or sensible 
thing for people to kill each other like this ? If two men 
fight in the streets, a polieman seperates them and every¬ 
body thinks how silly they are. But how much sillier and 
more foolish for great countries to fight each other and kill* 
thousands and millions 1 It is just like two savages fighting in 
the j^ungle. And if the savages are called barbarous, how 

mdeh more barbarous are the countries that behave in that 
way ? 

So if we look at this question from this point of view, 
we may^say that the countries that fought and killed men 
on the. other side in the Great war—England, Germany, 
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France, Italy and many countries—are not at all civilized 
and yet we know that there are many fine things and maliy 
fine people in those countries. 

It is not very easy to understand what civilization means. 
It is a very difficult question. Fine buildings, fine pictures and 
books, and everything that are beautiful are certainly signs 
of civiliratiom But an even better sign is a fine man who 
is unselfish and works with others for the good of all. So to 
work together is better than to work singly, and to work 
togethet for the common good is the best of all. —Adapted 
from Nehru. 

r 

47. Exports and Imports 

[Specified points : Why exports and imports necessary— 
laws governing the exchange of gocMs between the countries 
—imports are to be paid for bv exports—exports and 
imports are complicated—benefits of exports and imports— 
conclusion. ] 

Every country in tlie world carry on foreign trade, that 
is, it exports goods to other countries and imports from 
abroad o:her goo ls that it cannot produce itself. In modern 
times it is true to say that no civilized country could exist 
without such exchange of goods. Even those countries 
which could be self-supporting as regards food would have 
to reduce their standard of living unless they would import 
'certain raw materials essential for their manuf ictures. 

Many ideas arc expressed about the scientific laws gever- 
ning the exchange of goods between the countries. So^e 
people think that a country should export only goods 
which it naturally produces, or can produce, an excess, that 
is of a greater quantity than is needed by the people of the 
country itself. For example, England has more coal than 
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she needs and Australia more vvool, and Canada more wheat. 
Itiis natural that such excess should be exported. But what 
things are to be imported ? Of course, necessities come 
first, like food in England. But people want more than the 
bare means of living. They demand the comforts of hfe, 
and more expensive things such as diamonds, pearls, and 
furs, which are more for pleasure than use. 

Whatever is imported, however, this basic truth is 
universally recognised, imports have to be paid for, almost 
wholly by exports. 

In the present century, when most countries are concer- 
nAl about problems of defence, the question of balancing 
exports and imports have become so complicated that most 
governments have found it necessary strictly to control the 
foreign trade carried oi! by the merchants, and to set up 
what are called trade barriers. Rules and directions concer¬ 
ning the amounts oi various articles of commerce that may be 
admitted to oi exported from a country, have to be obeyed j 
heavier custom duties must be paid on certain imports in 
order to discourage their coming into the country ; and the 
political necessity may make the export of other goods 
impossible! Much hardship often results but on the whole 
the people accept the fact that the sacrihccs must be made, 
and fairly patiently, if not uncomplainingly, put up with 
discomfort and inconvenience that they cannot avoid. 

In earlirr times trade was a much less artificial activity 
thai^i it is today. Men went abroad in a spirit of adventure, 
^ger to see new lands, to search for treasure, to make their 
fortunes. Even before the discovery of the way to India 
round the Cape of Good Hope, and of America, there were 
great overland trade-routes across Europe, Asia and North 
Africa^ and in the days of the Romans such rare products as 
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silk were brought' from China. Taxes might have to be 
paid, but they were not excessive. The rewards of thGse 
who risked their capital and even their lives, to bring home 
strange produces from far countries were greater than those 

gained by the strictlv controlled merchants of the 
present days. 

One has only to look at the English names of some of 
the commonest thing today to realize how those early 
traders and bold seamen added to the comforts of life and 
improved the standard of living, for what was now early 
always bore the name it had in its country of origin. Much 
of what is in everyday use at the present time was un¬ 
common in England during the Middle Ages Thus 
potatoes and tobacco were introduced in England in the 
sixteenth century : coffee came in a little later ; tea was 
unknown in England until the nftddle of the seventeenth 
century ; cork was familiar to the Greeks and Romans in 
very ancient tines, though it was until the fifteenth century 
that corks were used for stopping bottles j rice was unknown 
to them, but not melitioned in England, so far as we 
know before the year 1234. Thousands of words have 
entered the English language because of the imports which 
came into the country in exchange for exports. 

Even now discovery is not at an end. New fruits and 
plants, new medicines, still more raw materials which may 
be used in various manufactures come to light, and as the 
result of experiment and invention new products are put 
on the market. The co nmercial use of the rubber, or 
india rubber, as it is used to be called, is comparatively 
recent and some of the fruits which we can buy almost 
everywhere today were unknown a hundred years ago. 
Trade has developed to an extent undreamt by our grand¬ 
fathers, and, as there is no limit of human desires, 4i^e may 
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be sure that imports and exports to pay*for them, will go on 
^creasing as civilization spreads. Never in the history of 
the world has the producer been more important.—Adapted 

48. Insurance 

[ Specified points ; Introduction—how the idea spread— 
human society is depending more and more on insurance— 
benefits and demerits of insurance ] * 

The idea of trying to protect oneself from heavy losses 
by insuring all kinds of risks seems to have begun ifi England 
in the sixteenth century. The owner of a ship, for example, 
^#ould pay a considerably small amount of money to some 
person, or group of persons, who agreed to repay him the 
total value of his ship and the goods on board should they 
be lo^t or destroyed through shipwreck, fire or fighting. 
This system was excellent for trade. It meant that even 
though a merchant lost ships in storms or by enemy action 
or from o< her causes he did not. so long as the vessels were 
fully insured, find himself ruined, he would receive the value 
of the ships and what had been in them and would be able 
to start business again. 

The idea soon spread to protection against other risks 
than those ^f th? sea-damage or destruction by fire, by 
storms on land, by earthquake, by floods, and so on. Men 
began to insure their own lives and other people’s lives. Thu^; 
a man with a small income but no money saved, and ]^o 
capital of any kind can insure bis life for a fairly large 
aidount by paying a few pounds each year, and in this way 
^e can make sure that, in the event of his unexpected death 
his wife and children will not be left penniless. Suppose 
that a father and mother are dependent upon a son for their 
support in their age. It will pay them to insure his life, for 
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Otherwise if he dierj before they do^ they will be left nr 
income at all. C 

Human society is depending more and more on insurance 
to protect it from poverty. Farmers insure their crops against 
damage from rain or lack of rain, motorists insure against 
accidents of all kinds, owners of anything valuable insure it 
being stolen, employers have to insure against accidents to 
their workmen, and the state helps workmen to insure un 
employment. Even in the home, we can be protected by insu¬ 
rance for- the results of folly and carelessness, for example, 
if a woman is ironing and burns a shirt through having the 
iron too hot, the insurance company will make good the lofs. 

It has been argued, therefore, that benefits of insurance 
are not an unmixed blessing. The temptations offered to 
the criminal class are many and various. Nothing seems 
easier than to insure a building hcaWIy against fire and then 
arrange for it to be burnt down, or even to insure a person's 
life and then murder nim *, but insurance companies and the 
police are on the watch-for that sort of thing. The real danger 
tosocicty today through the protection afforded by insurance 
is a moral one. If wc are not to suffer as the result of our 
own carelessness of folly or selfishness or lack of‘ thought, 
why should we try to improve our behaviour ? If a man is 
to be paid whether he works or not, it is only natural 
that he should not work. If he is insured against 
ppverty in old age, why should he work hard and save 
money? And if he is to be taken care of, free of charge, 
during sicknc’^s. he is not likely to be so cateful about his 
health. There seems to be some truth, therefore, in th^; 
statement that insurance has relieved men of most of their 
responsibilities, and that as a result they tend more and more 
£o avoid effort and lead passive lives .—Adapted 


o 
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49. Memory • 

[ Specified points : Introduction—the value of memory— 
memory, a treasure-house of the past—conclusion. ] 

Of the various faculties concerned in mental culture, one 
of the most important is that of memory. It is the cfFicc 
of this faculty to take up the material? of knowledjje and lay 
them by for future reflection and use. It preserves them 
often unconsciou: ly, and is capable cf recalling them at will. 

The value of memory is inestimable. Without t the 
passing moment, the impression or sensation of tho instant, 
would be useless. The thoughts and events of life would 
by us only like s adows in a mirror, leaving no perma¬ 
nent retlcction or impression behind. The past would be 
blank and as dark and as uncertain as the future. There 
w’ould be no consciousne|s of continued existence, none of 
personal identity, for memory is our only voucher for the 
fact thit existed at any previous moment of our being. 

Memory is the. treasure-hou^e of the past. By it wc are 

able to reproduce before the mental vision, the scenes which 

have gladdened, and the thoughts which have ennobled us. 

Memory seizes the vision of the passing moments, fixes it 

upon the ^anvas, and hangs the picture in the soul's inner 

chambers to be looked upon at will. By this power it was 
« 

that to Milton in his blindness there came those voices of 
Euripidts, Homer and Sappho, which he had treasured up in 
youth for the solace of his age, while in the shadowed years 
at Cripplegate, he saw the April leaves tremble in his 
father’s garden, and, when night has hushed the city’s 
^iniult, heard the song of the nightingales of London 
sounding through the gloom. It is related also to Neibuhr, 
the Oriental traveller, that, when old and blind, the pictures 
of his early years presented themselves vividly before him. 

•12 
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The cloudless blue o^ the eastern heavens bent by day above 
his lovely head, and at night the southern constellations 
grouped themselves for him in the sky. It is wisely ordered 
concerning this faculty that we ate not so constituted as to 
remember everything alike. 

Memory is also adjusted to the purposes of practical 
utility. That which is peculiarly interesting and important 
or which powe*.fulIy excites our feelings, is most distinctly 
and permanently remembered. And yet we have a direct 
voluntary power over our attention, in virtue of which, by 
forcing it to consider any given object, we can impress it 
more deeply on our remembrance. The mightiest law ^of 
mental reproduction is that of our associations. One idea 
suggests another which has gone before it. and which is in 
some way associated with it in cur mind. I enter again, 
after years of absence, my native town, and a thousand 
reminiscences of my boyhood crowd upon me. I sec the 
back of my books in the ruddy firelight, and my study is 
peopled with the great thinkers of past ages. Like all 
powers, memory may be cultivated, and like all the other 
powers it gains strength by exercise.— Adapted. 

% 

50. Discipline 

[^Specified points : What discipline means—the necessity 
of discipline—discipline in academic life—conclusion] 

Discipline is a word which has a wide meaning. In Latin 
discipline is used to mean ^teaching* or ^knowledge’. But in 
English, it is U5ed to denote ‘systematic training, exercise, 
development of body, mind and spirit.’ So its application 
lies in the readiness to obey the superiors. Hence it goes 
without saying that it is the necessary stage of human life 
to attain perfection and success. 
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Though discipline is an essential quality which crowns 
li^ with success, it is more needed to a man when he is a 
student. Student-life is the seedtime of man. It is so because 
this stage of human life requires necessary preparations to 
shine in after-life. It is the golden time when the habit of 
discipline is to be inculcated on a man else he will never 
be able to attain success in his future life. We all know that 
‘knowledge without control, activity withoat training and 
action that has only selfish aims behind it lead but to ruin’. 
It is discipline that can endow a man with these qualities. 

Moreover, without discipline education remains incom¬ 
plete. This is so because it is discipline that can bring about 
systematic training. The objective of education is not only 
to earn money, but to dedicate one’s life to the common 
good of all. So, it is di^pipline alone that can contribute 
much to the well-being of national life. And if the truth in 
the statement i§ properly understood it makes discipline in 
the student life imperative. Precisely, if education be 
the way by following which man can attain perfection in life, 
it is the sense of discipline alone that can give it to him. 

In our social life feelings of chaos and anarchy often run 
high. Sofnetimes these feelings tend to threaten the very 
existence of aur national integrity. In order to save a nation 
from disintegration, the training of the mind to act in 
accordance with certain rules and regulations is necessary. 
This training is known as social discipline. In order to attain 
greatness in national life, no man can do away with this 
social discipline. So it is imperative that all possible steps 
Sre to be taken in this direction when one is preparing 
oneself to participate in social life, and that time is surely 
the student life of a man. So discipline in academic life is an 
urgen( task before all that wants to attain perfection in life. 
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51. Students* Unrest in India 

« 

[ 5 pec 27 ?e(i poj>if5: Introduction—poverty is the cause of 
unrest—politics—a radicil change necessary—teacher’s duty 
—condition of teachers—unemployment—physical disabilities 
—conclusion ] 

The factors responsible for student’s indiscipline are so 
intricate as to make a definite analysis seems to be almost 
impossible. However the chief causes can be singh d out for 
the purpose which will give us an idea of the enormity 
of the problem. 

Poverty is at the root of all evils. It makes a man 
behave in a degrading way. A sizable part of the student 
community comes from the middle and lower middle strata 
of society. The post-war infiariop has bad disastrous efiect 
and the pinch was most acutely felt*by the section of society 
earlier referred to. Such people arc fighung an unequal 
fight—the meagre pay cannot cope with the "ever'increasing 
price level, All these have led to frustration—everywhere 
there is stress and strain, discord and rupture. This has 
entirely vitiated the structure of society, and has greatly 
influenced the mind of our students. They are dejected and 
really unhappy at their heart. Our students are always 
financially embasassed. They do not know where to find 
food from and how to prosecute their studies. Students’, 
unrest in India is, mainlv, if not fully, due to these causes. 

The question of politics comes next. Politics has become 
an inseparable factor in modern times. And leaders taking 
advantage of the dissatisfaction exploit the young students 
to serve their own ends. Students' mind is so much 
disgusted that it rebels at a slightest provocation. 

The meaning of education has undergone a radical change. 
Very few receive education for its own sake. The spirit 
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l^hind our educatioa is that we learn to earn ■, a good 
degree is a marketable commodity. We have innumerable 
people, who perhaps never saw the door of any educa¬ 
tional institute. They earn much more than a highly 
educated man. This has resulted in distrust in the 
present-day system of education. The value of life, it 
appears, has changed for the time being. Jhe surcharged 
atmosphere has made students rash and desperate. And 
the callous authority and government are blind to the 
need of mitigating this desperate frustration. Does educa¬ 
tion provide us with an economic guarantee against un~ 
employment ? Obviously, it does not. If it do at all, 
it turns us into clerks and not intelligent, self-confident 
persons. This fact also makes students have resort to 
political agitation. * 

It is teachers who actually possess the power to mould 
the character of the students. But the swecc relation 
between the teacher and the taught is almost non-existent. 

The teachers, like the students, have their own problems 
and grievances. The noble prof>f:ssion docs not attract 
the right* type of men because of the meagre pay and 
lesser amenities. And an over-worked and under-paid 
tcav-her, without genuine love in the profession, can hardly 
be expected to do more. This is mainly due to the impoveri¬ 
shed condition of teachers who neither enjoy social status 
nor cane ffectively demand implicit obedience and honour. 
Unless the service conditions of teacheis undergo a complete 
fc-orientation capable and efficient personnel will continue 
to avoid the profession. A substantial improvement in 
this direction will result in corresponding increase in 
the standard of education and also of the relation between 
the teacher and the taught. 
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Unemployment has taken a serious turn, of late. This h^.s 
caused disappointment among the educated and it has also 
a bearing on the problem. A man with full bloom of 
health has in him a spirit that can make him face any 
difficulty with smiling face, if we are physically weak, we 
get irritated at the slightest provocation. It is the duty of 
the government to make us free from all physical 
weakness. 

In conclusion, we can state that the government should 
better make education free up to a standard and take 
steps to remove poverty from among the people. Teachers^ 
financial and social status must also be raised. If all these 
problems are tackled properly, student's unrest may be 
checked to some extent. 

SOME ESSAYS FOR PRACTICE 

[ With Hints ] 

1. The Postman 

Specified points: Your meeting him every morning— 
his dres.« and appearance—his duty and labour—often 
welcome, sometimes not—your desire, as a child, to be a 
postman—your present attitude. 

2. Your First Day at School 

Specified points : Your school, and class to which 

* 

admitted—your escort—your fears and surprise—new friends 
—tiffin period —end of school on that day. 

3. Netaji Subbas Chandra Bose 

Specified points: Birth and parentage—education and 
student-life—work in India—work from outside of India—his 
ideals and influence, 
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4. Food Crisis in West Bensral 

Specified points : Causes—insufficient productions and 
supply of rice, mustard seeds, sugarcane, fish etc., undue 
storing and black-marketing,—increased population— 
remedies : production of more foodgrains—strict government 
measures against storing and black*marketing—good sense 
among the people—love and sympathy. 

5. Floods 

Specified points : Causes—damages caused—sufferings of 
t|^e people—remedies—duties of students towards the flood- 
stricken people—duties of the people not affected. 

6. The School Library 

Specified points : iJescription—management—usefulness 
—ways of improvement—conclusion. 

7. Students and Politics 

Specified points : Introduction—arguments in favour of 
their participation in politics—instances from modern history 
—arguments against their participation in politics— con¬ 
clusion. • 

• 8. Science in Everyday Life 

Specified points : Introduction—present age is an age ol 
science—the blessings of science in daily life—^in town life 
and in rural life—not an unmixed blessings—conclusion. 

9. Food Problems in India 

Specified points : Introduction—India is not self-suffi¬ 
cient in food—its causes—how the deficit is now made— 
measures that can effectively solve the food problem—steps 
already adopted by the government—the measure of success 
achieved—conclusion. 
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10. SeasoDS in Bengal 

Specified points : Introduction—the names of seasons— 
description—the season you like most—conclusion. 

11. Triumphs of Science 

Specified points: Introduction—triumphs great and 
many—it has conquered time and space—triumphs ot physics 
and chemistry, medicine and surgery—some inventions and 
discoveries—a blessing or a curse. 

12. The School Magazine 

r 

Specified points : A feature of every good school— 
medium for self-expression—connecting link between old 
and new students—valuable suggestions from teachers—your 
contribution to your school magazin^, if any—conclusion. 

13. Compulsory Military Training for^Students 

Specified points : Modern warfare demands specialised 
training for defence—threat of war is always there—the 
recent Chinese aggression—responsibility of students in the 
defence of the motherland—military science as a subject in 
higher forms of schools and colleges—vacation and leisure 
periods are best time for military trainin.^.--it ' will evoke 
qualities valuable both for war and peace. 

14. Students’ Holidays and How to Use Them 

Specified points : Necessity of holidays—vacation routine 
—pleasure trip-' —social service. 

15. Choice of Books 

Specified points: Motive for choice—kinds of books— 
what are good books and what are bad books—how to make 
the choice—who can help in the matter—conclusion. 
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16. Punctuality 

Specified points : What it means—its importance—an 
unpunctual man’s difficulties—examples—unpunctuality is 
discourteous—conclusion. 

17, A Rainy day 

Specified points : Introduction—description of a parti¬ 
cular rainy day—scenes on roads and streets— sufferings of 
people living in huts—village scenes. 

18. Life in a Village 

Specified points : Its atmosphere and surroundings—its 
society—its contrast with town life—its freedom -its 
benefits—scope for ouJdoor enjoyments—freshness and 
purity of food-stuff —enjoyment of natural beauty, 

19. Friendship 

Specified points : What it is—usually takes place 
between equals—caution needed—test of friendship — 
conclusion.. 


* 20. Technical Education 

Specified points : Technical education distinguished from 
general education—various types—usefulness—its scope 
in our country—conclusion. 

21. Pleasures of the Village Life 

Specified points : Introduction—villagers’ joy of living— 
contrast with city pleasures—a few country pleasures— 
social ajid religious festivities—fairs—kirtans and jatras— 
conclusion. 
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22. A Journey by Boat 

Specified points : Occasion of the journey—preparations 
— description of the details of the journey—the scenes at 
different times of the day—conclusion. 

23. Discipline 

Specified points : Introduction—what it is—the need of 
the hour—how to be taught—results of indiscipline— 
conclusion. 

24. A Great Educationist of India 

Specified points : Birth and parentage—school careA:— 
college career—his scholarship—his services to the cause of 
education—special features in his character—conclusion. 

s 

25. Broadcasting 

Specified points ; What it means—-a source of pleasure— 
educative value—mass education—brings nations closer. 

26. Your Experience of a Social Function in Your School 

Specified points : Your preparation—the arrangement 
made for the function—how it was observed—your experi¬ 
ence of the function—its effect—any incident during the 
function. 

27. The Kite-flying 

4. Specified points: A popular sport—how kites are made 
and flown—special occasion of flying kites—where most 
prevalent—great excitement caused among children. 

28. Discipline in School Life 

Specified points : Meaning of discipline—part it plays in 
schools—education not possible without discipline—rontribu- 
ti-^n of outdoor games in this connection—conclusion. 
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29, The Radio 

Specified points : A wonderful invention—a source of 
entertainment—supplies news, spreads education—a spokes¬ 
man of the Government—its growing popularity. 

30. The Role of Students in Free India 

Specified points : Importance of students in national life 
—what Indian students should do—they must know the 
country’s history, avoid provincialism, serve the pJoor and 
the ignorant, must not take part in active politics, cultivate 
diftipline, perseverance, industry and undergo military 
training. 

31. Your Idea of a Hero 

i 

Specified points : Self-sacrifice the essence of heroism— 
other qualities—^examples—hero, you worship. 

32. Holidays 

Specified points : The necessity of holidays—the abuse of 
holidays—the right use of holidays, 

33. Your Boyhood Days 

Specified ^points : Recollection of your family, friends, 
place and events—any memorable event—how you would 
like to get back those days. 

34. Community Development Projects 

*Specified points : Introduction—conditions of villages in 
India—aims and objects of the projects—all round develop¬ 
ment of the villages—improvement of agriculture, cottage 
industries—improvement of the means of communication— 
health^nd sanitation—primary education etc.—the progress 
achieved so far—conclusion. 
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35. Choice of a Career 

Specified points : Need of a choice—considerations before 
a choice—your choice—reasons—conclusion. 

36. Strikes 

Specified points : Definition—classification—uses—harm 
done—conclusion. 

37. Habits 

Specified points : What habits are—how they are formed 
—good habits and bad habits—force of habit—conclusion., 

38. A Trip in a Bus 

Specified points : Occasion—a 'rowded bus—unenviable 
plight of most of the passengers—a few incidents—a seat 
secured at last—the great relief—the ,sights outside— 
destination. 

39. A School Excursion 

Specified points : Occasion—the party forming it— 
parent’s consent and your preparation—the journey— 
destination rei'iched— sight seeing—your experience—the 
educative value. 


40. Duties of a Student 

Specified points : Introduction—study—formation of 
habits—building of the body—moulding of character. 

41. A Village Fair 

Specified points I Introduction—the occasion—description 
—a social gathering of people—its commercial value—its 
amusements—concl usion. 
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42. A City Market^ 

Specified points : Introduction—a description of the site, 
the shops and stalls—different sections for different 
commodities—some typical scenes—sharp exchange between 
buyers and sellers—sky-kissing prices—higgling—its useful¬ 
ness—steps for improving undesirable conditions—conclusion. 

43. A Journey by Steamer • 

Specified points : Introduction— the start—the descrip¬ 
tion of the journey—sights and scenes met with—the desti¬ 
nation reached—impressions—conclusion. 

44. The Evils of Idleness 

Specified points : Introduction—idleness a great source of 
evils—it is detrimental to virtue, happiness and success—it 
often leads to vice—it oftin stands n the way of prosperity, 
advancement and peace—work and its value—caution in 
childhood—^an idle brain is a devil’s workshop—conclusion. 

45. The Season You Like Best 

Specified v>oints : Name the season and give reasons for 
your choice—describe the weather—how it affects yourself 
—seasonal*flowers, fruits and vegetables—the joys of the 
season. • 

46. The Cinema 

Specified points : Introduction—its uses—its entertainment 
value—its educational value—its abuses—cpnclusion. • 

47. The Value of School Sports 

Specified points : Change from the strain of work and 
routine—whole-hearted interest demanded by sports— 
varieties of sports—discipline—co-operation and team work 
—good^effects of sports on body and mind. 
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48. Food Problem in West Bengal 

Specified points: Introduction—scarcity of food—^^ts 
causes —its remidies: sufficient lands for cultivation, 
increase of population, etc. 

49. Health is Wealth 

Specified points z Introduction—no enjoyment without 
health—the best of wealth—how to improve health— 
conclusion. 

50. Student Life 

Specified points Z Introduction—a student, method*3al 
and regular in his studies—well-disciplined—devoted to 
parents and teachers—good character—interest in physical 
exercise or games—conclusion. 

51. A Memorable Day of Your Life 

Specified points: The day—the event that made it 
conspicuous—the part you played in it—the impression it 
left on your mind—conclusion. 

52. Social Service 

Specified points ; What it is and why it is r duty—diffe¬ 
rent forms of social service—the instinct of social service is 
natural to man—role of students—compulsory social service. 

^ 53. Character 

Specified points : Character is wealth—learning without 
character is of no avail—a man of character is respected by 
all—it is better to have character without riches than to 
have riches without character—character is the crown and 
glory of life. 
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54. The Book You Like^Bett 

Specified points : Name of the book, author, etc,— 
subject matter in brief—why do you like the book 7 

55. Electricity and Its Wonders 

Specified points : The role of electricity in modern life— 
its uses in our daily life—India’s projects—conclusion. 

56. Duties of Student Life 

Specified points : Introduction—students are the future 
citizens—building up character through cultivation of good 
habits—service of the country and society—conclusion. 

57. School Life 

Specified points : Recollection : first day and last day— 
class-mates—events—pleasant and unpleasant experiences— 
visitors—your impressions, dull or interesting ?—Would you 
like to be a school-child again ? 

58. A Great Man of India 

Specified points : A short account of his life and work 
—his contribution to India's prosperity—how he impressed 
you—what<he world thinks of him. 

59. Books as Companions 

Specified points : Need of company in joy and sorrows 
—for strength and advice—companionship of man and books 
compared—books easier to choose—some books you like to 
hav«! as constant companions. 

60. The Happiest Day of Your Life 

Specified points : Introduction—-the description of the 
day—reasons for your happiness—conclusion. 
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61.^ The Pleasures of Reading 

Specified points : Introduction—books are frienc^^r— 
varieties of books—best companions—difiFercnt books satisfy 
different minds—conclusion. 

62. A Journey by Train 

Specified points : Occasion of the journey—your destina¬ 
tion—account of the starting station—the crowd you saw 
on the platform—scenes on the way—your arrival at the 
destination—your feelings on the arrival. 

63. A Prize-Giving Ceremony 

A 

Specified points : Preparation—arrival of the Presicient 
—the Headmaster’s report—the distribution of prizes—^the 
President’s speech—close of the function. 

64. An Adventure You Took Part In 

Specified points: Introduction—occasioi—the type of 
adventure you had—the hazards faced and overcome— 
conclusion. 

65. Dignity of Labour 

S%iecifitd points : What it means—usefulness of manual 
labour—wrong idea of educated man about it—examples of 
great man—conclusion, 

66. Boy Scouts 

, Specified points : Its origin—the Scout movement in 
India—the organisation and training—duties of a Scout— 
conclusion. 

67. A Cricket Match 

Specified points : Introduction—description of the play 
—the spectators—conclusion. 
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68. Special Features of Your School 

Specified points: Site—building—rooms—assembly hall 
—teaching staff—library—extra-academic activities—your 
suggestions for improvement. 

69. Unemployment Problem in West Bengal 

Specified points : Introduction—causes—evil effects— 
Government measures to solve the problem—your 
suggestions. 

70. Physical Training in School 

Specified points : Education aims at an all-round dcvelop- 
meJIt—dose relation between body and mind—school sports 
and their educative value. 

ESSAYS FOR PRACJ’ICE FROM H. S. PAPERS 

1. Recollection of Childhood 

Specified points : Your mother—your father—oth^r 
people—places—events, painful and pleasant—would you 
like to be a child again ? — H. S. 1960 

2. What You Would Like to Be 

Specified points : Your family circumstances—ihe profes¬ 
sions open to you—what your father would like you to be 
— what you yourself would like to be and why—the future 
you look forward to. — H, S. 1960 

3. A Prize-Giving Ceremony in Your School 

Specified points : Preparation—arrival of the Presidenif 
of the function—the Headmaster’s report—the distribution 
ofgpri^es — the President’s speech—close of the function. 

—H. S. 1960 

4. Your Last Day at School 

Specified points : Examinees assembled in the school— 
admit cards distributed-^instruction by the Headmaster and 

IS 
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class teachers—teachers and students assembled in t^j'e 
common room—a photo taken—feelings of depression'^ at 
leavetaking. — H. S, Com, 1960 

5. Village Life 

Specified points : Its atmosphere and surroundings—its 
society—its contrast with town life—its freedom—its bene¬ 
fits—scope for outdoor enjoyments—freshness and purity of 
food-stuff—enjoyment of natural beauty. —H. 5. Com. I960 

6. A Journey by Train 

Specified points : Occasion of the journey—your destina¬ 
tion — account of the starting station—the crowds you saw 
on the platform—scenes on the way—your arrival at 'the 
destination—your feelings on arrival. —H. 5. 2962 

7. Your Obligations 

Specified points ; To your ownscll—to your parents and 
family —to your teachers—to your society. — H. S. 1961 

i 

8. Your favourite Story-book 

Specified points : Name of the book and its author— 
brief summary of the story—account of the principal 
characters—your favourite scene in the book—reasons for 
liking the book. - H. S. 1961 

9. A Holiday Excursion 

Specified points : Nature of excursion—party joining the 
excursion—arrangements made—starting out—places visited 
and sight seen—return journey—conclusion. 

— H, S. Com, 1961 

10. Your favourite Recreation 

Specified points : Why recreation necessary—what effect 
it produces—why your particular recreation is your favourite 
—how far it improves your physical health and mental 
vigour—would you give it up on any account ? 

— H. 5. Com, 1961 
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11* Your Aim in Life 

Specified points : Every man should have an aim in life 
—a man without any aim is in no way di£Fetent from the 
animals—the aims should be lofty and noble—education 
necessary for this—your particular aim—reasons for your 
choice. —H. S, Com. 1961 

12. The Value of Sports 

Specified points : Change from the strain of works and 
routine—whole-hearted interest demanded by sport— 
varieties of sport—none need stand aloof—discrpline and 
fair play—co-operation and team work—joy of doing one's 
bftt, of courage, of presence of mind in sport—good effect 
of sports on body and mind. —H. S. 1962 

13. Describe your Experience of a Storm 

Specified points : The first signs—in summer, the sultry 
heat in the aftejnoon» a speck of cloud in the north-west— 
the wind—its growing violence—the rapid expansion of the 
clouds—the ravages of the storm—your anxiety for those 
exposed to its severity—your impression about the power 
and majesty of nature. — H. S. 1962. 

* 14. Preparing for a Trip to Delhi 

Specified ^points: The object of your trip—the prepa¬ 
rations you are making—what you expect to see and learn— 
your feelings at the prospect. —H. S. 1962 

15. We Live in Deeds, not Years 

^Specified points ; We are born with various powers 
and possibilities—we should develop these—should have an 
aim in life and pursue it steadily—duty to our fellow-beings— 
must do good to humanity—and selfish idle life is no life 
really^ —H. S. Com. 1962 
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16. , Your favourite Author 

Specified points : Your author*s special province—^h“s 
principal works—his strong points—his weakness, if any— 
a short account of one of bis works—why you specially 
like him. —H. 5. Com. 1962 

17. The Game of football 

Specified points : Description of the game—its rules— 
its benefits to tne body : improvement of health and power 
of endurance—its benefits to the mind : training in self- 
restraint—team work and fair play. — H. 5. Com. 1962 

18. The Cinema 

Specified points ; What a cinema is—its popularity—a 
form of entertainment—its educative role—its evil effects— 
how the defects could be removed. —H. S. 1963 

19. School Vacations 

Specified points: The number and period of the 
recognized vacations—how one feels before the commence¬ 
ment of a vacation—how vacations are usually passed—■ 
their effects, good and bad, upon the body and the mind— 
are they really necessary ? —H. 5. 1963 

20. A Rainy Day 

Specified points : Signs of rain before the first shower— 
scenes indoor and outdoor during the rain—how normal 
movements are affected—how one feels at the time—scene 
after the rain is over—do you welcome a rainy day ? 

’ — S. 1962 

21. The Radio 

Specified points ; What the radio is—its educational 
value—the entertainment it provides—its importance in 
modern civilized life—certain undesirable features—bow it 
could be made more serviable to listeners. —H. S, Com,-1962 
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22. Student Life 

Specified points : The daily routine followed by an ave¬ 
rage student—its joys—the shortcomings—the temptations 
before a student—how students arc sometimes exploited by 
politicians—duties and responsibilities of students. 

— H. S, Com. 2963 

23. The Most Memorable Day in your Life 

Specified points ; What happened to you tn that day — 
why you remember it even now—how it has influenceJ your 
later life and conduct. — H. S. Com. 1963 

24. Our National Flag 

Specified points : When adopted—design of the flag— 
what its different colour!! stand for—occasion for its use— 
how it should be used. — H. S. 1964 

m 

25. The Man You Most Admire 

Specified points : Name of the man—why you admire 
him —a short sketch of his life and character —to what 
extent he has influenced others—how you have been 
influenced by his example. — H. S. 1964 

26- Students and Social Service 

Specified points : Social service, its necessity—specially 
in modern India—how students can participate in it—social 
service develops their power of organisation—widens their 
syfapathy and makes them useful citizens. — H. S. 1964 

27. Public Libraries 

Specified points : What a public library is—a short 
account of its activities—how it benefits the people—its 
iiApoi^ance in modern life. —H. 5. Com. 1964 
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28* The Village Postman 

Specified points : A familiar figure—his duties and 
responsibilities—the importance of bis work—the difiSculties 
be has often so face—bis poor pay and prospects. 

— H, S, Com, 1964 

29. Your favourite Author 

Specified points : Why you like him—the books he 
wrote—which of these you like best—and why—how his 
books helped you in forming your ideals.] — H. S, Com. 2964 

30. The Radio 

Specified points : As a form of entertainment—usual 
items of radio programme—the items that you like best— 
its usefulness. — H. S, 1965 

t 

i 

31. A Social Function in Your School 

Specified points : The occasion for the function—the 
programme you had organized — your own share in the 
function—the value of such'functions in school life. 

—if. 5. 2965 

32. Discipline 

Specified points : What discipline means—the impor¬ 
tance of discipline—in the family, in public institutions, in 
social life, in national life—indiscipline is a growing evil— 
India needs disciplined citizens today. — H. S, 1965 





INTRODUCTION * 

Dialogue is a conversation between two or more persons 
on a certain topic. It is very difficult to write a good dialogue 
in any language because of the fact that the pen cannot be 
as fluent as the tongue. Particularly the case is true for an 
Indian student who learns their English from books, and not 
from talking with Englishmen. So it is a knawn fact that 
although our students often talk English together, the 
English they use is not conversational, it is rather bookish. 

It is, therefore, imperative that to write good dialogues 
students should be acquainted with conversational English, 
anS this they may profitably do by turning to modern 
novels, short stories and plays in which conversation plays 
a prominent part. 

Like all the other fc^ms of composition dialogue has 
a definite end. Like an essay it has a beginning, a middle 
and an end So»before going to write dialogue the subject- 
matter should be properly analyzed and it should contain 
precise and clear expressions of thought in a logical order. 
M ircover, personality and individual chiracter should be 
reflected through the conversations of different persons. 

To write a good dialogue you should always bear the 
following poin*ts in mind : 

1. You should think over the subject on which you are 
going to attempt a dialogue more than once and that very 
carefully. 

2. You should express your ideas in a logical order ana 
that in an easy and idiomatic language. 

3. Dialogue should be brief, lively and to the point. 

4. In order to make the dialogue a pleasant reading you 
should introduce with, hum::ur and homely touches wherever 
possible* 
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5. The language of difierent persons in the dialogue 
should be appropriate to their age, rank or positicj. 
Precisely, a student should talk like a student and teacher, 
like a teacher. 

6. Each speaker should put forward his views in such 
a way that thev reach logically to its natural conclusion. 

7. The language of a dialogue should be conversational, 
and so abreviated forms should be used wherever possible. 

8. In order to acquaint you with the good specimens of 
conversational English are given below a few specimens of 
English dialogues written by noted writers : 

1 

(a) A conversation between Alexander the Great and 
the Thracian Robber: 

Alexander. What 1 Art thou the Thracian Robber of 

f 

whose exploits I have heard so much f 
Robber. I am a Thracian and a soldier. 

Alexander. A soldier !—a thief, a plunderer, an assassin ! 
the pest of the country I I could honour thy 
courage, but I must'detest and punish thy crimes. 
Robber. What have I done of which you can complain ? 
Alexander. Hast thou not set at defi nee my authority, 
violated the public peace, and pa sed thy life in 
injuring the persons and properties of my fellow- 
subjects ? 

Robber. Alexander f I am your captive. I must hear 
what you please to say, and endure what you please 
to inflict. But my soul is unconquered ■, and if I 
reply at all to yoirr reproaches, I will reply like a 
free man. 

Alexander. Speak freely. Far be it from me to take the 
advantage of my power to ^ilence those with whom 
I deign to converse. 
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\ hber, I must then answer your qul^tion by another v 
I how have you passed your life ? 

Alexander. Like a hero. Ask Fame and she will tell you. 
Among the brave, I have been the bravest ; among 
sovereigns, the noblest; among conguerers, the 
mightiest. 

Robber, And does not Fame speak of me, too ? Was 
there ever a bolder Captain of a more valiant band ? 
Was there ever—but I scorn to boast. You 
yourself know that I have not been easily subdued. 

Alexander. Still what are you but a robber—a base, 
dishonest robber ? 

Robber, And what is a conguerer ? Have not you, too, 
gone about the eyth like an evil genius, blasting the 
fair fruits of peace and industry ; plundering, ravag¬ 
ing, killing, without justice, merely to gratify an 
insatiable lust for domination ? All that I have 
done to a single district with a hundred followers, 
you have done to whole nations with a hundred 
thousand. If I have stripped individuals, you have 
ruined kings and princes. If I have burned a few 
hamlets, you have desolated the most flourishing 
kingdoms and cities of the earth. What is then the 
difference but that, as you were born a king and I 
a private man, you have been able to become a 
mightier robber than I ? • 

Alexander, But if I have taken like a king, I have given 
like a king If I have subverted empires, I have 
founded greater. I have cherished arts, commerce 
and philosophy. 

Robber, I, too, have freely given to the poor what I took 
* from the rich. 1 have established order and disci-* 
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pline amony the most ferocious of mankind^ sufi 
have stretched out my protecting arm over Ae 
oppressed. I know» indeed, little of the philosophy 
you talk of ; but, I believe neither you nor I shall 

ever repay to the world the mischief we have 
done it. 

Alexander. Leave me. Take off his chains and use him 
well. {Exit robber) Are we, then^ so much alike ? 
Alexander, too, a robber ? Let me reflect. 

, —Adapted from Evenings At Home 

(b) A oonversation beteen King Canute and his courtiers 

Canute. Is it true, my friends, what you have so often ^ild 
me, that 1 am the greatest of monarchs ? 

Of fold. It is true. Sir ; you are the most powerful of 
all kings. 

Iswald. We are all your slaves, we kiss the dust of 
your feet. 

Offald. Not only we, but even the elements are your 
slaves. The land obeys you from shore to shore and 

A 

the sea obeys you. 

Canute. Does the sea, with its wild boisterous waves obey 
me ? Will that terrible element be still at my 
bidding ? 

Offald. Yes, the sea is yours *, it was made to bear your 
ships upon its bosom and to bring the treasures 
of the world at your feet. It is boisterous to your 
enemies, but it knows you to be its sovereign. 

Canute. Is not the tide coming up ? 

Oswald. Yes, Sir, y ou tuay perceive the swell already, 

Canute. Bring me a chair there ; set it here upon the sands. 

Offald. Where the tide is coming up my gracious Lord 7 

Canute. Yes, set it just here. {They place the chair) O 
mighty ocean { Thou art my subject, my courtiers 
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tell me so ; and it is thy bounden <duty to obey me. 
Thus, then, I stretch my sceptre over there, and 
command thee to retire. Roll back thy swelling 
waves, not let them presume to wet the f .. et of me, 
thy royal master. 

Off aid. See, how fast tl e tide rises. 

Oswald, The next wave will come up to the hair. It is 
folly to stay we shall be covered with sale water. 

Canute, Well, docs the sea obey my commands ? If it be 
my subject, it is a very rebellious subject. See 
how it swells, and dashes the angry loam and 
salt over my sacred person. Vile sycophants ! did 
you think I was the dupe of your false lies ? That 
I believed your abject flatteries ? Know there is 
only one being i^hom the sea will obey. He is 
Sovereign of heaven and earth. Kmg of kings and 
Lord of I^rds. It is only He, who can say to the 
ocean. '‘Thus far shalt thou go, but no farther and 
here shall thy proud waves be stayed.’’ A king is 
but a man, and a man is but a worm. Shall a worm 
assume the power of the Great God, and think the 
elements will obey him ? Take away this crown, 
I will never wear it more. May kings learn to be 
humble from my example, and courtiers learn truth 
from your disgrace. 

—Adapted from Evenings At Home 

• 

(c) A conversation between a mother and her daughter 
wto is visiting a great city for the first time 

[The little girls is called Rosamond. On walking alone 
the street she arrives with her mother in front of a shoe-maker*s 
shop,] 

“Th<ire, there | mamma, there are shoes ; there are little 
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shoes that would jiist fit me, and you know shoes would 
really of use to me.** 

1 

“Yes, so they would, Rosamond, come in,*’ 

“Well Rosamond,** said the mother, when they had 
entered the shop and were waiting for the shoe-maker, who 
was busy with other customers, “you don't think this shop 
so pretty as the rest ?’* 

“No, not nearly, it is black and dark, and there is 
nothing but all around, and, besides, there's a very disagree¬ 
able smell.’* 

“That smell is the smell of new leather.*’ 

“Is it ? Oh !” said Rosamond, looking around, “thjere 
IS pair of lirtle shoes •, they’ll just fit me, I’m sure.*’ 

“Perhaps they mi 4 ht; you can’t be sure till you have 
tried them on, any more than you can be quite sure that 
you would like the purple pot in that shop exceedingly, 
till you have examined it more attentively.*’ 

“Why, I dont know about the shoes, certainly, till 
I have tried, but mamma, I am quite sure that 1 would like 
the flowerpot.” 

Well which would you rather have, a jar or a pair of 
shoes ? 1 will buy either for you.” 

“Dear mamma, thank you—but i‘ you would buy both ?” 
“No, not both ” —Maria Edgeworth 

(d) Epimetheus was an orphan boy and Pandora an 
orphan girl who lived in the same house. One day a man 
'drought a wonderful box to their house and asked the boy and 
the girl not to open it. Being curious to know what is iq the 
box, Pandora asks Epimetheus questions about it. 
“Epimetheus, what have you in that box ?’* 

“My dear little Pandora,” he answered* “that is a secret, 
and you must not ask any questions about it; 1 do not 
• myself know what it contains.” % 
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“But who gave it to you 7” asked Patfflora. “And where 
dl^ it come from 

“That is a secret too,” replied Epimetheus. 

“How provoking I * exclaimed Pandora. 'I * wish the 
great, ugly box were out of the way !” 

“O come, don’t think of it any more,*’ cried Epimetheus. 
“Let us run out of doors, and have some nice play with the 
other children.** 

“Whence can the box have come ?’* Pandora continuously 
kept saying to herself and Epimetheus. “And what on 
es^th can be ininside it ?” 

“Always talking about this box r” exclaimed Epimetheus 
at last •, “I wish, dear Pandora, you would try to talk of 
something else. Come, Igt us go and gather some ripe figs, 
and eat them under the trees.** 

“Always tailing about grapes and figs !” cried Pandora 
pettishly. 

“Well, then,” said Epimetheus, “let no run out and 
have a merry time with our playmates.” 

“I am tired of merry times, and don't care I never 
have any* more j” answered our pettish little Pandora. 
“And, besidej, I never do have any. This ugly box ! I am 
so taken up with thinking about it all the time. 1 insist 
upon your telling me what is inside it.*’ —N Hawthorne 

(e) Tool Tulliver meets Philip Wakem, a new school¬ 
fellow who knows drawing. Philip takes’ a piece of paper 
and begins drawing. 

Tom suddenly walked across the hearth, and looked over 
Philip’s paper : 

“Why, that’.s a donkey—and a spaniel, and partridges 
in thet:orn l” he exclaimed in admiration, “O my buttons I 
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I wish I could dra^ like that. Tm to learn drawing— 
wonder if I shall learn to make dogs and donkeys j” 

“Oh, you can do them without learning,” said Philip ; 
“I never learned drawing.” 

“Never learned f** said Tom in amazement : “Why, 
why I make dogs and horses, and those things, the heads and 
the legs won’t come right ; though I can see how they 
ought to be very well. I can make houses, and all sorts of 

chimneys. But I dare say I could do dugs and horses if 

( 

I was to try more.” 

“oh, yes,” said Philip, “it’s very easy. You’ve only^o 
look well at things, and draw them over and over again. 
What you do once, you can alter the next time.” 

“But haven’t you been taught anything f I though you’d 
been to school a long while,*’ said lom. 

“Yes,” said Philip, smiling, ‘T’ve been taught Latin 
Greek and mathematics—and writing and such things.’* 

“Oh, but I say, you doij’t like Latin, though, do you 
said Tom. 

“Pretty well > I don't care much about it,” said Philip. 
“Then you won’t have the same lessons as I shall 
said Tom, with a sense of disappointment. 

“No ; but I dare say I can help you. I shall be very glad 
to help you if I can.” — George Eliot. 

^ (f) A dialogue between Mr. Pickwick, a humorous charac¬ 
ter of an English novel of the same name and Mrs. Bardell. 

“Mrs. Bardeli,” ?aid Mr. Pickwick, at last, as that amiable 
female approached the termination of a prolonged dusting 
of the apartment— 

“Sir,” said Mrs. Bardell. 

“Your little boy is a very long time gone.” 
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k ‘‘Why it’s a good long way to the Bo^ugh, sir,’* remon- 
wated Mrs. Bardell. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Pickwick, “very true ; so it is.*’ Mr. 
Pickwick relapsed into silence, and Mrs. Bardell resumed 
her dusting. 

^*Mrs. Bardell,'* said Mr. Pickwick, at the expiration of a 
few minutes. 

“Sir,** said Mr. Bardell again. 

“Do you think it a much greater expense to keep two 
people, than to keep one f’* 

“La, Mr. Pickwick** said Mrs. Bardell, colouring up to 

very border of her cap, as she fancied she observed a 
species of matrimonial twinkling in the eyes of her lodger 5 
“La, Mr. Pickwick, what a question ?*’ 

“Well, but do you ?**inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

’ That depends—*’ said Mrs. Bandell, approaching the 
duster very ncaj to Mr. Pickwick’s elbow, which was planted 
on the table, “that depends a good deal upon the person, 
you know, Mr. Pickwick ; and whether it’s a saving and 
careful person, sir.” 

“That’s very true,” said Mr. Pickwick, “but the person I 
have in my eye (here he looked very hard at Mrs. Bardell) I 
think possesses these qualities and has, moreover, a consi¬ 
derable knowledge of the world, and a great deal of sharp¬ 
ness, Mrs. Bardell ; which may be of material use to me. 

“La, Mr. Pickwick,” said Mrs. Bardell ; the crimson rising 
to her cap —border again. * —Charles Dickens 

•(g) A princess dressed as a peasant girl comes to a village 
#ith a view to having an adventure. Tne villagers take her 
for a vagabond. 

Princess, Will one of you have the goodness to harness a 

cart for me ? I wish to return to the town. 

[There is a chorus of laughter’] 


14 
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First man. Eh I nti doubt ! [He turns away and spits on 
the ground] / • 

Princess, [Standing] Will you have the goodness to do it for 
me now ? 1 must return at once to the town. 

Second woman, [Sitting down on the lowest step and tying her 
shoe] She is cracked, no doubt, poor girl ! 

Princess, I have asked you twice. Did you hear me f 

Second man. Aye ! ask again and then move on. We 
can't have vagabonds here. 

Princess, [Sitting doun and laughing helplessly] Oh, 
Florimund I How he will laugh { 

Third uOman, [Very shrilled-voicedj calling out from f’e 
crowd] What is that ! Is it my jug there on the 
step ? How it up ! 

Princess. [Holiding ur> the jug] ^-s it yours f T took it 
from the cottage there on the right. [She points 
towards the cottage] 

Third uoman. She took it f She took ii ! She talks me so 1 
[She pushes past the other people on to the 5tfp5.] And 
my knife I And my cup ! And plate ! [Her voice 
gets shriller and shriller. The little child squares 
through the by slanders and comes up to hert] 

Chid. Mother ! She took the loaf or Sunday ' She gave it 
to the ducks, but 1 wouldn't cat it 1 

Third woman. And my Sunday loaf | [She fling her hands 
up over her head,] 

Second man. [Coming up the steps] Did’e do it ? Did’e 
take the things ? 

Princess, [cowering bach against the stem of the cro.'Js] Ye*, 
I took them. 

Third woman. Oh, the brazen-faced hussy 1 My jug and 
my loaf I What will we have for Sunday ? 

Princess. Tm sorry, I did... 
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hird woman. Sorry...sorry,..So will you be ! And how do 
we know what else may not have gone ? 

First woman. That rose there i that will be from my 
garden 1 

Fourth woman. My flowers too I She’s robbed more than 
th* gardens, we'll see \ 

Third woman. Search her i Search her I 

[She seizes the Prmcess by the shoulders and pulls at 
the front of her dress. The Princess screams and 
pushes her off with her hands]. — K. C. Greene 

(h) A conversation between the monitor and a school 
hoy who is asking the former's permission for holding a 
feast. 

Jeremy met him coming up from the Chapel. “I say, 
Malleson— 

•‘Yes 

*Wc want to have a feast on Saturday night. Can we f" 
“No, you can’t.” 

“Oh, I say—” 

“What were you saying ?” 

Jeremy patiently began again. “We want to have a feast 
on Saturday night. Can we ?” 

“Oh, a feast—” Malleson stopped, gazing dreamily across 
the fields. “What do you want a feast fot ?” 

^My uncle sent me some money. We haven't have one 
fdt so long,” 

“Haven’t you ? Oh well, if you want to make pigs of 
yourselves.” 

Tbaf was enough. Saying, “Ob, thanks awfully,” 
Jeremy ran off. •^Hugh Walpole 
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SOME SPECIMEN DIALOGUES / 

1. A conversation between a teacher and a student wbj 

is very late in arriving at school. 

Teacher, Why are you so late today, Amal. 

Amal, Please excuse me, Sir. I was detained on the 
way. 

Teacher, It’s strange | who detained you ? And why were 
you detained ? 

Amal, I * was detained by nobody, Sir. There was an 
accident on the way. 

Teacher What ? An accident ! tell me what took placrg 

Amal. While I was coming to school I saw a poor old man 
knocked down by a motor car. 

Teacher. What did you do then ?s 

Amal. 1 went to the man and found him unconcsious. Just 
then a gentleman was passing alone in his car. 1 
requested him to stop and take the man to the 
hospital. He was a very kind man and so he 
complied with my request. This is why 1 am 
detained, Sir. 

Teacher, You have done a very fine deed, Amal. • You have 
proved yourself a worthy student of this school. 
Now, come and take your seat. 

2. conversation between two boys after the annual prize 

dfistribution ceremony of the school. 

Bimal. Hallow, Prasanta. My congratulations to you ! 
Shaw me what prize you have got. 

Prasanta. Here arc the prizes. They arc mainly books. I 
like this book on adventure particularly. 

Bimal, Oh. what nice books you have got I Most of them 
are lovely. But why have you been given so many 
books 7 
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Prasanta. I got two prizes. One for standing first in the 
examination, and the other for ragular attendance. 
Have you got any prize, Bimal ? 

Bimal, I am sorry, Prasanta, I have got a duck. 

Prasanta. What ? you haven’t got any prize ! Only last 
year you were a good student and stood first among 
the boys of your school. And this year, you 
haven't got any prize I What does* this mean ? I 
can't believe. 

Bimal, I don’t know how it happened. I was a good student 
at first and worked hard too. But after a time I 
grew inattentive and dull. I don’t know why— 

Prasanta. It's a mystery, no doubt. Of course, I have no 
right to advise you. But you should not lose heart, 
I speak this to |rou as I am a friend of yours. You 
should be up and doing. 

Bimal. Yes, '^s, E know that too well. Now let me go, 
I am in a hurry. 

3. A conversation between a father and his son on early 

rising. 

Father. I see you have just got up, 

Amal. Ves, father. I went to bed late at night. Hence 
thii*delay. I think you have been up a long time, 
haven’t you f 

Father. Since five o'clock. 

Amal. What made you get up so early ? ^ 

Father. Every day I rise very early in the morning. One 
feels so fresh if he leaves bed as soon as the sun is up. 
But why do you rise so late ? 

Amal. Last night I could not have a wink of sleep till one 
o'clock. I waked up to twelve o’clock and then 
went to bedt 
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Father, This is not f^ood for health. You should neither 
work late at night nor do get up late in the morning. 

Amal. How can I do that ? The pressure of home task is 
so heavy that I have to work daily late at night. 

Father, I knew a gentleman who used to leave bed at three 
o’clock. 

AmaL At three o’clock j Why ? 

Father. He wa*; a professor and had been carrying on 
researches. So he used to get up at three, and work 
all day long. 

Amal. But if he got up at three, he must have gone to bed 
earlier. 

If- 

Father. Yes, you are right. He used to go to bed at eight 
o’clock. 

Amal. How stiange ! But how long did he work ? 

Father. He worked till eight o'clock.* So, now you can early 
see he got in five hours’ good work daily before other 
people started. 

Amal. This is, no doubt, a fine plan and I shall try to 
follow it. 

4. A conversation between two gentlemen in a 

restaurant, one of whom has taken the other’s umbrella by 

mistake. 

First man. Excuse me, Sir. I think you have taken my 
umbrella. 

Second man. Nothing of the sort, sir. It is my own 

umbrella. 

r 

First fnan. I beg your pardon, but I think it is mine. It 
has my initials, R S. on the handle. 

Second man. Those are my initials, sir, My name is Ramani 
Sanyal. 

First man. And mine is Ramen Sen. 

Second man. I see, you have a ready invention, sir. 
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\First man. I don't happen to have indeJItity card with me. 
^econd man. No. 1 didn’t expect you would have. 

man. Really, sir, what you say is most offensive. 

The Restaurant hoy. Excuse me, sir. There is another umbrella 
on the floor here. Perhaps it belongs to the other 
gentleman. 

Second man. How extraordinary 1 It is exactly like mine 
in every detail. 

First man. Oh, I see. 

The Restaurant boy. Then this must be yours, Sir. That 
one belongs to the other gentleman. 

SWcond man Quite extraordinary, is it not ? Do you go my 
way, sir ? lam catching a No. 3 bus. 

First man. Thank you, sir, I shall go by a No. 2 bus. 

^ {Adapted) 

5. A conversation between a boy and a gentleman at a 
railway station. 

The boy. Excuse me, sir. Can you tell me when the next 
train to Krishnagar leaves ? I want to reach there 
as quickly as I can. 

The gentleman. Then you had better take the Banpur 
Passenger as far as Ranaghat and change there. 

The boy. Tl^ank you, sir. What time does the train leave f 
7 he gentleman. At 9 A. M. And it reaches Ranaghat at 
10-30. 

The boy. What shall I do after getting down at Ranaghat ? 
The gentleman. The Bongaon Local leaves for Krisbnagar 
• at about 11 A.M. You arc to catch that train and 
^ it will take you to Krisbnagar in an hour or so. 

The boy. Doesn't any through train run from here ? 

The gentleman. Yes. The Lalgolaghat PaSiCnger goes straight 
to Krisbnagar. But it leaves at 2 P. M. and so it will 
* take a long time to get to Krisbnagar. 
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The boy. Thank ycfj, sir. Good morning. 

The gentleman. Good morning. 

6. A eonversation between two boys on city life versus 

country life 

Arun. Hallo, Anadi ! I haven’t seen you for ages. Where 
have you been so long ? 

Anadi. Do you not know that I have left Calcutta and 
helping father in his business in our native village ? 

Arun. So you are in the village, I see f But is not the life 
dull there ? 

Anadi. It seemed to me very dull at first. But now I am 
used to it. ( 

Arun. You look very healthy. How have you acquired 
such a nice health ? 

Anadi. This is one of the manifold blessings of the village. 
The pure air, fresh vegetables, pure milk all these 
have helped me to acquire such a nice health. 

Arun. You may look fine, but I think there is nothing to 
amuse you in the village. Has it sports, cinemas, fine 
roads, cultured society ? 

Anadi. No, the village has none of these attractions. But a 
village has iis own charm. If you once be ii. a village 
all things thac attracts you in the city cease to be 
attractions. We are very happy with our plain and 
simple life there. 

Arun. It’s astonishing ! What is life without pleasure ? 

' Apart from the pleasures does your village supply 
you with the barest necessities of life ? Have you 
got a good doctor or a hospital there f 

Anadi, You are wholly mistaken, my friend. I have 
already said our life is very simple. And so you 
can easily understand our wants are also very few. 
It’s true that there is no hospital or doctor 'in the 
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village, but we have no diseasdk and so we want 
neither a doctor not a hospital. Now, you can 
understand my point very clearly, 

Arun. Oh, Anadi, enough of this now. We leave it at 
that. Let us agree to differ. But I should like to 
stay at your village for a few days. 

Anadi, You are always welcome. Moreover, my father 
will be pleased to meet you. * 

Arun, Thank you very much. 

7. A conversation between two friends planning a 

holiday trip. 

N^maU Where are you going, Arun ? 

Arun, Going to market, my friend, 

Nirmal, Where have you been so long, and why do you 
look so pale ? 

Arun. I was busy preparing myself for the examination. 
So I nad^een penned up at home for a long time. 
Now the examination is over and 1 have been able 
to come out. 

Nirmal. How have you done in the examination ? 

Arun, On the whole, not bad. 

Nirmal. How do you like to spend the holidays f 

Arun. I have*not yet made a definite plan. 

Nirmal. Some of my friends and I are going on a cycle tour 
to Diamond Harbour. You may join us if you like. 

Arun. When are you starting ? 

Nirjnal. We intend to start day after tomorrow. 

J^un. Good for you 1 I am verv glad. But I am to seek 
my father's permission at first. 

Nirmal, Then do it today. Diamond Harbour is a nice 
place. It is full of beautiful sights. And the scenery- 
* there so charming f 
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Jirun* I do envy^i'ou. I have never been to such a nj|(» 
place, although there arc so many around Calciji^.ta. 
Well, I will ask for my father's permission, and shall 
be only much too glad if I have the chance of 
enjoying such a trip. 

8. A conversation between two bojs on the habit of 

neatness. 

Charles. It seems to me, John, that you think yourself 
rather smart this morning. How your shoes shine I 
I hope you are not getting so proud that you 'will 
not speak to a fellow like one. 

John. Why, what do you mean, Charles f Don’t 

think I can have any shoes brushed without being 
proud ? 

Charles. Oh, yes, I hope you c.^n, but what is the use 
of being so very nice. I should think you had never 
seen any dirt. For my part, I don’t care if my 
shoes have mud on them. Tam not afraid of dirt, 
I can tell you. 

John. Nor am I afraid of it ; but I think it is our duty to 
keep ourselves neat and tidy. Would you like to 
sec all the scholars come to school with muddy 
shoes, so that the floor should always be covered 
with dirt and dust ? Our teacher likes to have the 
schoolroom neat and clean ; and 1 think he is right, 
and I for one will do my part to please them. 

^Charles. I, too, am willing to please my teacher *, but 
what is the use of being so very particular. I’d Hke 
to know. 

John. I think it is a good thing to be neat and clean. My 
mother says I can save her much work by being 
careful about my shoes and clothes ; and if I can, 
I am sure I ought. Now tell one, Charles, do you 
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not like to sec boys neat ? TherSfs Tom careless, 
always covered with mud ; and his face is never 
clean, not his hair brushed. \^^ould you like to sit 
beside him all day ? 

Charles. Why, no, I can’t say that I should, wh=‘n it 
comes to that. I think, after all, that you are right, 
John, and I will try to be more careful myself, 

though I fear I shall never be so neat as you 

are. 

John. Oh, yes, you will, Charles. Once form the habit 
of neatness, and it will be much easier than to be 
covfred with mud. (Adapted) 

9. A conversation between a mother and her daughter^ 

the former remonstrating with the father for being untidy. 

Mother, When will you ^earn, my child, to be tidy ? 

Arati. O Mother ! You are at me again. I am afraid, I 

can never |>lcase you. 

Mother, How can you, child, when you won’t take the 
trouble to be neat and clean ? Just have a look at 
yourself in the mirror. Don’t you see that you 
haven’t even wiped the soap oif your face f 

Arati. O de,jar ! I really had no idea till this moment 
that I had any soap on my face. 

Mother. And look at your hair ; it makes you look so wild. 
Haven’t I told you over so often, to come to me, so 
that I could comb and plait your hair myself f 

-Arati. I didn’t wish to trouble you. Mother. I thought I 
* would do up my hair by myself. 

Motket. And aren't you ashamed of wearing that dirty 

sari ? You should have sent it to the wash long 
ago. 

Arati. I was in a hurry to go to school. Mother. I thought 
I^ould change it tomorrow. 
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Mother, Never ^ut off till tomorrow what you can do 
today. And what will yoar classmates say 
they see your sandals so dusty f * 

Arati. Mother 1 Mother { I shall never be caught untidy 
again, 1 promise you. {Adapted) 

10. A conversation between a teacher and a student on 

the rights and duties of a citizen. 

The student. Has a citizen anything to do with politics ? 

The teacher. Yes, every citizen should take part in politics. 

The student. How can he do that ? 

The teacher. He has a vote. He can take part in politics 
by using his vote for those who have the interest of 
the country at heart 

The student. Now I understand it clearly. 

The teacher. As a member of sol^iety a citizen has also some 
duties towards his fellow-men. 

The student. Please explain me. Sir, what-are these duties. 

The techer. Every citizen should try his best to improve 
himself and thie society he lives in. Moreover, he 
should also develop a good character and that is 
necessary for the sake of his society as well as the 
country he lives in. Always bear in mind, it is only 
honest and brave men that can make a nation great 
and strong. ' 

The student. As citizens of the country what are our 
duties to the state ? 

s * 

The teacher. At the outset every citizen must be pat^otic. 
He should love his country, his people and their 
way of life. He should be willing to defend his 
country against the enemies who will try to conquer 
it and destory it. These are, in short, our duties 
towards our fellow men and our country. a 
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All. A conversation between a motherland his daughter 

on^areers for girls. 

Uma, I don’t think that a woman's onlv place is the home. 

Mother. What do you mean, Uma? D3 you think you 
will have a better home if your mother goes out to 
an office every day ? 

Uma. No, that’s not what I meant. 

Mother. Well, what do you mean then 7 

Uma. Let me explain my point. There are more; women 
than men. so they can't all marry and have homes. 
And women don’t all want to live at home until 
they do get married. 

Mother. I can’t understand what arc you driving at. 

Uma Plainly speaking, |Women want to feel they are as 
good as men are. If they always have to stay at 
home an^ do the household work, they will find 
their lives dull and dreary. 

Mother. Yes, now I can understand you. A woman wants 
to feel independent. Don’t you think she is already. 
Uma ? A woman can do almost everything a man 
do^s, and earn her living just like a man. 

Uma, Then'why do people keep on saying that woman’s 
place is the home ? 

Mother, I think it's not correct. Now, tell me what do you 
like to be. ^ 

Unia. 1 would rather be a school teacher if I can’t be a 

# professor. 

Mother, Why would you not like to be a doctor or 
some hing like that, Uma ? 

Uma, I don’t know. It must be very difficult. 

Mothef, Nothing would seem too difficult when you are 
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older. nothing really is if you make up y^-ur 

mind to do ifc. 

Uma. Yes, I knon^, let me think over it, 

12. A coaversation between two friends planning what 

they would do after the examination. 

Sunil What do you intend to do, now when the examina¬ 
tion is over ? 

I 

Arun. I have not yet planned what I shall da How do 
you intend passing the holidays ? 

Sunil. 1 have made up my mind to go to our native village 
and spend some time there. M 7 uncle and aunt 
are there and they will be too glad to have me in 
their midst. 

Arun. Where does your native village stand ? 

Sunil. It’s in the district of Ntiurshidabad. The village 
stands on the hhagirathi and is about a hundred 
miles away from Calcutta. n 

Arun. How does your village look ? 

Sunil. Oh, simply charitiing. It’s a nice little village. To the 
south of it flows the Bhagirithi and there are green 
fields and well-laid out orchards on all sides. 

Arun. Oh, how happy I would have been if I could go 
with you I 

Sum!. It will surely be a nice thing if you accompany me. 

Arun. But that is not to be. You know an uncle of mine 
lives in Delhi. He is coming down to Calcutta and 
will pass a week here. So it will not be possible for 

me to go with you, however much I may wish fp 
do so. 

13. A eonversation between the members of a family 

about a proposed trip. 

George. ( as Mr. Broun returns from the office ) Hello, 
Dad, you’re looking very cheerful. 
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Brown, Am I ? Well, I suppose I H^ve caused to bc; 
I’ve got that big order from the French government 
that I was telling you about. 

Jack, Will you have to go over to France ? 


Mr. Brown. Yes, And what I was going to propose was 
that we should all go over for a week at Whitsan. 

Mrs. Brown. I think that’s a splendid idea, • 

Mary, Shall we fly ? 

Mrs. Brown. Oh, I hope not. I’d rather go by train and 
enjoy the scenery. 

MrUBrown. We can’t afford flying, anyway. 

Mary, When shall wc start packing ? 

Mr. Brown. Ask your mother about that. But we don’t 
want any heavy ba.^age. One suit-case each, please. 

{Adapted) 


14. A converjiation between the members of the same- 
family on crossing the English Channel. 

Mr. Brown, Well, here we are on board. “Fair sets the 
wind for France, as we our sails advance,” That’s 
right, isn’t it, Mary ? Let’s take these chairs over 
there by the rail. It’s always pleasanter outside 
than in*a stuffy cabin. 

Mrs. Brown (uneasily). Isn't it rather windy ? 

Mr. Brown. Wrap this rug round you. 

Mr. Brown. I’m not cold. I was thinking of the weather. • 
Rose^ What a lot of white birds | 

M^ry, Sea-gulls. Aren’t they tame I 
George. Were off now. Look, we’re beginning to move. 
Mr. Brown. When j that was a pretty big wave, wasn’t it ? 
We arc well outside the break water now. There’s 
fuite a wind, isn't there ? 
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xJack. The land*^fading from view nov. We shall soon^e 
able to see France. ^ 

M.rs Brown, Pm sure. I hope so 

Mr, Brown. Mary, if you begin to feel sea-sick, promise to 
go inside and take Rose with you. 

Mary, Yes, Dad, but I'm really all right, thank you. 

Mr, Brown. I’m not. Come on, George. How this ship 

rolls f If ever I get safe on land.What folly it 

was to givelup the Channel Tunnel Scheme f We’re 
coming back by air if I know anything. {Adapted) 
15. A conversation between a Headmaster and a boy 
seeking admission in his school. C 

Prasanta, May I come in, Sir ? 

Headmaster, Yes, my boy. 

Prasanta, Good morning, Sir. 

Headmaster, Good morning, my boy. Your business, please. 
Prasanta. I want to be admitted to your school, Sir. 
Headmster, What class do you intend to join ? 

Prasanta. Class X, Sir. . 

Headmaster, Where have you been reading so long ? 
Prasanta, [ was a student of Hare School, Sir. 

Headmaster. Why have you left the school ? _ 

Prasanta. My father is a public servant. He has been 
recently transferred here. That’s why I seek admission 
in your school. 

Headmaster. You shall have to produce the transfer 
certiBcate and the progress report then. Have you 
brought them with you f 

Prasanta. Yes, Sir. They’re with me. <■ 

Headmaster. Let me see your progress report. [ He takes 
the progress report from the hoy and reads it.l The 
progress report shows that you are a good student. 
So you needn’t be anxious about your admission. 
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^asanta. Thank you, Sir, for the kind^sa you show me. 
J^admaster. Get a form from the office, fill it up, and see 
me tomorrow as soon as the school opens. 

Prasanta. How much shall I have to pay, Sir, for the 
admission ? 


Headmaster. 1 know nothing about it. Go and see the 
clerk and he will tell you everything.* 

Prasanta, Thank you, Sir. 

Headmater, Now go and see the clerk. 

Prasinta. Good-bye, Sir. 

H^dmaster, Good-bye, my boy. 

16. A conversation between the members ol a family, 
who are packing for the holiday. 


Mrs Brown. Well, afcer%breakfast we must start packing. 
1 know what cloches you need, but you must tell me 
what e\^ you want. What about you, George ? 
George. Fd better take my books. I shall be reading a lot 
of the time, for my examination in October. 

Mrs Brown. Books are very heavy, but we can take another 
box if necessary. 

Jack. Can we take the radio ? 

Mr Brown, No, we can't. We are going for a quiet holiday. 
Mary 1 would like some books, too, but not school-books. 
Mrs Brown, Weil, we'll see. 

ilfr Brown. Don’t forget the umbrellas and raincoats. ^ 
Mrs Brown. We can carry those with us. I want to know 
what we have to pack. 

[ After breakfast they aU begin packings. ] 

Mrs Brown. You’ll be travelling in what you’ve got on. 
So we’ve only g..t to think about what you nec,d 
•there. 

15 
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[ Now they fiinish packing and Jack goes out ;fo 
call a taxi^ and the taxi comes in no time, T^ey 
all get in and the taxi starts. ] 

Mr Brown, Is there anything eise anyone has forgotten ? 

Mrs Brown, No, nothing, Tm sure. You've got the tickets, 
haven't you ? 

Mr Brown, Yes, 1 bought them two days ago. 

Mrs Brown, Where are they ? 

Air Brown. In my pocket, of course. Here they arc. Wait 

a minute i Where.? I’m sure I put them in 

this pocket. Oh, dear 1 They must be in the coat 
1 was wearing then. And now it is packed up in my 
suitcase. We shall have to undo it at the station. 

Mrs Brown, I hope you’ve got the keys (Adapted) 

17. A conversation between t group of boys, going out 

for fishing. 

Sunil, We must not take Kama! with us. 

Kamal, Why ? Can’t I come too ? 

Nirmal, You’d frighten‘all the fish away. 

Sudhir, Don't be afraid, Kamal. It’s simply a joke. We 
must take you with us. 

Sunil, We should take some rice with us. Ana if we can 
catch any fish we can make a fire and jook them^ 

Kamal, What shall we do if we don’t catch any ? 

Sudhir. It’s wise to take some sweets and fruits with us. 

£ The party starts and comes to a pool of water. 
They carry all necessary things urith them. ] 

Sunil. This is better than fishing in the river from a boat. 
Now Nirmal, take your hook and just sit still and 
wait for the fish to bite. We shall walk up the 
forest and keep seeing the beauties of nature. 

NirmaU Will you leave me all alone here 7 Let Arun be 
with me. 
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[ Suddenly Nirmal feels sometMng at the end of ike 
line and he lifts the rod quickly. ] 
it must be a big fish. 

[ Nirmal pulls up an old shoe and all the toys burst 
into a peal of laughter ] ’ 


Sunil. Morning shows the d-xy. 

Nirmal. Abandon your plan and let us bave»the things that 
we have brought with us and go back home. 


18. A conversation between a group of boys on* a picnic. 

Amal. What are we going to do now ? 

B^al. Let us go fishing in the river 
Ami What do you want to do, Subodh ? 

Suhodh. Let us go for a picnic, 

Arun. Look at those b^ck clouds 

Subodh. Never mind we can take shelter somewhere* should 


it rain.^ 

[The boys go for a picnic in a forest Each of 
them carry a basket. ] 

And. Did you forget anything this time, Amal 
Amal. No, nothing. Let me see—bread, butter, cups, tea, 
cake, sugar—where's the milk ? 

B mal. No, It isn't it. Sudhir was carrying it. Open his 
basket. 


Sudhir. Here it is. 

Anti. N »w let us prepare tea. 

Amal, It’s a nice proposal. After tea we shall begin 
cooking. 

Anil. Who will cook ? 

Amal. Cooking will be done by Bimat. And we all will 
play at cards. 

Su^htlk That's a nice proposal. 
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19. A conversation between two girls discussing 

they would like to do after passing the examination. ^ 

Rebha. My heartiest congratulations to you, Uma. tidw 
glad am I to learn that you have passed the 
Higher Secondary Examination, and that with credit. 

Uma. And what about you ? Let me congratulate you on 
your brilliant success. 

Rekka- Tell me what you want to do now. 

Uma. The result has come out only recently. I haven't 
yet decided what to do. What’s your plan ? 

Rekha. I, too, have not hit upon anything definitely, I may 
join a college if my father prcmits me. 

Uma. So, you have decided nothing as yet. But what good 
will you derive if you go to a college ? 

Rekha. What do you suggest the’ ? 

Uma. It's better to do something which is practical. Why 
should you not go to a medical '•ollege and be a 
doctor ? 

Rekha, I’m not such a meritorious girl as you are. So it 
will be a bit difficult for me to secure a scat in any 
medical college. 

Uma. Then you take up the course of nursing. 

Rekha. Do you mean that college education useless 

Uma. Exactly so. Nobody gains anything now-a-days by 
undergoing college education. Moreover, the people 
of our country pass their days miserably. They die 
without any medical aid, so to say. I think a doctor 
or a nurse can do much to relieve the sufferings of 
the poor. 

Rekha, Now I understand your point. I shall think over 
your proposal seriously. 

Uma, That's nice. Let us now hurry home. It's getting 
dark. ''. 


Rekha, 


Uma. 
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20. A conversation between a teachei|and fais pupil on 

tM ohoiee of a profession. 

Tehcker, Now tell me, Arun, what would you like to be 
after passing the Higher Secondary Examination. 

Arun. I haven't decided anything uptil now. I may join a 
college if my father permits me. 

Teacher, You should give serious thought ove^r the matter. 
The choice of a suitable profession is the only way 
by which a young man can shine in after life. What 
benefit will you derive if you take up the course of 
general education ? What a boy can do if he passes 
^ the B. A. Examination ? 

Arun What’s your suggestion, Sir ? 

Teacher. I suggest you to do something practical 

4run. What's your definite proposal. Sir ? 

Teacher. I like you should be either an engineer or a 
doctor, i 

Arun, Then you say a degree will be of no use. 

Teachexm You are quite right. This is exactly what I mean. 
Our country has recently achieved her indeper.- 
de/ice. Now we should put all our energy to build 
her up. And an engineer or a doctor can help 

A 

much in this direction. Our countrymen die of 
hunger. Jso extensive system of irrigation is an 
urgent necessity. To solve the unemployment 
problem we need more and more industries A^d 
you know an engineer can help much to fulfill 
these objects. Besides these, our countrymen die 
for want of proper medical aid. If you be a doctor 
you may help them much. 

LruK. Now I understand your point quite clearly, Sir, 
I shall do as you suggest. 
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Teacher. Of cours^'^, these are only suggestions. It’s for 
you and your father to decide what will be realh' ^ 
good for you. ^ 

21. A conversation between two boys on the rules of 

the road. 

Lalit, In the olden days there was no trouble on the 
roads. If people wanted to cross them they could do 
so withhut the help of a policeman. 

Krishna, That’s all very well. But, now-a-days, we must 
learn to obey the rules of the road. 

Lalit, Rules of the road, indeed I 1 get tired of hearing 
about them. 

Krishna, You are getting angry about nothing, 

Lalit, Yes, I’m angry. Perhaps you would have been, too, 
if you bad been with me yesterday. 

Krishna, Why, what happened yesterday ? 

Lalit, Oh, I was on my cycle and was going round the 
corner of Asoka Lane when someone .Shouted at me. 
He also blew a mo|or horn loud enough to make me 
deaf for the rest of my life. 

Krishna, Why did he do that ? 

Lalit, Ob, he said that before going round the corner i 
should have held my arm out to show him where 
I was going. 

Krishna, Why, yes, of course. Didn’t you ? 

Lalit, No, I did not. Why should I ? 

Krishna, Well, all I can say is, you ought not tc be allowed 
to ride a cycle. 

Laht, Why not indeed ? 

Krishna. Well, because you are a danger to yourself and to 
other people. We must obey all the rules of the 
road. If you know the rules and keep them, then 
you will be quite safe, and other will be safe. ^ 
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Lain. Thank you very much, Krishna, for telling me all 
about it. ^ 

22. A conversation between two boys on health. 

Amal, Where have you been so long, my friend T 

Anil. I was not here, 1 have been away. 

Amal. Where did you go ? 

Anil. I went to Darjeeling for a change. 

Amal. Why did you go to Darjeeling ? W^erc you indis¬ 
posed ? 

Anil. Not seriously. But I often suffer from chronic fever 
attended with cold. So the doctor advised me 



Anil. 


for a change. 

The climate is quite bracing now. It*s surprising 
why one catches cold during this time of the year. 
It*s true that summur is near at hand. But 1 am 
always afraid of hatching cold. So I sleep with the 
windows shut. 


Amal. Why ^ You sleep with the windows shut ! But I 
always sleep in the open during summer. In spite 
of that I don’t catch cold. 


Anil. You have a sound health, so you can do whatever 
you like. But I am too weak to stand cold. 

Amal. But you should always remember, my Iritnd, that 
fresh air is the only necessary thing for one’s health. 
You sleep with the windows shut and that’s why 
you always catch cold and sufier from fever. No 
one can be healthy and strong without fresh air. 

Anil. What you say is quite reasonable, From now Sn 1 
* shall try to do as you say. The air is very cool 
Now let us walk home. 


23. A conversation between doctor and a patient. 
Doctor. Good morning, Sir, 

Patient. Good morning, doctor. 
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Doctor. I found you quite well yesterday. What’s the 
trouble witl^ you now ? 

Patient. My bowels do not move, and so I have no appeti^j. 
Moreover, I feel pain somewhere in the stomach. 

Doctor. Then show me your tongue. It’s quite alright. 
The pulse, too, is rcgul ir. And that pain in the 
stomach, I think, is due to cosntipation. 

Patient. The dondition of my health is now, on the whole 
good. I feel no appetite at all. And why is it ? 

Doctor, Is that the only trouble ? 

Patient. Not only, but the major trouble. 

Doctor, Then no medicine will do you any good. 

Patient. What shall I do then, doctor ? 

Doctor. I think you do not take any physical exercise. All 
day long you sit idle and do not go out of doors. 

r 

You must at least walk one mile a day. 

Patient, One mile a day ! It's quite impossible. 

Doctor. If you don’t walk, you will inever feel at 
ease and have any anpetitic. Without some sort of 
excercise no one can feel well. 

Patient. Thank you, doctor, for your kind advice. I shall 
try to follow as you advise. Now goodbye, 
doctor. 

Doctor. Goodbye, Sir. 

24. A conversation between two boys one of whom wants 
to be an engineeivand the other, a doctor. 

Pr^ianta. Well Arun, what do you like to do ? As for 
me I wi-U to ba an engineer. You know engineers 
can do a lot for a backward country like ours. 

Arun I have not yet decided what I would be. But 
I don’t like to be an engineer. If I can I shall 
try to be a doctor. 
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Prasanta. Why arc you in favour this particulars 
profession ? 

I want to serve my countrymen. Most of our 
people are poor and they die like cats and dogs 
without any medical aid. I want to save them. I 
want to relieve them of their suflFering. 

Prasanta. Your idea is, no doubt, great. But it is engineres 
that can build up a country on a sound footing. 
Engineers can do a lot to better the condition 
of the people. Without removing the poverty you 
cannot do anything tangible to some people from 
their diseases and sufiEerings. 

Arun. [ understand your point quite all right. From 
what you say I deduce that both engineers and 
doctors are nece|sary for our country. Engineers 
will help the people to fight against poverty, and 
the doctors against diseases. It is by the continued 
and iini«4d cBForts of the doctors and the engineers 
we can help our countrymen. 

25. A conversation between two friends on a street 
accident. 

4run. What a horrible sight I Perhaps the woman is dead 

Birnai,^you go and contact with the Ambulance. 

I have already done that. But I don’t know when 
they will come. 

Arun. Look, they are coming. 

Bintal. They have come quite early. ^ 

Arun. But how was the woman run over by the car ? 

To my mind she is responsible for the accident 
and not the driver of the car. 

Arun. Why do you say so ? 

Bintal. Why did she try to cross the road in the midway ? 
fine should always follow the rules of the tra£5c. 
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Arun, And she ^ paid dearly for her foolishness. But. 
the driver should have blown his horn. How cou)d 
one know that a car was coming ? 

BimaL No doubt, the driver did not blow the horn and l^igh 
speed of his car did much to cause the accident. 
But should that woman follow the traffic rules, she 
would not have died in such a way. 

Arun, But had the speed of the car been less, the woman 
would have been spared. So, to my mind, both of 
them are responsible for this arxident. And ^ the 
police should find out the driver and punish him 
properly. 

Bimal, No more discussion now. We are already iate. 
Let’s now hurry to school. 

Exerciset 

1. Write a conversation between two boys on a street 
accident which one of them saw occurring. 

2. Write a conversation between two young girls, on a 
school play in which one’played the part of a queen and the 
other of a fairy. 

3. Write a conversation between two young boys, on a 
big football match, which took place on the previous day, 
and for which they could not get tickets. 

4. Write a conversation between the headmaster of a 

school and the guardian of a pupil seeking admission to the 
Science Course, though the boy has no taste for mathematics. 
^ 5. Write a conversation between two friends regarding 

their choice of profession. 

6. Write a conversation between two friends concerning 
their future. 

7. Write a conversation between a shopkeeper and & 
customer on the purchase of some articles. 
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E«vov 

V 


8. Write a conversation between t 


faifourite authors. ^ 

^9, Write a conversation between a 


boys about their 
bookworm and 


a sportsman. 

10. Write a conversation between a father and his son 


who wishes to be allowed to go in tour with his friends. 

11. Write a conversation between two friends whether 
science is a blessing or a curse. • 


12. Write a conversation between two boys about their 
respective hobbies. 

13* Write a conversation between two friends on the 
plight of the common people on account of the soaring prices 
of essential commodities. 

14, Write a conversation between two school boys on 
their difficulties in leainin| English. 

15, Write a conversation between a patient and a visitor 
about the unsati^actory state of Hospital management in 
West Bengal. 

16, Write a conversation between two girls on tbe 
advantages and disadvantages of examinations. 

17, Write a conversation between a boy and his sister 
about the vshoice of courses of study, 

18, Writ<% a conversation between a father and his son 
who wishes to join the army. 


19. Write a conversation between two class-mates 
planning a holiday excursion. 

20. Write a conversation between a father and a son 

the*valuc of time. | 

21. Write a conversation between two friends on their 
way to the market talking about the high prices of necessary 
articles of daily life. 

22. ^ Write a conversation between a villager and a towns- 
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man on the rcspccj'r^e advantages of living in a city and 
living in the countryside- 

23. Write a conversation between a shopkeeper an^' a 
buyer about the food-adulteration. 

24. Write a conversation between two friends regarding 
who is more useful to the country—a teacher or a soldier. 

25. Write^a conversation between two boys about a 
circus show. 

26. Write a conversation between a father and his son 
about the educational tour on which the boy proposes to 
go with a party from the school. 

* 

27. Write a conversation between a mother and ner 
son about the latter'.s birthday 

28. Write a conversation between two students as to 
how they propose to serve their f.iother country in their 
respective ways. 

29. Write a conversation between two f\jiends discussing 
whether students should take part in politics. 

30. Write a conversation between two Higher Secondary 
School boys on the lengthy course of their studies. 

31. Write a conversation between two friends discussing 

4 

bow best they can u<e their leisure. 

32. Write a conversation between a father and a son 
who wants to join a college against the wishes of the father. 

33. Write a canversa- ion between two students on the 
future of English in India. 

' 34. Write a conversation between two friend.? about the 
l^t prfz: 2 -giving of their school. 

35. Write a conversation between two friends discussing 
their aims in life. 

36. Write a conversation between two friends on the 
usefulness of School Debating Society. 
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37. Write a conversation between l^o young men on 
giving of alms to beggars. 

^08. Write a conversation between two boys planning 
to enjoy the holidays after examination. 

39. Write a conversation between two friends watching 
an exciting cricket match. 

40. Write a conversation between two^ men on the 
hardships of their daily life in Calcutta. 

41. Write a conversation between two friends on how 
they spent the last Puza Vacation. 

42. Write a conversation between a father and his son 
o^the value of physical exercise. 

43. Write a conversation between two students discus¬ 

sing what they would do after their Test Examination 
is over. I 

44. Write a conversation between two class-mates w hy 
they should joi|f the School N. C. C. Training. 

45. Write a conversation between two students discus¬ 
sing the importance of discipline in life. 

46. Write a conversation between two students about 
how they«spent the last long vacation. 

47. Wrifie a conversation between two friends on the 
best form of recreation 

48. Write a conversation between two students on 
starting a poor fund in their school. 

^49. Write a conversation between a brother ancua 
^ter about female education * 

50. Write a conversation between two friends about^ 
the merits and drawbacks of cinema shows. 

51. Write a conversation between two boys or girls on 
their pSrogramme of an outing. 
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Exercises from H. S. Papers 

1960 

1. Write a conversation between two friends meeting 
at a railway station, one of whom has come to receive hi> 
father. 

2. Write a conversation between two girls planning a 
picnic. 

1961 

3. Write a conversation between a Headmaster and a 
boy seeking admission in his school. 

4. Write a conversation between a mother and her*Son 
who is going to England for higher studies. 

5. Write a conversation between two friends planning 
a holiday trip. 

1961 ( Comp, ) 

6. Write a conversation between tb friends about a 
book they have recently read. 

7. Write a conversation between a mother and her 
daughter who wishes to join a college against the wishes of 
her parents. 

8. Write a conversation between a fathei and his son 
who wishes to buy a bycycle. 

1962 

L 9. Write a conversation between two friends concerning 
fieir future. 

10. Write a discussion in the form of convcrsatf.'^n 
between two friends about the usefulness of military training 
for grown up students. 

11. Write a conversation between a nurse and a patient 
in a hospital. 
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1962 ( Comp. ) 

Write a conversation between two friends on the 
useTulness of newspapers. 

13. Write a conversation between two friends on the 
spending of a vacation in a really useful way. 

1963 • 

14. Write a conversation between two boys returning 
home after an exciting football match. 

15. Write a conversation between two passengers who 
hcl^pened to be seated next to each other in a railway com^ 
partment about rising prices, 

1963 ( Comp. ) 

16i Write a conversation between two students who 
are going to appear at the Higher Secondary Examination 
a week later, t 

17 Write a conversation between a villager and a towns¬ 
man on the respective advantages of living in a city and 
leaving in the country side. 

1964 

18. Write a conversation between two friends who 
discuss memorable incidents of their childhood, 

19. Write a conversation between a father and his son 

regarding the future career of the son. I 

*20. Write a conversation between two school bc4[S 
(Ascribing their experiences as N. C, C. cadets. 

1964 ( Comp. ) 

21. Write a conversation between two young men who 
discusf^he advisability of joining the profession of a doctor. 
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22. Write a y'jtiversation between two boys who discuss 
plans about a holiday excursion. 

1965 

23. Write a conversation between two young men who 
discuss whether military training should be made compulr 
sory in schools and colleges. 

24. Write a conversation between two villagers who 
discuss the problems of rural life in West Bengal today. 
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c<rrorB in me use or 

Incorrect 

Arv.^B 

Correct* 

7 he English is difficult to 

English 

learn 

He spoke truth 

the truth 

The CO ^ is an usseful animal 

a 

He spent hundred rupees 

a hundred rupees 

The gold is more valuable 

Gold is more valuable 

than the silver 

than silver 

He teaches us the mathematics 

mathematics 

Unew he was hero 

a hero 

He is neither a poet nor 

a philosopher 

philosopher 

We went out for walk 

a walk 

I was in hurry 

a hurry 


Errors in the Use of 

Nouns 

Incorrect 

Correct 

He gave me a blotting 

blotting paper 

The gentJeman wears pant 

trousers 

The boy we^^rs half-pant 

shorts 

I enjoyed the theatre 

play 

I shall stay in a boarding 

boarding house 

He will not give false witness 

evidence 

The weather of Darjeeling is 

climate 

p charming 


(^"here arc no females in the room 

women 

He went to his house 

went home 

It is a nice piece of poetry 

poem 

He will take insult at my remarks 

offence 

He QgiDted the poem from heart 

memory 
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Incorrect 

Who will bear your fooding 

expenses ? 

He was supplied wich fooding 

and lodging 

I paid his schooling fees 


Correct 

food 

food 

school 


Errors in the Use oT Numbers 


2. Plural for Singular 


Incorrect 

I packed my luggages 
These furnitures are as good 

as new 

His poetries arc melodious 
Many a flowers bloomed 
The sceneries of Kashmir are 

charming 

He bought two dozens pencils 
His informations are incol’rect 
Do not deal with persons of bad 

characters 

He does not know the alphabets 
He is a man of his words 
He does not listen to mv advices 
He is proficient in arithmetics 
I have gone to ruins 
TH; house is under repais 
7/ e palace is buiir of bricks 

and stones 


Correct 

luggag? 

7 his furniture is 

poems 
flower 
scenery, is 

dozen 

information is 
character 

alphabet 

%vord 

advice 

arithmetic 

ruin 

repa'r 

hrizk and stone 


2. Singular for Plural 


Incorrect 

He likes to eat vegetable 


Correct 

vegetables 
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Incorrect 

• IP 

C^l'rect 

not go out of door 

doors 

P. ^ spared no pain 

pains 

He felt out of sort 

sorts 

I have taken my meal 

meals 

Two-third of the work will be 

two-thirds 

done 


My circumstance is bad 

circumstances are 

J He passed order 

orders , 

He was one of my best friend 

friends 

He has given up study 

studies 

He obtained full mark in Sanskrit 

marks 

He is weak in M.athematic 

Mathematics 

Tender my respect to your father 

respects 

Errors in the Use ef Pronouns 

A 

Incorre^ 

Correct 

One must respect his parents 

one's 

No one should forget one ’5 duty 

his 

He feels himself unwell 

He feels unwell 

My pen is better than your 

yours 

Myself went to him 

I myself 

1 took his leave 

I took leave of him 

Let you and I go there 

you and me 

He kept himself away from school 

He kept away etc. 

He wanted my reply 

a reply from me 

Irtook permission of him before 

his permission 

^ going home 


Such boys that are diligent will 

as 

succeed in life 


There is no friendship between 

me 

• ]^men and I 
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Incorrect \ 

Correct 

Avail of the opportunity 

Avail yourself etc. 

Your letter is to my hand 

to band \ 

-Suffice to say 

Suffice it etc. 

We all did not go there 

None of us went etc. 

You can do anything what you like 

You can do what etc. 

He went on his foot 

on foot 

Of the two pens buy the less costly 

costly one 

He struck,me on my head 

the 

Errors in the Use of 

Adjectives 

Incorrect 

Correct 

This is a best shoe 

a very god 

He is sick 

ill or unwell 

He only is truthful 

alone 

He ha 1 a strong headach 

had 

He came today morning 

this 

He left yesterday night 

last 

No less than one hundfed men 

No fewer than 

gathered there 

No fewer than five seers of milk 

No less than 

will be required 

I am ill of it 

■iick 

You have got a sick appearance 

sickly 

He struck me on the open head 

bare 

Put any sugar in the milk 

some 

Ark^ one cannot recite the poem 

No one can recite etCc 

Ay 'hrother*s all h.,^nks arc stolen 

All my brother's 

7 poet is as great as Rabindra- 

No other poet 

/ nath 

He spent a little amount of 

small 

money 

The meat was hard 

tough 
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. Incorrect 

fast enemy 

He my suborn friend 
All of my family members 


You should not trust such man 
This cost me rupees fifty 
His both friends are clever 
He diJ his level best 


Cory^^ 

sworn 

fast 

All the members of my 
family 
such a man 
fifty rupees 
Both his etc. 
his best (or, veay best) 


Errors in tha Use 

of Verbs 

Incorrect 

Correct 

He can talk (or, say) English 

speak 

He took his hirth in a nobl|family 

was born 

He said me a coward 

called 

He gave us a visiji 

Do not mend my'^encil 

paid 

shay Pi n 

They troubled us much 

gave as ynuch trouble 

He took his meals 

had 

He took bath in the river 

Had 

I could not*keep pass marks 

obtain 

He got plucked*in the examination 

failed 

I hope I shall return in a month 

expect 

I expect to succeed 

hope 

Hear my advice 

Listen to 

The book is belonged to me 

belongs 

I wcjuld like to go out 

HIP said the boy to go 

should 

told 

He did nothing but laughed 

laugh 

He saw my pulse 

felt 

1 said him 1 would not go 

told him (or, 

said to him) 
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Incorrect 

Correct 

■ 

He has taken his admission in the 

has been admitted to" 

school 


He uses to take tea every morning 

takes 

Keep the book on the table 

Put 

Samar gave three goals 

scored 

He speaks a lie 

tells 

Do not catch his leg 

catch hold of 

Many men died by accident 

were killed 

The boy has thrown milk 

spilt 

He will return back soon 

came back (or, return) 

We are used to swim 

accustomed 

We would take tea regularly 

used to 

He used to come here sometimes 

would 

The ship was drowned 

sank 

The boy sank 

was drowned 

May I go in ? 

come 

He lives in a mess 

helonifS to 

He came and saw me 

to see 

He saw my certificates 

looked into 

He saw our papers 

looked over 

The carriage was laden fully 

was laded 

He objected to do this 

in doing 

I shall not give the examination 

appear at 

1 know him an honest man 

to be an honest man 

Walking in the garden, he saw a 

As he was walking etc. 

snake 

the word in the dictionary 

Look up for, look 

out for) 

Errors in the Use 

of Adverbs 

Incorrect 

Correct 

He is much happy 

very 

He was very weak to walk 

too 
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Incorrect 

C£. Ibf 

Me will of course help you 

cert%inly 

Hr'^'^rrived timely 

in time 

CeHainly the earth moves round 

Of course 

the sun 

He does not know to swim 

how to swim 

He cares a straw for you 

does not care 

He left hack his book 

he left his book 

I tried as best as I could 

behind 

as best I could 

He tried to carefully do it 

to do it carefully 

Ficher is comparatively better today 

well 

I have not seen you lon^ since 

for a long time 

I saw him long before 

ago 

He was hardly hit by \ 

h:ird 

Ifis statement is sowewhat true 

partially 

Errors in the Use of Prepositions 

Incorrect 

Correct 

Pull him in rhc ear 

by 

I was angty upon him 

with 

Open the pa^^e five 

Open at 

Give me a ''hair to sit 

to sit on 

I shall Come back within the 15th 

before 

instant 

I shall come at the evening (or in 

(iw, at noon) 

9 the noon) 

ine picked up a quarrel 

picked a quarrel 

I recommended for him 

recomended him 

1 shall start after a week 

in 

He compensated me the loss 

me for the loss 

His f'^llt admits no excuse 

admits of 
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Incorrect 

He encroached nly land 

He is suflPering with fever 
He knocked the door 
He tried uith heart and soul 
He is tn the committee 

4 

I eat rice in a dish 

I told him this in front of his brother 

A bird sat in the tree 

We write with ink 

This knowledge in English is poor 

We were sorry at his death 

The train was running in time 

He is cured from influenza ^ 

He reached to Calcutta safely 

He has been suffering from fever 
smee a week 

I prefer this book than that 
Our examination begings from Mon- 
day 

Reproduce this word word 
Go by this way 

This flower is different to that 
He was resolved of going there 
He called upon your shop yesterday 
H*is envious for my success 
H&jhre w dust my eyes 

/is always capable for doing hard 
works 

He will inform to the Headmaster 
He will accompany with me 


Correct 

encroached upon 
my land 
from 

knocked at 

tried heart and soul' 

on 

from 

in the presence 
on 
on 
of 
for 
to 
of 

reached Calcutta 
for 

to 

on 

for 

Go thi: vay 

from 

on 

at 

of 

in 

of 

inform the Head¬ 
master 

accompany me 
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# Incorrect Cor^ .A 

await for his return await nis return 

He' dcc resembles to her mother’s resembles her mother’s 


Errors in the Use of Gerunds 

Incorrect Correct 

He prefcred fo read than to write reading to w iting 

I ask your favour of doing this ask the favour of your 

doing this 

He could not but help to shed tears shedding ( or, but, 

shed ) 

I have much pleasure to certify you m certifying 
Who prevented him to attend the from attending 
meeting f 

He excels to speak English in speaking 

Errors in the Use of Nepjativ- s 


Incorrect 

Unless you do ndt try you will not 
succeeo 

He denied that he was not guilty 
I did not hardly think that he 
would betray me 
I have not seen’you long since 
I did not see no one in the market 


Corrt ct 

Unless you try 

that he was f uil^y 
I hardly thought etc. 

I saw you long since 
any one 


Errors in the Use of Conjunctions 


Incorrect 

Noy you are ill, you should take 
mo. rest 

He had scarcely reached the 

station than the train steamed off 
Until you remain idle you will 
not oEper 


Cornet 
Now that 

when 

As long as 
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}' 

Town 


Inccnrect 

Tigers are both found in Asia and 
Africa 

I do not doubt if he will help you 
I doubt that he will help you 
I cannot tell that when he will 
come * 

Directly he comes, you will go 


Correct 

are found both 
Asia and Aft^^ 
that 

if 

tell when he will 
etc. 

As soon as 


Miscellaneous Errors 


I. Omission of Words 


Incorrect 

Ramen’s is quite close to the 
market 

He is my elder 
Yours of June 10 is to hand 
He had been to yours 
I have an^irgent business 
Rabindranath was greater than 
any poet in the world 
He went to Calcutta and others 

The climate of Puri is better 
than Delhi 


Correct 
Ramin’s house 

elder brother 
ypur letter of 
y^*:r house 
urgent piece of 
business 
any other poet 
other peaces 

thar^^ that of Delhi 


2. Unnecessary and superfluous Words 


Incorrect 

/'^flcutta is call'^J as city of 
c palac< s 

I left by the 6 o^cloch*s train 
Ramani went by 8-30 o'clock 
train 

Haren is my causin brother 


Correct * 
omit as 

6 o'clock train 
omit o'clock 

omit hrnthh 
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Incorrect 

'Clr % 

|e tiger went out of my 

omit%y 

>^ht 

He goes to the school 

omit the 

regulary 

It is a true fact 

omit true 

He was appointed as 

omit true 

captain of the team 

omit as 

He is more senior to me 

omit more 

I ordered for his dismissal 

omit for 

This is most unique opportunity 

omit most 

LeJLn the poem by your heart 

omit your 

He had much work on his hand 

omit his 

He is out of his danger 

Omit his 

He was then a child of tw-i 

omit years old 

years old 

The reason of his silence is due 

A 

omit due to his 

to his illness 

They came to a final conclusion 

omit final 

It was a new discovery to me 

o III It neiv 

I cannot continue it any longer 

omit any longer 

I have three, alternatives 

three diIf erent courses 


CORRECTION OF ERRORS FROM H. S. PAPERS 

[ Fully Worked Out } 

1980 

V 

He is comparatively better today {well ; or or 
‘comparatively* before better ). 

(b) The murderer was ordered to be hanged by the Judge. 
( The Judge ordered that the murderer he hanged. Or, 
^.-^he murderer was ordered by the Judge tohe hd^nged.) 
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(c) 

W) 

(e) 

(/) 

(g) 

W 

(a) 

Xb) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(g) 
ih) 

(a) 

(b) 

vc) 

id) 

(e) 

(f) 

(g) 

(h) 

(a) 


My car^=^rt 7 erior and less costly than yours (infe- 
rior to y / 

The two men divided the money among 
(between). r 

Nobody can talk like he can (as). 

He had hardly left the house than it began tp 
rain (when). 

He scares me at the face (in). 

This is alluded to a passage in the poem (alludes), 

1960 (Compart.) 

He told me that 1 have left school a year ago. ( He 
had ). 

He is much the cleverest boy of the two (much clever). 

I don't hardly know what happened last night (omit 
don't or haruly ), 

The accused was htmg foty murder (hanged). 

The patient is very better today (rt:uch). 

There is no place for you here (roc^w), 

I know that he was coward (a cow^f). 

It is a nice poetry (poem). 

1961 

I gave him a c’lair to sii ( sit on ). 

Being a holiday, we went on an excarsion ( It 
being..,) 

He ordered for a cup of tea ( omit 'for^). 

I am tired from appealing to him for help (of). 

I accompanied ivith my friend to the;' sttition ( omil 
‘ with*). 

. , r rect „ ^ 

Wait until I do not return ( om;' liot*). 

My brother lives in a boaidingjjioarding house). . 
The patient is now out of his danger (omit 'his*). 

1961 (Compart) 

Both of them are good but this is the best of th 
two ( better ). 
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{b) The dramas of Kalidas are s.. “Irior than those of 
many other poets (to, any), % 

(c) He is devoted to drinking {addicted), 

{d) He was present in the court to give witness 
{evidence). 

(e) He has been absent since the last two days (for), 
if) He found difficult to do the* woik alone 
{found it). 

{g) A large number of seats has long been occupied 
by the boys that have no hacks ( A large number 
of seats that have no backs has long been occupied 
by the boys). 

{h) I forbid you not to go there again (omit ‘not’) 

. 1962 

{a) Today we are all much happy ’.j^ery). 

{h) I ^as^awaiting with yeal curiosity to hear how the 

lawi ii;on the suit (waiting with great . had won 

the case). 

(c) A boy diessed up as a girl and a girl dressed up as 
a boy 15, to the eye at least, the same thing {are), 

(d) ' You may rely upon me doing all in my power 

(my). 

ie) There can be no fault found to her monners or 

sentiments (A^o fault can be found with .). 

</)' ^ iched three hours before he had come ( had 
. "d . he came). 

(g) The V was selected for his ability and trus *11- 
ness ( trustworthiness). 

1962 ( Compart. ) 

(a) You are the man who are wanted (is). 

Lh) He though has failed in the examination has not 
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lost ({Though he has failed in the exmination 
he has ^ot lost heart). y 

(c) The accused neither admitted the charge nc^ lid 

t 

he not deny it ( omit not*). 

(d) I am one of those who cannot describe what I do 
not see (they), 

(e) Human nature is more or less the same in India 
as well as in Europe (as >. 

(f) The thief iied before the policeman had arrived 
(had /Zed*••policeman arrived), 

(g) He is our mutual friend (common), 

(h) And of this emotion was born all the god^Df 
antiquity (were), 

lfl63 

(a) I have not heard from my father long since ( for a 
long time ; or. It has been long sinc& I heard from 
my father), 

(b) Tell me what is you name what youf name is). 

(c) The sun will not rise before an hour (in). 

(d) Open page 5 of your book (Open at\ 

(e) He was elected as the president of tb<e meeting 
(omit as the). 

(f) Here is a list of textbooks for the three years 
Degree Course (year). 

(g) He could not tell his lesson (say), 

(h) The Paradise Lost is a great po^rect^j^)- 

1963 ( Compart .) 

(a) The irain is running in time (to), 

(b) We read English near our Headmaster (with), 

(c) It war will come, the people will fight (comes). 

(d) Can 1 borrow your umbrella (May) ? 
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(e) Study with a view to gain knoVidedge (gaining). 

(f) The boy has come to Calcutta one year ago (came). 

(g) Though he look pale, but he is really healthy 
(omit *buV), 

(h) In South America most people talk Spanish 
{speak). 


1964 

(a) The Doctor saw the patient’s pulse {felt), 

{b) Our Headmaster both teaches English and 
Mathematics. ( Our Headmaster teaches both 
English and Mathematics). 

(c) Study hard in order that you could pass the 
examination (tAay). 

(d\ One must not forget his own fault ( one*s ). 

(e) Let aim to do good (aim at doing\ 

if) Thc‘*ooy’s conduct admits no excuse {admits of), 

ig) I am one of those who cannot describe what I 
have not seen (they), 

{h) It was about a hundred years ago since Sir Asutosh 
was born {that), 

1964 ( Compart, ) 

' * 

(a) '^'^ M like to say something* on this occas^ibn 

{sliouCL^ 

(b) Mahatma Gandhi visited Calcutta in the year tht.^ 
my son was born ( in which), 

(e) He told us about how he earned a fortune ( He 

told us how. had earned-"). 

* v' ) There was no other way open but to go (than). 

V 17 
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(e) There wij^oe an interval of ten minutes between 

each act (two acts), ^ 

(f) Acharya Bhave is a man of childish simplic^;, 
(childlike). 

(g) Goodness consists of being honest and kind (in). 

(h) I did not know of httn leaving the town (his). 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

{e) 

if) 

(g) 

(h) 


1 . 

2 . 


3. 

4. 

6 . 


7. 


S. 

9 . 


1965 

I am desirous to visit Delhi (of visiting). 

The man inquired as to whether his brother ha^ 
come (omit *as to’). 

The servant was granted leave of four days (for). 
This time an examiner from another school will 
sec our answer-papers (loolf 'into). 

A boy should hear what his teacner says (listen to). 
He filled water in the bucket (the bu^et with water). 
He called me as a tool ( omit ‘as’ ). ^ 

The gentleman was ray neighbour seven years 
heiore ( a;co ). 


/ -• 




Exercises on ('orrection of Errors 

t 

He could not avail the opportunity. 

He said he will not come here. 

Each of the boys were fed 
He has died on Tuesday last. 

The train leir before he came to /^‘^kation. ( 

No sooner 1 reached the place he left it. 

The teacher asked the boys why were they making 
noise. 

He worked hard that he may pass the examination. 
There is no girl’s school in our village. 
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^10, No one is more punctual than me.' 

^1. He has been suffering since two montas. 

1* " He has arrived here yesterday. 

13. He refused that he said this* 

14. I prefer this book more than that. 

15. He availed the mail train. 

16. He will accompany with us. 

17. 1 shall await for your return. 

18. We did not tell him when he will meet him. 

19. The English is a difficult language. 

20. There is an intimacy between him and I. 

2x. I shall comply your request. 

22. Two or tiirce gallons was all wc could bring from 
the muddy little trickle. 

23. He is working io'c the upliftment of the rural 
people. 

j* 

24. He was p ;sent in the court to give witness. 

25. 1 doubt him to be the thi-f. 

26. He explained to mr how it was done. 

27. The coui.try will be perished if people <lo not w>jrk 
har^i. 

2S. This event wa* happened long, long ago, 

29. I forbid you not lo go there, 

30. The dramas of Kalidas are superior than man 5 ’’ other 
poets, 

31. Md eepless night i spent. 

32. I tolo' j I have lost all interests in stamp ’ 
collecting. 

33. All his life he has and still continues to rise ut 4 '' 
o’clock. 

3i. Walk ng in the garden, a snake bit him. 

35. cannot be too careful of his gcod manners. 
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(e) There wijjf‘o’e aa interval of ten minutes between J 
each act {two acts), 

(f) Acharya Bhave is a man of childish simpliciK^ 
(childlike). 

(g) Goodness consists of being honest and kind (in). 

(h) I did not know of him leaving the town (his). 


(a) 

(« 

(c) 

id) 

ie) 

if) 

ig) 
(h) 



1965 

I am desirous to visit Delhi (of visiting). 

The man inquired as to whether his brother had 
come (omit as to ). 

The servant vras granted leave of four days (for). 
This time an examiner from another school will 
see our answer-papers (looj/'into). 

A boy should hear what his teacher says (listen to). 
He filled water in the bucket (the hu^^t with water). 
He called me as a fool ( omit "as* ). ^ 

The gentleman was my neighbour seven years 
before ( a}>o ). 


Exercist^a on Correction of Errors 

I 

He could not avail the opportunity. 

He said he will not come here. 

Each of the boys were fed 

He has died on Tuesday last. ,■ ''j 

The train itic before he came to ^^^'"'station. ( 

No sooner 1 reached the place he left it. 

The teacher asked the boys why were they making 
noise. 

He worked hard that he may pass the examination. 
There is no girl's school in our village. 


S. 

9. 
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^10. No one is more punctual than me.' 

He has been suffering since two monciis. 

1^’ ’ He has arrived here yesterday. 

33, He refused that he said this, 

14. I prefer this book more than that. 

15. He availed the mail train. 

16. He will accompany with us. 

17. I shall await for your return. 

18. We did not tell him when he will meet him. 

19. The English is a difficult language. 

20. There is an intimacy between him and I. 

2‘a. I shall comply your request. 

22. Two or three gallons was all we could bring from 
the muddy little trickle. 

23. He is working foV the upliftment of the rural 
people. 

A 

24. He was p .‘sent in the court to give witness. 

25. I doubt Inin to be the thitf. 

26. He plained to me bow it was done. 

27. The cotiiifry w;U be perished if people do not work 
har^. 

28. This event was happened long, long ago. 

29. I forbid you not to go there, 

30. The dramas of Kalidas are superior than many other 
po^’ts. ^ 

31. Ma eepless night 1 spent. 

32. I tola- j , I have lost all interests in stamp 
«# 

^ collecting. 

33. All his life he has and still continues to rise at 4 
o'clock. 

3l. Walk.ng in the garden, a snake bit him. 

35., cannot be too careful of his good manners. 
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36. She grand-son whom she liked very much 

and him under her protection. 

37 . He asked what was the meaning of the wordi^ 

38. Unless you do not try, you cannot succeed. 

39. I came across a beggar in the street. 

40. This is the poet, who, as is kncwn to everybody, 
the* world admire. 

41. I forbid you from going there. 

42. His face resembles to his father’s 

43. Both of them are goody but this is the best of the 
two. 

44. Compare his answer to mine. 

45. I want two cupsful of sugar. 

46. When nine years old, my grandfather died. 

47. She took it up with her uoth hands. 

48. He behaved most gentlemanly. 

49. You will either obey me, or I wiUiPunish you. 

50. No more painful ezample of this Cc.nnot be given. 

51 . You may consider it a great luck. 

52. This is only a part and parcel of the coronation 
ceremony. 

53. I do not know that when he will come. 

54. The patient is very better today. 

55. I have nothing to say on the contrary. 

56. I shall of course come here tomorr/'s*^. 

57. The poor man blew out his bra^'^t^ bidding hia 

wife good-bye with a pistol. / 

53 . No sooner did he hear hisfatir-i's death, be 8WO^ ncd 
>* 

away. 

59. He ordered for my dismissal. 

60. He should refrain to do evil. 

61. The sun will rise before an hour. 
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■62* Men work because they may emV ^ing. 

^63 Two years passed since my father 
He was hung for murder. 

6:/. He talks English well. 

66. He returned to his village, walking with his foot. 

67. I did not see no one in the shop. 

68. Prof. S. B. Ghosh Esq. is a learned man. 

69. He is always capable for doing hard work. 

70. Of the two pieces buy the least costly. 

71. He is senior than me. 

72. Uncle studied in United States. 

t3. Motor cars run so fastly that people coming along 
the road have to be too careful. 

74. A modest man does not boast his merits. 

75. He excels to speak ^English. 

76. You are right to hold that opinion. 

77. Your faul" admits no excuse. 

78. I Will SL iy inform to the police. 

79. The school will be closed after a few days. 

80. The man is too strong. 

81. He pointed out that he has received no further 
information. 

82. Lions £.re both found in Asia and Africa. 

83. ' I sat under the feet of that great teacher. 

84. I shall prevent you to do it. 

85. H * re senior to me by two years. 

86. He - n absent since the last two days. 

1>7. I prefer to te than to read. 

88. The climate bl India is hotter than England. 

89. It is I who is to blame. 

*90. He refused his fault. 

-91. I shall enquire from him about it. 
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92. Hesa^ he is reading history. 

93. He haj sufiEering since two months. 

94. I congratulated him for his success. 

95. Ganga flows into Bay of Bengal. 

96. He refrained me to go there. 

97. He is capable for doing anything. 

98. He went home directly from the station. 

99. The gentleman lives at Delhi. 

100. Rabindranath is greater than any poet in thcr 
’ world. 



RART" VI 

JOINING AND SPLITTING OF SENTENCES 




Section 1 

SPLITTING UP OF SENTENCE./ 

The Sentences 

Horses run. 

Bright stars shine at night. 

Our country is now free. 

Each of the above groups of words make complete sense. 
These groups of words arc called Sentences, 

A Sentence is a group of woids so arranged as td make 
complete sense. 

Subject and Predicate 

Dogs bark. 

The Indians arc not cowards. 

Rabindranath was a gre< t poet. 

The Ganga falls into the Bay of Bengal. 

Alexendar the ireat invaded India with a large army. 
Each of the bve sentences may be divided into two 
parts : 

Subject Predicate 

Dogs bark 

The Indians are not cowards 

Rabindranath was a great poet 

The Ganga falls into the Bay of Bengal 

Alexander the Great invaded India with a large 

army 

The first ^ the Subject, i.e., what we are talkin' 

aboi- . 

The second part is the Predicate i.e., what we say jc 
the Subject. 

The Subject is a word or group of words denoting the 
person or thing we talk about. 
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The Predi^affit^ u word or group of words which is said 
about the Subjfhi 


Ealargement of Subject and Predicate 

w 

The boy looks at the moon. 

In this sentence the Subject is composed of two words, 
but here the noun hoy is the main word of the Subject, 
Bjy is the ^ubject-word. 

The main word which constitutes the Subject is called the 
Subject-word^ 

In thi*! sentence the Predicate is composed of four words, 
but here the verb looks is the main word of the Predicate. 
Looks is the Predicate-word or Predicate-verb, 

The main tvord ivhich constitutes the Predicate is called 
the Predicate-word or Predicate-verb. 

A sentence mi 5 ' be compo&c'd of the Subject-word and 
the Predica:e-word, but a sentence can be enlarged by 
adding words, phra>es or clauses to them®^ 

The word or firoup of words which is k. ^‘•2 to enlarge the 


Subject is called the Enlargement of the Subject-word. 

The word or group of words which is used to enlarge the 
Predicate is called the Adverbial Expansion or Enlargement of 


the Predicatcmword. 

Subject 
Beys 
The bays 
The little boys 
who come home in the 
evening 

The Verb 
The boys sleep. 

The horses run. 

The flowers bloom. 


Predicate 

see 

see the moont^ 
see the briglv 

see the shining 

likeL r.amond in the s- 

and Its Object 
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In the above examples the vt,.’, ■ run and bloom 

^ have no object, and can complete meaning of the 
1 -edicate without the help of any object. These are 
liL. ransitive verbs. 

An Intransitive Herb has no object, 

I saw a tiger. 

We ate mangoes. 

He reads a book. 

In the above examples the verb saw^ ate and reads have 
each an object, and c-innot complete the meaning of the 
Predicate without any object. These arc Transitive Verbs'. 

A Transitive He?b has an object. 

The object of a Transitive Verb can be enlarged by adding 
a word or a group of w<. ■d.s to it ; 

I saw a tiger. 

I saw a fcfg iger. 

I saw a bi^ -iger moving about in the forest. 

The Verb and Its Complement 

The sun is bright. 

The boys became angry. 

He grew wise. 

In the above examples the intransitive verbs is, became 
and gre -' lot complete the meaning of the predicate 

without "■'dp of any other wofd. These verbs are 

Intransitive i/e. f Incomplete Predication. 

The Intransitive Verb which cannot complete ti. 'g 

of the Predicate without the help of any other word^ is call 
an Intransitive Verb of Incomplete Predication, 

In the above examples the words bright, angry and arise 
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-are used to help to complete the meaning of the 

Predicate. Thes^)^ords are Complements* 

A Complement is the word or %rowo af words which 
a verb to complete the meaning of the Predicates. 

The Complement to an intransitive Veib is called a 
Suhjectwe Complement. 

We made him our leader. 

The p'^lice set him free. 

He appointed him clerk. 

Here the transitive verbs made, set and appointed cannot 
complete the meaning of the Predicate without the help of 
the complements our leader^ free, and clerk. These aie 
Transitive Verbs of Incomplete Predication, 

The Transitive Verb of Incomplete Predication takes a 
Complement after its object to coinplete the meaning of the 
. Predicate* 

The complement to a 
Objective Complement. 


transitive verb^J^ called an 


ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES 
The Simple Sentence 

Horses run fast. 

The man is wise. 

Having returned home, he found his fathe^^ 'i>T 
Each of the above sentences contain|j^^^ verb 

on/ •, : ^ez- 

f j 

• ' 1 ate Simple Sentences. 

A simple sentence contains only one finite verb . 

N. B. A simple sentence may contain mote than one 
subject: 
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One subject—Arun is my friend. 

Two subjects—Arun and Bimal arc my ftiends. 


j mylri 


The Subject-Word 

A noun is generally used as the subject-word of a 
sentence. But any other word or group of swords used as 
a noun can also be used as subject : 

1. A Noun—Boys go home. 

2. A Pronoun — He can run. 

3. An Adjective —The virtuous alone are happy. 

4. A Simple infinitive— To lie is a sin. 

5. A Gerund—Swimming is a good exercise. 

6. A Veibul Noun—The reading of novels is delightful. 

7. A Present Partici^e—The dying were not cared for. 

8. A Past Participle— 1 he wretched were turned out 
of the palace. M 

9. A PhrMe—How to meet him is a question. 


Enlargement to the Subject-Word 

An adjcc*tivc is generally used to enlarge the subject- 
word. But a word or group of words used as an adjective 
may also be t|j£ enlargement of the subject : 

1. 4pnai\-A gold ring is lost. 

2. Apposition—Mr, Sen, outteache,r^ 

se man. 

3. A Noun in the Possessive Case—BimaVs 
naughty. 

4. A Possessive Pronoun — JMy pen is lost. 

Ln Adjective —A poor man is coming. 
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6. A Preseftf^I^articiple —A rolling stone gathers 
no moss. 

7, A Past Participle —A burnt child dreads the fire. 

8, A Participle Phrase —A boy disobeying his teacher can 
never shine in life. 

9. A Gerundial Infinitive —A chaii* to sit on was offered 
to him. 

10. A Preposition with its Object — \ man of courage never 
loses heart 


Division of the Subject 

A beautiful thing is admired by all 
Alcxcnder, kiUt*; of Macodon. die ’ of fever. 

Arun, my friend, tried heart and soul to save the boy. 

Subject .. j Prdi -ate 

Subject-word ! Enlai»2cmeiit j 

; I 

thing ! A, Kautiful j is admired by all 

Alexander ; king of Maccdou, died of fever 

Arun I my friend j tried heart and soul to 

i i 

' ! save the ; 

I I 


ei „ 

r* 

Division of the Predicate 

The girl was singing a sad song. 

The horse is swift of foot. 
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CThe Ganga flows to the sea. 

^ey beat the boy black anJ blue. 
—--- 

Subject Prrd 


The ^irl 
The horse 


They 



Predicate 

Finite 

verb 

! j 

Object 'F.nlarge- 
to 

j j tiie ub- 

1 ject 

1 1 

Comple 

meat- 

was 

singing 

, song a, sad 

1 

is 

-— — 

swift 

flows 

— • — 



boy 


comple- , pension 
ment j 


to the 
sea 

black 
j and 
I blue 


The Object 

A noun or ijiy other word used as a noun is generally 
used as the object of a transitive verb : 

1. A Noun —I lielpi^d the boy. 

2. A helped him. 

3. An helped the poor. 

^ An ’ The boy likes to plav. 

W A Gerund —I TSfe playing. 

6. A Verbal Noun —I like the readmg of books. 

7. A Present Participle —I helped the diing. 

8. A Past Participle —He helped the wretched. 

9; ^hrase —1 know how to swim. 
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^J^folargement to the Object 

An adjective or any other woid used as an adjecti' e is 
'used to enlarge the object : 

1. A Noun —He has lost the gold ring. 

2. A Noun in Apposition —We respect Mr sen, our 
teacher, 

3. A Noun in the Possessive Case —I helped BimaVs 
brother. 

4. A Possessive Pronoun —I have lost my pen. 

5. An Adjective —I helped a poor man. 

6. A Present Participle —i saw a running train. 

7. A Past Participle —Don’t pluck the fadtd flower. 

8- A Participle Phrase —I overcame the boy going along 
the road. 

9. A Gerundial Infinitive —I was given a chair to sit on, 
10. A Preposition with its Object —Everyone admires a 
man of courage, 

The' Complement 


Different parts of speech may be used as complement to 
a Verb of Incomplete Predication ; 

1. A Noun—I called him a fool, 

2. An Adjective—The man is blind, 

3. A Preposition with its object —1 set him at hberty, 

4. An Infinitive —We heard him sing, 

5. A Present Participle —1 found him^^l/' 

' ^ Past Participle —I found him/^ 

ei I Adverb —He has fallen as/er 


Enlargement to the Complement 

Different parts of speech may be used as the enlargement 
of a complement: 
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L 

Z 


An Adjective —He is a lame man. 

A Noun in the Possessive C^je^lthis seems Aruw’s 
ball. ^ 


A Possessive Pronoun —This is his book. 

?. A Noun in Apposition —He is Arun, my friend, 

5. An Emphasizing Pronoun —Was that he himself ? 

6. A Preposition with its object —He is a man of rank. 

7. An Adverb —The scenery is very charming. 

8. An Adverb Phrase —The problem is how to meet him 
at his office. 


Adverbial Hxpansioa 

An Adjective — The boy stood alone. 

2. An Adverb — The bird sang siveetly. 

3. An Adverb Phrase — He blessed me heart and soul, 

4. An Adverbial Object —He has gone home. 

5. A PurtKtple —He left the place insulted. 

6. A Geruni^l Infinitive — I went to see him. 

7. A PreoosMon with its object —They came by boat. 

8. An AbsWmte Phrase—The sun having set, I went foi 
a walk. 


Splittiog up of a Simple Sentence into its Component Parts 
The analysis of a simple sentence is to split up the 
sentence into its compooant parts. 

A simple sentence can be divided into two main parts : 

1. The Subject which again contains the parts as 
follows: 

(a) ■pnsfwbbjcct-word 


I ^ 


ment 


(a) ■^naw^bjcct-woi 

(b) ‘r^ment 

The Predih^ whi 
follows : 

{a) The Finite verb 
(h) Object 


which again centains 
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(c) Enlarfrement to the Object 

(d) Compl^ient 

(e) Enlargement to the Complement 

(f) Adverbial Expansion 

Wc give below analyses of a few simple sentences in 
running form : 

1. The brave hunter killed a big tiger with an arrow, 

•t 

This is a simple sentence containing the following parts : 

Subject—The brave hunter 

Subject-word —hunter 

Enlargement —the, brave 

Predicate—killed a big tiger with an arrow. 

Finite Verb —killed 
Object —tiger 

Enlargement to the object —a, big^ 

Adverbial Expansion —with an arrow. 

2. The little boys saw the bright star sh*‘\ing in the sky. 

This is a simple sentence containing the :^^llowing parts : 
Subject —The little boys 
Subject-word —boys 
Enlargment —the, little 

Predicate—saw the bright star shining in the sky 
Finite Verb —saw 
Object —star 

Enlargement to the ohjcet—tbj. bright, shir‘'*g in the sky. 

3. All the K.hildren ivere very glad to j Giant^s 

^''den, 

i simple sentence containingClae following partw . 
Subject—All the children 
Subject-word —'C h il dren 
Enlargement —All, the 
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Predicate—were very glad to play ijyhe Giant's garden 
Finite Veih —were 
Complement —glad 

^^n/flrgement to the Complement —very 
Adverbial Expansion —to play in the Giant’s garden 

4. Crown and glory of life is character. 

This is a simple sentence containing the fol4 jwing parts : 

Subject—ch ar act er 

Predicate—is crown and glory of life 

Finite Verb —is 

^Complement —crown and glory 
Enlargement to the Complement —of life 

5. The sun having set., all the boys returned home. 

This is a simple senterAre containing the following parts : 
Subject—all the boys 
Subiect'uord-mboys 
Enlargemer\^^l\^ the 

Predicate—The sun having set, returned home 
Finite Verb —returned 

Adverbial Expansion —the sun having set, hom» 

We give below the analyses of a few simole s^'ntenccs in 
abular form ; 


1. No burns for ever. 



Prfid’c^ ^ 
7j\pqir‘9ion ^ 


Finite verb 


burns 


mOi pvf'r 
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2. The old man told us a nice Uttle story in the evening. 

- 


Subjeob 


Subjecb-EDlarge- 


word 


man 


meat 



Predicate 

i 

^ ' Ealar^jement 
; of the 
Ohpct 


m, story 


a, mca 
little 


■ -y- 

Adverbial 

Expaasion 


ia the 
evening 


3 . Then the King set all the prisoners free. 
Subject ' Predicate 


Siihjpct- 

word 

Bnlarge- 

inent 

1 

Finite 

Verb 

1 

1 

Object ! 

Ef largo- 
ineut ijf 
the 

0^]ect 

Gomp^e- 

nient 

4 

Adverbial 

Expansion 

King 

i 

1 

1 

1 the 

! 

set 

prisoners 

all, the 

\\tvI ' 

j 

Then 


4. Ail the bovs left the place dissatisfied. 


Subject 


Predicate 


1 S 

» i 


\ FinUe : Object 

/ nt i Verb 

CJ,, / 


boys 


I 


All, the 


left 


ii't .•- 

, ; A verbial 

^ ! E.ipausic 

ol/^rCt i 


Ealar^^e 


place 


the 


dissatisfied 
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5. A man, comivg from the next beat our old dog 

^^ost deid u?ith a stick. 


Subject i PrecILate 


Subject 

word 

1 

Enlarge-' 

moat 

( 

P nite 
Vierb 

Object 

Eul^-rge- 
aient of 
tne 

O^j'^ot 

Oomp- 

lement 

Eularge- 
tnont ot 
the Cotn- 
jjlemeft. 

A d ver- 
bial 
Expan¬ 
sion 

mm 

A, com¬ 
ing from 
the n‘iXt 
village 

beat 

' 

dog 

1 

1 

1 

our, old 

dead 

almost 

wdth 

a 

stick 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 
W 

(c) 

(/) 

(h) 

ii) 

0 ) 

ik) 

( 1 ) 

(m) 


Eicercifle 

Analxse the f(blowing Simple Sentences : 

The city of Calcutta was once the capital of India. 
The Ii,»c ^irls sang mcrr ly. 

The the bright moon shining in the sky. 

The sun having risen, the hunters got down from 


the tree. 

The moon shines br»ght in the sky. 

'Vhc poor little swallow grew colder and colder. 

The* women with bags of rice on their heads are 
going home. 

Th^^d man appears to be very himgry. 

expects every man to do his duJ^L 

shine in life without chcr^^'Vi^ 

A bird is worth two in the 

My father having died, I took charge of the 7. 

A hunter, hailing from Nagpur, killed the ferociouJ 
tiger With an arrow. 

A stone thrown by a certain boy hurt the old 
woman walking along the road. 
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(o) A little b^oas flown into my room bearing in its^ 
wings the fragrance of forest flowers. 

(p) The people living in glass houses should not throw 
stones. 


ANALYSIS OF COMPLEX SENTENCES 


The Clause 


All is not gold that glitters. 

That the moon has no light is known to all. 

In the above examples the groups of words in italics 

t 

contain a subject and a predicate of their own, but form the 
part of a longer sentence. These groups of words arc 
Clauses. 

The Clause is a group of words having subject and 
I predicate of its own but forming pirt of a longer sentence. 

Kinds of Clauses 

All is not gold that glitters. 

The clause All is not gold is not dependent on any other 
clause and can be treaici as a complete sentence. Such a 
clause is known as Principal or Main Clause, 


The Principal or Main Clause is not dependent on any 
other clause and can he treated as a complete sentence. 


All is not gold that glitters. 





L&reJ;.«, leuse that glitters cannot esn;;;*' --* . "complete 

^ JP' r 

j,the principal cliuse All if \ gold. Such a 

I •* r ' 

dausVi. ^^^jJ,epcndent or Subordinate Claut 


A Depen Subordinate Clause depends upon the 

Principal complete its sense. 

A subord clause is used as a noun, adjeefive or 

adverb. i 
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Co-ordinato Glauses 

^He came in and I went out, 

I do not know where he has gone and when he will come 
back. 


In the first example two Principal Clauses have been 
joined together by a co-ordinating conjun|:tion. In the 
second example two subordinate clauses have been joined 
together by a Co-ordinating ccnjunction. Each of these 
clauses is a Co-ordinate Clause, 


^ The clauses which are joined togHher by a co-ordinating 
conjunction are known as Co-ordinate Clauses, 

The word Co-ordinate means of equal rank, and so the 

co-ordinate clauses are said to be co-ordinate to one another. 

« 

Kinds of Subordinate Clauses 
That the moM has no lis.ht known to me. 

Here the si3®oH|j^te clause the moon has no light is used 
as a subject to the finite verb is, and therefore is doing the 
functic>n of a noun. Such a subordinate clause is known as 
a Noun Clause, 

The suhor4inate clause doing the function of a noun is 
called a Noun Clause. 


A Noun Clause may be used as follows ; 

*^10 a sentence — That he is greedu is known 

' • 4 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 





Object to t,, ^nsitive verb —I know that 
Object to a preposition —The house will Be^'^ jl for 
what it is worth. ' 


5 . 


Complement to a verb —This is how he betrayed me. 
Apposition to a noun —The notion that he is greedy 


^ is wrong. 
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All is not gcldt^( 2 £ glitters. 

In the above example the subordinate clause that glitifjrs 
is qualifying the noun gold like an adjective. Such a clause 
is an Adjective Clause. 

The subordinate clause doing the function of an adjective 
is culled an Adjective clause . 

I 

The Adj‘’ctive clsusc may be used as follows ; 

1. Qualifying a noun —This is the boy who stole my 
books. 


2. Qualifying a pronoun—He who.is poor is negf 2- 
cted by all. 

I shall call on you if you write to me. 

In the above example the siiborc/.natc clause if you write 
tome has been used as an adverb to modify the verb ca/Z. 
Such a clause is an Adverb clause. 

The subordinate clause doing the 
is called an Adverb Clause. 

The Adverb clause may be used as follows : 

1. Modifying an adjective —I am sorry that you are 
ill. 


of an adverb 


2. Modifying a i>erh —I shall sleep when you will" 
come hack, 

i 
N 

3. .^.Modifying an adverb —He worke^^7j ird that 
hii’di- tired, 

|torJin Ij ig conjunction is us^ * join a subordini^^ 
pr ncipul cl iubo, but sometimes hot^when, what, w 'lerh etev 
UaoJ as connecting woids. 

N-B. The-Tlelativo pronouns and Relative adverbs are used to join a 
Subordinate clause to the Piincipal clause. 


noun 



IN'. B. Almost all the Siboidinate conjunctions are used to^\oln a 
Subordinate Adveih clause to the Principal clause^ 
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The Complex Sentenc^ 

That Arun is. your friend is known to me. 

The flower that smiles today fades tcmoirow. 

The mice will play when the cat ts away. 

. -In the above examples all the sentences contain a 
principal clause and a subordinate clause. Siich sentences 
are Complex Sentences, 

A Complex Sentence contains a Principal Clause and one 
or more Subordinate Clauses, 


Splitting up of Complex Sentences' into their 
Component Parts 

a 

/ know that the earth is round. 

Sympathy isMhe golden hey which unlocks the treasures 
of wisdom, 

I was away when he called on me. 

We can break up the Clauses in the above sentences as 
follows : • ' 


Principal Clause 

-. 

JlSympatby is th^-^den key 


Subordinate Clause 


(that) the earth if 


; d.tK<q?| i 

I which unlocks th 

of wisadom f 


I was away 


when he called on me 
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Now let US seeChe functions done by each of the above*' 
Clauses: 


Clauses 

Kinds of 
Clause 

Counoebive 

Function 

(a) I know 

Principal 

Clause 



(6) iiho earth is 
round 

Subordinate ' 
Noun Clause 

that 

object to the tran¬ 
sitive verb know 
in (a) e- 

__ , 

(a) Sympathy is the 
golden key 

Principal 

Clause 

r 

1 

(6) which unlocks 
the treasures of 
wisdom 

Subordinate 
i Adjective 
Clause 

(which) 

1 . 

•r"’’ 

- qulifving the 

H noun key in (a) 

0- 

(a) I was away 

i 

Principal 

Clause 

f 

1 

1 

i 

(6) when he called 
on mo 

1 

; Subordinate 
Adverb 
' Clause 

when 

1 modilving the 
j vr«-h was in (,«,) 

1 


I 




The ,’ss of splitting up of aCompJ^^ .. .itenceis 
knlf"'' ■^ ise Analysis. 

c' * ** 

split up a few Complex Sentences into theu 
component parts and show their relations to one another, in 
running form : 

1. The thought came to a certain king that he ^ipould 
never fail if he always knew three things. 
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'' This is a Complex Sentence contalSkig *tbe clauses as 

f(^ows : 

(a) The thought came to a certain king—Principal 
clause. 

(b) That he would never fail—Subordinate Noun 

clause, Case in Apposition with the ncun thought 
in (a), • 

(c) If he always knew three things—Subordinate 
Adverb clause, modifying the verb fail in (6). 

2. The king^ therefore^ sent messengers throughout his 
kiifigd'tm^ promising a large sum of money to anyone who 
would show him hoiv to know the right time for every action^ 
how to chjose the right people to advise him, and how to judge 
what was the most importq^t thing for him to do. 

This is a Complex Sentence containing the following 
Clauses : h 

(a) The-Hj||b|^jherefore, sent messengers throughout 
his kingdom, promral^ a large sum of money to anyone— 
Principal Clause. 

(b) Who would show him how to know the right 
time for every action, how to choose the right people to 
advise him, arM how to judge—Subordinate Adjective clause 
qualifying the pronoun any one in (a). 

(c) What was the most important thing for him to 

do—Sub(l|^aat>ing Noun clause, object to tjj^^transitive 
verb judge fa (by. M 


^3. There wai once a young man who w 
healthy and enjoyed his work. ^ ^ 

This is a Complex Sentence containing the following 
clauses: 

(gd There was once a young man—Principal Clause. 
Who was strong and healthy—Subordinate 
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Adjective claus^ qualifying the noun man in (a). anS 
co-ordinate to (c). 

(c) (Who enjoyed his work—Subordinate Adjective 
clause qualifying the noun man in (ci) and co-orcinate to (b). 

Connection : and 

4. One of the things all boys and girls are going to learn 
before ve' v long is that they are fragile little things in a 
dangerous world. 

This is a Complex Sentence containing the following 
clauses: 

(а) One of the things is—Principal Clause. 

(б) (that) all boys and girls are going to learn before 
very long—Subordinate Adjective Clause qualifying the noun 
things in (a). 

(c) that they are fragile little third's in a dangerous 
world—Subordinate Noun Clause, compleii ''nt to the verb 
is in (a). r 

5 Most of them ivould give all the money thev have to 
get your health and strength, your good teeth and nice hair. 

This is a Complex Sentence, containing the following 
clauses : 

{a) Most of them would give all the raciiey—Principal 
Clause. 

(h) (that) they have to get your health strength, 

ycyiT gq;/ iV th and nice hair—Subordinate Adjective clause, 
ito noun money m (a). ^ 

^W^unded so siveet to his ears that he thought it must 
he the king's musicians passing by. 

This is a Complex Sentence containing the following 
clauses: ^ 

(a) It sounded so sweet to his cars—Principal |r^ause 
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(£») that he thought—Subordinate Adverb Clause, 
odifymg the adjective sweet in (a), 

^c) (that) it must be the king's musicians passing by— 
Subordina'te Noun Clause, object to the transitive verb 
thought in (6). 

7. King Pluto knew that he mu>t hasten away with his 
prize lest Ceres should discover her loss. 

This is a Complex Sentence containing the following 
clauses : 


(a) King Pluto knew—Principal Clause. 

{b) that he must hasten away with his prize— 
Sulfcrdinate Noun Clause, object to the transitive verb 
knew in {a), 

(c) lest Ceres should discover her loss—Subordinate 
Adverb clause, modifying ^he veib hasten in (5). 


8. Proserpine^ knew that the nymph of the stream had 


recognized her^ 
of the stream ri 



tried to save her by making the waters 


This is a Complex Sentence containing the following 
clauses : 


(a) Proserpine knew—Principal Clause. 

[b) that the nymph of the stream had recognised 
her—Subordin*ate Noun Clause, object to the transitive verb 
knew in a) and Co-ordinate to (c). 


(c) (|^t the nymph of the strcaTi) bad tried to save her 

by makin^^e waters of the stream rise—Subor N(gj|n 

cl wse, object to the transitive verb Ifneii'in i 

ruinate to (b), 

Connective —and 

9. She hoped that in some wav the girdle might reach 
Ceres and help her to find her loit daughter. 
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This is a complex sentence containing the following^ 
clauses : (P 

(а) She hoped—Principal Clause. ^ 

(б) That in some way the girdle might reach* Ceres—Sub¬ 
ordinate Noun clause, object to the transitive verb hoped in 
(a) and co-ordinate to (c) 

(c) (the girdle might) help her to find her lost 
daughter—Subordinate Noun clause, object to the transitive 
varb hoped in (a) and co-ordinate to {h) 

Connective —and 

10. Stooping to see what it was, she picked up the girdle 
which Proserpine had long ago thrown to the water nymph,k 

This is a complex Sentence containing the following 
clauses - 

{a) Stooping to see, she picked, up the girdle—Principal 
clause. 

(h) what it was—Subordinate Noun ^ Clause, object to 
the transitive verb see in (a) ^ 

(c) which Proserpine had long ago "thrown to the water 
nymph—Subordinate Adjective clause, qualifying the noun 
girdle in (a) 

Lastly we are to analyse all the clauses of a complex 
sentence like simple sentences. 

One day as Odysseus was wandering outside the camp, he 
met a stranger, a %vise man who told him that ther^ ^was an 
ancient vr/- concerning Troy, which said thuV> the city 
‘\ captured so long as the holy statue of Athene 
ret^L ' ^ ^ jr temple in the city, 

1.^ This is a Complex Sentence containing the following 
clauses; 

(a) he met a stranger, a wise man—Principal Clause 
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(b) one day as Odysseus was wandering outside the camp 




^Subordinate Adveib clause, modifying verb met in (a) 
^(c) who told him— Subordinate Adjective clause, 
qualifying the noun man in (a). 

(d) that there was an ancient prophecy concerning 
Troy—Subordinate Noun clause, object to the transitive verb 
told in (c) 

(e) Which said—Subordinate Adjective •clause, quali¬ 
fying the noun prophecy in (d). 

{f) that the city would never be captured so long— 
Subordinate Noun clause, object to the transitive verb said 
in ^ (e). 

(g) as the holy statue of Athene remained in her temple 
in the city—Subordinate Adverb clause, modifying the 
adjective long in (/}. 


ANALYSIS OF CLAUSE 
He met a stra er, a wise man 
Subject— 

Predicate—iSt 
Finite verb —met 
Object —stranger. 

Enlargement to the object —a, a wise man 



ia) 


nger, a wise man 




ANALYSIS OF CLAUSE {b) 

One day as Odysseus was wandering outside the camp 
Sub j 8ct—Od y sscus 

Predi^e—One day as, was wandering.outsidf^^'^j^ camp 
Finite Verb —was wandering 
dverhial Expansion —One day, as, outsic^^ 


ANALYSIS OF CLAUSE (c) 
Who told him 
Subject—who 
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Predicate—told him 


Finite verb—to 
Object —him 



ANALYSIS OF CLAUSE (d) 

That there was an ancient prophecy concering Troy 

Subject—an ancient prophecy concering Troy 

Su^ject’WOT^d —prophecy 

Enlargement —an, ancient, concering Troy 

Predicate—there was 

Finite verb —w^as 

Adverbial Expansion-^there 

Connective —that 


ANALYSIS OF CLAUSE (e) 

Which said 
Subject—which 


Predicate—said 


ANALYSIS OS’ CLAU^f^s:i 
that the city would never be captuitfd so long 
Subject—the city 
Subject-word —city 
Enlargement —the 

Predicate—would never be captured so long 
Finite verb — would be captured 
Adverbial Expansion — never, as long 


Conner 'iye —that 

v‘ " an I jysis of clause (g) 

V, auly statue of Athene remained in her temple' 
« t' -• 

the city. 

Subject—the holy statue of Athene 
5 ubject-word —s t a tue 
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Enlargement —the holy, of Athene ^ 
Predicate—remained in her temple in the city 
^Finite verb —remained 

Adverbial Expansion —in her temple in the city 
Connective —^as 


2. The prior, whose duty it is to let nothing escape him in 
the behaviour of his children in religiony resolved to keep a ‘ 
watch over Barnaby. 

This is a Complex Sentence containing the following 
clauses : 


The prior resolved to keep a watch over 
Barnaby—Principal Clause. 

(b) Whose duty it is to let nothing escape him in the 
behaviour of his children in religion—Subordinate Adjective 
clause, qualifying the noun prior in (a). 



rAz:ys/5 of clause (a) 

The prior keep a watch over Barnaby 

Subject—The prior 
Subject-word — prior 
Enlargement — the 

Predicate—resolved to keep a watch over Baranaby 
Finite Verl^—-resolved 

Adverbial Expansion —to keep a watch over Barnaby 


ANALYSIS OF CLAUSE ib) 

Who^ duty it is to let nothing escape tj|c 

beliaviour of his chilJren in religion 
'W Subject—it, to let nothing escape him in 
of his children in religion 
Formal Subject— it 

’p Real subject —to let nothing escape him in the behaviours 
of hiSjAildren in religion 
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Predicate—Wh“>se duty is 

Finite verb —is 

Complement —duty 

Enlargement to the complement —whose 

3. When the starving people ame to Ceres and begged 
her to resume her duties and to be their friend again^ Ceres 
answered that, until Proserpine was founds she could think only 
of her childy and could not care for the neglected earth. • 

This is a Complex Sentence containing the following 
clauses : 


(a) Ceres answerd—Principal Clause 

(b) When the starving people came to Ceres—Subordi* 
nate Adverb clause, modifying the verb answered in (a) and 
Co-ordinate to (c). 

(c) (When the starving people) begged her to resume 

her duties and to be their friend again—S l' ordinate Adverb 
clause, modifying the verb answered in (a), nd Co-ordinate 
to (&). ^ ‘ 

id) Until Proserpine was found—Subordinate Adverb 
clause, modifying the verbs think in (e) and care in (f), 

(e) That she could think only of her child—Subordinate 
Noun clause, object to the transitive verb answerd in (a) 
and Co-ordinate to (f). 


if) (that she) could not care for the neglected earth— 
Subordinate Noun clause, object to the transf Ve verb 

and Co-ordinate to (c). 


S- 


-and, and 

ANALYSIS OF CLAUSE (a) 


Ceres answered 
Sabject—Ceres 
Pi edicate—answered 
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ANALYSIS OF CLAUTSf (6) 

'When the starving people came to Ceres 
Subject—the starving people 
Subject-word —people 
Enlargement —the, starving 
Predicate—when, came to Ceres 
Finite verb —came 

Adverbial Expansion —when, to Ceres 

ANALYSIS OF CLAUSE (c) * 

( When the starving people ) begged her to resume he^ 
^uties and to be their friend again 
Subject—( the starving people ) 

Subject-word —(people) 

Enlargement —(the, starving) 

Predicate—begged l^er to resume her duties and to be 
their friend a^n 

Finite i^erbwbegged 

Adverbial Exp^sion —to resume her duties and to be 
their friend again. 

ANALYSIS OF CLAUSE (d) 
until Proserpin€ was found 
Subject—Proserpine 
Predicate—was found 
Collective—until 

* ANALYSIS OF OLAUS'E (e) 

that she could think only of her child 
Subject—she 

Predicate—could think only of her child 
Finite verb —could 

Adverbial Expansion-^think only of her child 
Qpnnective —that 
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AN^TSIS OF CLAUSE (/) 

(that sbe) could not care for the neglected earth 

Subject—fshc) 

Predicate—could not care for the neglected earth 

Finite verb—could 

Adverbial Expansion —not care for the neglected earth 

Connective—(that) 

Exerciies 

Split up the following complex sentences into their corj^ 

^ ponent parts and show their relations to one another : 

* (a) What cannot be cured must be endured. 

(b) The Bishop said that these were the candlesticks 
which he gave the gentleman. 

(c) When the Giant came back, he saw the children 
were playing in the garden. 

(d) Milton said that he did not educr ^ his daughters 
in the languages because the tongue wa enough for a 
woman. 

(e) They accused her of vanity because once or twice 
she wore the beautiful dress the king gave her. 

(/) The exact time when the theft was committed 
was never found out. 

(g) The Happy Prince looked so sad that the little 
swallow was very sorry. 

(h) An Englishman who had sworn to add a faggot to 

the ^back as she approached. 

U ’n the young grubs reach their full size, they 

chrysalis state, spinning little cocoons i 
which they remain for about ninety days, when they emerge* 
as fully-grown ants, ready for work. 

(y) The only people who were pleased were the snoe|^, 
and the frost. 
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(k) A colony of ants begins in jSk the same way as 
^ family of Ammophila wasps or of earwigs. 

(l) While this activity is constantly going on inside 
the nest, there is a stream of workers engaged on outside 
jobs—workers foraging for food and other material needs of 
the nest, and bringing it in from the vast outer world. 

(m) You cannot speak the truth by saying what you 
think is the truth. 

(n) In every tree that he could see there was a little I 

child. 



were other stories also that I listen to, 
Hindu mythology, from the epics, the 
ahabharata, that my mother and aunt 


(o) While they were trying his hands and making 
lim ready to play his part, the chosen heroes went up the 
ladder into the hollow horse. 

(p) When evening came^ Odysseus made up 
mind to try to steal th(t statue, even though it was kept in 
the temple of ifce goddess in the very centre of Troy. 

iq) Th 
stories from 

Ramayana anT 
used to tell us. 

(r) But more than all these festivals I was interested 
in one annual event in which I played the central part— 
the celebration of the anniversary of my birth. 

{s) He was really very sorry for what he had done. 

(t) Surely I was mad when I listened to Paris. 

^ But the little boy whom the Giant loved was 
never seen again. ^ 

(p) Father’s intervention, when it -^ook 

IS all up, ■ 

(w) In every tree that that was in the garden there 
was a little bird twittering merrily. 

(x) But every time that they attacked the walls the 
Texans drove them back. 
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( 3 ;) Sometime^^as was inevitable in a large family^ ^ 
there were family squabbles. 

2. Analyse fully the following Complex Sentences : 

(a) When you are cycling and see an old man hesita" 
ting on a crossing, don't call him an old fool. 

(b) What will you think if schoolboys make fun of 
you because yod can only move slowly. 

(c) Good manners are also important when you are 
with your friends. 

(d) 1 should be grateful if you would post a letter for 
Vs it is not too much trouble. 

(e) Whenever you are arguing with someone about a 
remember that there is quite a good chance that you 

are wrong, whoever you are and however confident you 
feel about it. 

ANALYSES OF DOUBLE AND MULTIPl* SENTENCES 

,0 

The Double Sentenc^^NL ' 

I got in> but they went out. 

He is poor, nevertheless be is happy. 

In each of the above sentences two principal classes are 
joined together by a co-ordinating conjunction. These are 
Double Sentences. 

A Double Sentence contains two Principal Clauses joined 
together by q." '^ordinating conjunction. 

Vr-nU \ The Multiple Sentence 

Men may come and men may go but 1 go on for ever. 
The above sentence contains three co-ordinate clauses 
joined together by two co-ordinating conjunctions. This is a ^ 
Multipie Sentence, ^ 
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A Multiple Sentence contains three^^ more Principal 
louses joined together by two or more co'Ordinating 
conjunctions, 

N.B. There may be sabordinate elauaee under the principal elaiiMe itt 
the doaUa or multiple sentence t 

Gradually he got strong again but when he was in a train 
or bus he now looked round to see if there was any older 
person in need of a seat, and if there was, he gave 
up his. 

N.B. The Double Sentence or Multiple Sentence isaleo called a Oompound 
Sentence. 


Splitting up of Double or Multiple Senteneea 
into their Component Parts 

If we are to analyse* a Double Sentence or a Multiple 
Sentence, we at^o separate the principal clauses and the 
subordinate cla;Ss that the sentence contains. Then we 
shall have tci^p^lll^n the connective or connectives 
joining the Co-ordinate clauses. This process is known 
as Clause Analysis, 

1. Hg looked at the strong men sitting comfortably in the 
train or bus, a/id then, feeling tired himself noticed how tired 
some of the older people were, who were standing beside him. 

This is a Double Sentence containing the following 
Clauses^ . 

(«) He looked at the strong men sittin^^^^P'^^^^-jjply 
the train or bus—Principal clause, and 




(6) Then (he), feeling tired himself notic'^c^l 
Clause. Co-ordinate to (a). 

(c) How tired some of the older people were—Sub- 
’Brdinate Noun Clause, Object to the transitive verb noticed 

inajl 
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(d) Who vres^^s standing beside him—Subordinate 
Adjective Clause, qualifying the noun people in (c). r 

Connective —and 

2. You have no idea how tired they are at timesy but 
because they do not complain^ you think everything is alrighL 
This is a Double Sentence containing the following 
Clauses: ^ 

(a) You have no idea—'Principal Clause, Co*-ordtnate 
to (d) 


(b) bow tired they arc at times—Subordinate Noun 
Clause, object to be preposition C^bout) understood in (a) 
> after idea. 

-v/c) because they do not complain—Subordinate Adverb 
modifying the verb think in (h). 

(d) You think—Principal Claque, Co-ordinate to (a). 

(e) (that) everything is alri^'iht—Subordinate Noun 
Clause, object to the transitive verb think ^a (d). 

Connective —but 

3, Well, try to mahedife easy for » so- far as you can ; 
and when it is your turn to suffer you will feel happier for 
having helped when you eould. 

This is a Double Sentence containing the following 
Clauses: 

(a) Well, (you) try to make life easy for them so far— 
Principal Clause, and Co ordinate to (d). 

ih) as you can—Subordinate Adverb Clause, J modifying 


tl^ 'f.ve’ \ir in (a), 

\ your turn to suffer—Subordinate Advetb 

Clmnn^, kli’hitying the verb feel in (d). 

(d) you will feel happier for having helped—'Principal 
Clause, Co-ordinate to (a), ^ ■ 

ie) when you could—Subordinate Adverb Clau^^ 
modifying the Perfect Participle having helped in (d < 
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Connectwe —and 

^4. Whatever you may say, always assume that the person 
may overhear, and modify your remarks accordingly. 

^This is a Double Sentence containing the following 

Clauses: 

^ * 

(a) Whatever you may say—Subordinate Adverb 

Clause,.Modifying the verb assume in (6). " • 

(b) iyou) always assume—Principal Clause ^ and Co¬ 
ordinate to (d). 

(c) that the person may overhear—Subordinate Noun 
Clause, object to the transitive verb assume in (6j. 

(d) (you) modify your remarks accordingly—Princip; 
Clause, Co-ordinate to (&j. 

Connective —and 

5. When the cold of autumn strikes down, or when the 
plant on which th^budded off family is feeding begins to run 
dry and wither. and female flies with wings are produced 

and these fly a better plant on which to live. 

This is a Double Sentence containing the following 
Clauses ; 

* (a) When the cold of autumn strikes down—Sub¬ 
ordinating Adverb Clause qualifying the verb are produced 
in {d), and Co-ordinate to (&)• 

(f>) when the plant begins to run dry and wither— 
SuborJiAte Adverb Clause modifying the verb are produced 
in (d) arid Co-ordinate to {a), * * 

(c) on which this budded-off family is 
fdinate Adjective Clause qualifying the noun 

(d) male and female flies with wings are produced— 
jfeincipal Clause and Co-ordinate .to (e). 

K (e) these fly off to seek a*better plan on which to live— 
Kinc^al Clause, Co-ordinate to (d). 
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Connective —or^ ^nd 

6. After the seven years were over he had said all that 
had to say, for his conversation was limitedy and he deherp 
mined to return to his own castle. 

This is a Multiple Sentence containing the follo^ittg. 
Clauses : 

{a) After the seven years were over—Subordinate 
Adveib clause modifying the verb had said in {h). 

(b) he had said all—Principal Clause, and Co-ordinate 
to id) and (e). 

(c) that he had to say—Subordinate Adjective clause, 
qualifying all in (b). 

^{(d) his conversation was limited—Principal Clause, and 
|C^jK>fdiQate to (b) and (c) 

(e) he determined to return tc^his own castle—Principal 
Clause, co-ordinate to (b) and (d). 

Connectives —for, and 

V 

7. When they broke into his house^ \ ^ us was asleep^, 

but ct the noise of their Entrance he started up and seized his 
weapons, while Helen, screaming, tried to run away as soon as 
she saw Menelaus, 

This is a Multipfe Sentence containing the following 
Clauses: 

(a) When they broke into his house—Subordinate 
Adverb clause, modifying the verb was in (b). 

(fe) D$ipbobus was asleep—Principal CIansc)j'’ 5 ind Co*. 

p noise of their entrance he started upp— 
Priiroipar Clkuse, co-ordinate to (b), (d) and (c). 

(d) (he) seized his weapons—Principal Clause, co¬ 
ordinate to (b), (c) and (e). ^ ' 

(e) Helen, screaming, tried to run away as soon*^ 
Principal Clause, co-ordinate to (6), <c) and (d). 
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^f) as she saw Menelaus—Subordioal^ Adverb clause, 
mwfying the adverb soon in (e), 

^nnectives —but, and, while, 

8. Although he was taken by surprise and was mthout 
arrrl&ur Deiphobus fought bravely^ but before long Menelaus 
overpowered him and struck him dead. 

This is a Multiple Sentence containing thg following 
Clauses : 

(a) Although he was taken by surprise—Subordinate 
Adverb clause modifying the verb fought in (c) and Co¬ 
ordinate to (6). 

m (Although he) was without armour—Subordinate 
Adverb clause, modifying the verb fought in (c), and CiacM 
ordinate to (a), 

(c) Deiphobus fought Jjravely—Principal Clause, ^ncf^"" 
Co-ordinate to (d) and (c) 

(d) before lonSMenelaus overpowered him—Principal 


clause, Co-ordinat 
(e) (Menela 


(c) and (e). 

ck him dead—Principal Clause, 
and Co-ordinate to (c) and (d). 

Connectives —and, but, and 

9. In the evening usually many friends came to visit 
father and he i^ould relax after the tension of the day and 
the house would resound with his tremendous laughter. 

This is a Multiple Sentence containing the following 
Clauses = m 

(a) la the evening usually many friends Vg^^^sk 
fat^r—Principal Clause, Co-ordinte to (h) and 
iPb) he would relax after the tension oi- the — 
Principal Clause, Co-ordinate to (a) and (c). 

‘ the house would resound with his tremendous 
Ihter—Principal Clause, Co-ordinate to (a) and (6). 

—and, and 
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10. The giaiB^' stole up behind him and took him gently 
his hand and put him up into a tree, J 

This is a Multiple Sentence containing the following 
Clauses : 

4 

(а) The giant stole up behind him—Principal Clause'and 
Co-ordinate to (&) and (c). 

(б) ( th^ giant ) took him gently in his hand—Principal 
Clause and Co-ordinate to (a) and (c). 

(c) (the giant) put him up into a tree—Principal Clause 
Co-ordinate to {a) and (£>). 

Connectives —and. and. ^ 

Full Analysis of Double and Multiple Sentences 
’^^Lastly, we are to analyse all the clauses like simple 

1, He seemed to me the embodiment of strength 
and cleverness^ far above all the othe^imen I saw^ and I 
treasured the hope that when I grew •* would he rather 
like him, “• 

This is a Double Sentence containing the following 
Clauses : 

(a) He seemed to me the embodiment of s,trength and 
cleverness, far above all the other men—Principal Clause, 
and Co-ordinate to (c). 

(h) (Whom) I saw—Subordinate Adjective clause, quli- 
fying the noun men in (a) ^ 

-r measured the hope—Principal Clause and Co-ordi- 

t '■ 1 

^9) Tnat I would be rather like him—Subordiib £e 
Noun clause. Case in Apposition with hope in clause (c). 

(«) When I grew up—Subordinate Adverb clause, 
fying the verb treasured in (c). 

Connective —and 
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ANALYSIS OF CLAUSE 


le seemed to me the embodiment of strength and 
cle^^ness far above all the other men 
Subject—He 


fredieate—seemed to me the embodiment of strength 
and cleverness, far above all the other men 
Finite Verb —seemed 
Complement —embodiment 

Enlargement to the Complement —of strength and cleverness 
Adverbial Expansion —to me, iar above all the other men 


• ANALYSIS OF CLAUSE 

(Whom) I a saw 
Subject—I 

Predicate—(whom) saw ^ 

Finite Verb —si 
Object —(whoml 

IS OF CLAUSE 



I treasured the hope 
Subject—I 

Predica^—treasured the hope 
Finite Verfe—treasured 
Ofcject—hope 

Enlargement to the oJ/ect—the 


ib) 



i 


ANALYSIS OF CLAUSE (d) 


rbat I would he rather like him 
Subject—I 

Predicate—would he rather like him 
Finite Verb—would be 
Adverbial Exapansion'-^ieAh&x like him 
Connective —that 
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rlNALTSIS OF CLAUSE W 

when I grew up 

Subject—I 

Predicate—when grew up 

Finite Verb —grew 

Adverbial Expansion —when, up 

2. Later I found that a mighty search was being made for 
the lost pen and I grew frightened at what I had done^ hut I 
did not confess. 

This is a Multiple Sentence containing the following 
Clauses^: 

(a) Later I found—Principal Clause and Co-ordinate 
and (e) 

(b) that a mighty search was being made for the lost 

pen—Subordinate Noun clause, to the transitive 

verb found in (a). ^ ^ 

(c) I grew frightened at that—]B#-f.iPwi Clause and Co¬ 
ordinate to (a) and (e). ^' 

(dl which I had done—Subordinate Adjective clause, 
cjualifying the noun which in Cc). 

(e) 1 did not confess—Principal Clause and Co-ordinate 
to (a) and (c). 

Connectives —and, but 


Dv 


^t«V.ound 
Subject—I 

Predicate—later found 
Finite Verb —found 
Advdrbial Expansion —later 


ANALYSIS OF CLAUSE (a) 
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ANALYSIS OF OLAUSB^) 

That a mighty search was being made for the lost pen 

^objeet—a mighty search 

SuhjecUword —search 

Enlargement —a, mighty 

Predicate—was being made for the lost pen 

Finite Verb —was being made 

Adverbial Expansion —for the lost pen 

Connective —that 

^ ANALYSIS OP CLAUSE (c) 

I grew frightened at that 
Subject—I 

Predicate—grew frightened at that 
Finite Verb- ^ew 
Complement-^kgYktened. at that 

^^&^SIS OP CLAUSE (d) 

Which T had done 
Subject—I 

Predicate—which had done 
Fiiite Per ft—had done 
Object —which 

ANALYSIS OF CLAUSE {$) 

I did not confess 
Subject—I 

Predicate—did not confess 
Finite verb —did confess 
^ Adverbial Expansion^not 
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Exercise y, 

2. Split up the following Double and Multiple Sentences 
their component parts and show their relations to one anothei i 

(a) The poor litrle Swallow grew colder and colder* 
but he would not leave the Prince, he loved him so well. 

(h) The tree broke at once into blossoms, and the 
birds came and sang on it. 

(c) God made the country and man made the town. 

(d) I took the little boy in my arms when it was 
awake and nursed it lovim^ly. 

(c) The poor children tried to play on the road, ’ ut 
' road ^as very dusty. 

The birds did not come to sing and trees forgot to 

biUbsoiJiil ^ 

(g) In Egypt the sun is warm on the green palm 

trees, and the crocodiles lie in the man ^ and look lazily 
upon them. , . 

(h) All the next day he sat on i wince’s shoulder 
and told him stories of what he had seen in strange lands. 


(i) The Swallow flew over the great city, and saw 
the rich who were making merry in their beautiful houses, 
while the beggars were sitting at the gates. * 


O') I did not know what sorrows were, for in the 
royal palace I was surrounded day and night bywords and 
ladies. 


Vi 


’ c boys could never forget that day, ancr when- 
tney he^rd of any perplexing dispute they would ^ 


ever 


this boy on the mound. 


(!) The guilty trembled when they came before hi^ 
foi they knew that his eyes would look straight into th^ 
guilt. 
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S rant of the faofc that their empire had ^utlivod it.v usefulness 
was doomed to perinh. 


low could they realise the threatened danger ? Korne made a 
fine showing of outward glory. Well-paved roads connected the 
diff^enb provinces. The imperial police were active and showed little 
tenderness for highwaymen. The frontier was closely guarded against 
the savage tribes who seemed to be occupying tjjfe waste lands of 
northern Europe. The whole world was paying tribute to the mighty 
city of Rome, and a score of able men were working day and niglit to-j^ 
undo the mistakes of the pisr and bring about a return to the happier 
conditions of tho'early Republic. 


Bu* the underlying causes of the decay of tlicjitate 
been removed and reform therefore was impossible. Rome 
and last and all the time a city state as Athens and Oorin 
city states in ancient Greece. It had been able to dominate the 
Italian peninsula, Rome as the ruler of tiie entire civilized worll i 

was a political im wsibiiity and could not endure. Her youngmen 
were killed in wars. Her farmers were ruined by long 

military service and by taxation. They either became professional 
beggars or hired thrinaelves out to rich landowners wh ) gave them 
hoard and lodging in exchange for thoir services and made them ‘serfs', 
those unfortunate human beings who are neither slaves n )r freemen, 
hnt who had hdhome part of the soil upon which thev were, like so 
ri'any cows, and the trees. 


The ■mpire, the State, had become everything. The common 
citizen h|,n dwindled down to less than nothing. As ftfjf ;f*’*^lavo8 
thewhad been taught to be meek and they obeyed.thei^^-priors. 
Bwtbey had lost all interest in the affairs of this world which had 
proved such a miserable place of abode. They were willing to fight 
iood fight that they might enter the Kingdom of Heaven. But 
were not willing to engage in warfare for the benefit of an 
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ambitious emperor wb^ aspired to glory by way of a foreign campa'^ 
in the land of the Parthians and the Numidians or the Soots. ^ 
Word-notes# realise - I gn mbled - 

'» 

rebelledI rapacious - C®iPot >6 I gladiators - "tTfSdTftT 

CYt^ I slums - ! tenderneBS-Wl I highwaymen - tfi^^ J 

tribute - atlTat^ i underlying I decay I reform - sftTf? I hal^ 
dwindled dowu-5t*l I 

Questions 


1. What was the reason why the Romans did not realise how 
their old world was coming to an end ? 

2. In what ways did Rome make a fine Show of outward 

- V Ho^was it that Rome as the ruler of the entire oiviliaod 
endure ? 

4 . ^hat‘ was the condition of» the conj^ion citizen and the 
slaves in ancient Rome ? [H. S. 70(52] 

2. Original Passage 


In South Africa Gandhiji wore a Eur^^ ' it, stitT white wi^ig 
collar and stiff white shirt,' a grey striped necktie, and brightly 
pohebed shoe. At Durban he rented an English villa in a fashionable 
part of the beach. Ho was earning five to six thousand pounds 
annually, or twenty-five to thirty thousand dollars, from legal work, 
and on the whole his life resenibled that o( an Tno’ian Europeanised 


by constant imitation of the white world. 

But he had strange ideas. When Ramdas, his third sou, was 

born in South Africa in 1837, he took change of the intan < 

H- ■'■r-'ust have been an unmitigated nuisance t6‘ Kasturbai 
. h' __ . . A . 




in “^^ot only did he interfere in the k^cher and 

nursery, be generously invited in a lot of unpaid boarders, j^rfo ^led 
menial tasks for them and forced Kasturbai to do likewis . There 
was no running water in his room. Gandhiji refused 6o emplo,'' 1,0 
uutououaOie or sweeper who in India does all the'unclear' 
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axiIkKaBturbai, and sometinaea the older boys, cabled oub the work 
He ^bsiated ; she had no choice. But one boarder, a clerk in 
«Gandlki’s law office, was a former untouchable who became a 
Christian. To the orthodox Kasturbai, however, he was still an 
and si e refused to serve bim. In fact, she hated the 
ilQ^ile business and did not see why she, or for that matter her 
husband and children, should he doing these things. He, however, 
considered it a part of her education, and sometimes*she cried her 
eyes red. This annoyed him. Not only must she do the work, she 
' must do it cbeerffilly, and when he saw her weep, he shouted—as be 
himself tells tbes^ry * *I will not have this nonsense in my house,' 
'Keep ^oiir house to yourself and let one go*, she exclaimed. 

Gandhiji grabbed her by the band, dragged he>^^ the 
opened it, and was about to push her out. 'Have you mo 
she «ohbed. 'Where am I to go ? I have no parentnm||l^’^**'**rtf^ 
here. For Heaven’s s^e behavl yourself and shut the gate. Let i » 
not be found making •.%mes like this.* 

This brought birVto bis senses. He had a violent nature and 
his subsequent was the product of long training in 

temperament-contror HP^lid not easily become an even-mined, 
desireless Yogi. He had t, remould himself. Reo jgnising his 
deficiencies, he made a consci us effort to grow and change and 


restrain his bad impulses Ue turned himself iuto a different person. 
This was a remaikablo case of second brith in one life time. The 
trtin 3 formii.tion began in South Africa and the result was a self-m\de 


m xn. 


Word-iiot||l; beach—1 I unmifci^a'ed- 

I Jtebb^a - I subsequent—r even-nif/i*^ - idfm 

Ac ircl^a - I deficfenciesI irapulaes—I transfrt 4 ^on — 

Questions 

Describe Qandhiji’s dress and life in the fashionable part o 
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2. How did ^'Skodhiji prove hioaself to be an unmiti^t^^d 
Diiisanoe to Eaaturbai in tbe household ? 

3. ‘Keep your house to yourself and let me go’. Tcfwhafc 

incident does this refer ? ^ 

4. How did Gandhiji’s transformation bigin in Soutbf 

and be beoame ultimately a self-made man ? \H. S. Compart. 

i 8. Original Passage 



Johnson’s love of London, however, was of his own sort, quite 
unlilte that of Charles Latnh for instance, or thsvt of such a man 
tfs Sir Walter Besant. He cared nothing for arch^ecture. and little 
^or history. Still less had his feeling anythii^ to do with the 
^ ''’merciiii\;.eatDeB8 of London. Ue had a scholar’s contem^pt for 
as 





ople without ideas fit for rational conversation, 
about was a ^ery different thing. He thought of 
London as tne place in all the wo; Id wheri;;i^ tlie pulse of human 
life heat strongest. There a' man can st^^ his man better than 
anywhere else , there he cuuld not only Im «ut grow ; there more 
than anywhere else he might escape th^c complacency which 
leads to intellectual and mcTTal tor|)or, there he would he 

certain to meet not only witli bis equals but with his superiors* 
fbese were grave grounds wliich he could use in an argument: but 
:t man needs no arguments in justiiication of the thinga he liKeSi and 
Johnson liked London because it. was ti e huine'cf tlie intelh etuaf 
pleasures which to him were the (.-d 1> leai pleasures, and which 
made London for him a heaven up!,n earth. 


archltccture-~?1*ft5] I 
''>eiicy—I 


Word-notes 




contempt.I tional-^^^J^ 


Questions 

1. Enumerate the attractions of London as stated in the above 

passage. 

2. What was Johnson's attitude towards traders ? Anc 
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3. Who thought of London as the plflo ‘where the pulse of 
hum! ^ life beat strongest’ ? And why ? 

Explain the moaning of—‘there lie onild not only live bnt 

|H. S. 1962] ^ 

4. Original Passage 




Sidney 
Elizabeth I. 


was one of the famous men who liv%d in the time of 
He travelled a good cleal in EuropOy visiting Franco, 


Venice and 6 
the age. At t 
courtier should 


and meeting some of the great Italian painter^ of 
court of Elizabeth he was a model of what a 
polished in manners, perfectly educated, intorostod 
in all that was ^dng oti, ready to talk ontortai^ 
subject, able to ni ike and keep friends, and attracu, 
oanie in touch ol him. He distinguished himself n( h® 

courtier, but also asW statesmin, soldier, poet, ancl..p«os 




VVlvIl. • 


Today we remern'; 


him chiefly as a writer. It was an age of 
enquiry in every c'^ction, when, men were discovering new lands* 
new peoples and ’jj^^yjfeas. There was much to look forward to in 
the future, much to bo en]o\ed in the pn 'cnt, and much to bo Icamt 
from the past Ip English literature, as in other fields of activity, 
men were trying to produce works that should }»e of as high a 
standard as anvjound in the other countries in modern or ancionl 
times They -iaw that the Greeks and Romans had succeeded in 
writing great poetry, great plays, great criticism Why sliould not 
Englishmen Jp the same Surely they could produce the same 
'•esuUs if tl^^ followed ^•ho same methods and obeyed the same rules 
)f writing.j| There was much discussion in England win)''"••it is 
lett^ fowmen to imitate the Greeks and Romans or to aiui % figroit- 
le^y though originality, using the English langiiago in an entirely 
natural wa 3 \ Sidney was a member of what was perhaps the loading 
club in England, and bis influence was felt by all writers of 
"^me. He advised poets not to think too much about the rules ol 
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correcli Teree. but look in their hearts and write. Feelii:^,^ he 
knew might be stronger than reason, and produce better poetry 
Word-notes : model—Wliff ^ polished—5 entecbaioingly— 

STl’J I originality—l 

Qaestions 

1. How did Sidney distinguish himself as a courtjiSer ? 

2. Why was the age of Elizabeth called the ageibf enquiry ? 

3. How did great literature come to bo ^^oducod in that 


What was Sidney's advice to the poets « 

[ Hv S. Compart. 1962 1 

5. Original Passage / 

of transport have i^rofoun^Jif modified the life in 
the village and small town. Up to generation ago moat 

villagers were to a great extent self'£^ '^cing communities. 
Every trade was represented by its looaj^^, ^ Vchnician ; the loc:;il 
produce was consumed or ca^hanged iii the* neighbourhood ; the 
inhabitants worked at the spot. If they desired instruction or 
entertainment or religion, they had to moiblize the local talent and 
produce it themselves. Today all this is cha^eu. Thanks to 
improved transport, the village is now closely bor.nd up with rest of 
the economic world. Supplies and technical services are obtained 
from a distance. Largo number of inhabitants go cj|^t to work in 
factories and offices in {ar-o£f cities. Music and trt drama are 
provide ^ not by local talent, but over the radio and ik the picture 
theaWI^'. Once all the members of the community we^alw^ys on 
the spot; now, thanks to oars, motor cycles and buses tb$^ilft^) 9 ra 
are rarely in the village. Oommunity fun* community worship, 
community efforts to secure culture have tended to decline,Vqiivl'he 
simple reason that, in leisure hours, the large part of the co'^ 
nity'a membership is always somewhere else. Nor thid 
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le older inhabiliants oC Middletiowa corQp'I\ined thab the internal 
cowbiistion engine had led to decline of neighbourliness. Neighbours 
hav^Pords and Chevrolets, consequently they are no longer there to 
be nea^hbourly ; or if by chance they should he at hqpe, they content 
Ires with calling up on the telephone. Technological progress 
lias reduced the number of physical contacts; impoverished the 
spritual r^ations between the members of a community. 

, Word'iM^a ; profoundly— 5f3T?r^^ ; niodifiad —» talent - 
; impo^ighed—I 


Questions 


• 1. Wha 
of new methods 


ras the condition of villages befote th^ introduce 
If transport ? 


2. Mentio 
methods of trans 

3. What, 
technological prog 





of the changes brought abjpt 

ding to thf writer, is 
a village community ? 

6 . 


new 


the harmful effect of 

[ H. S. 1963 1 


Some years 
University which for the 


Original Passage 

ago I was stopping with a friend at a certain 
purposes of this history we will call, 


Cambridge. Qge day I was impressed with the appearance of twc 
persons whorjp I saw walking arm'in-arm down the street. One of 
these gentlemen was, I think, without exception, the handsomest 
young fall^ I had ever seen. Ha was very tali, very broad, and 
had a lookftf power and a grace of bearing that seemed as native to 
him as tcM wild stag. In addition bis face was without tliw a good 
face as Mell as a beautiful one. When he lifted his hfT '"-hich he 
di^jusjphen to a passing lady, 1 saw that his head was ^red with 
Idea curls growing close to the scalp. 

‘Do you see that man ?" I said to my friend with whom I 
walking; 'why he looks like a statue of Apollo come to life. 
Bbt a splendid fellow be is 1" 
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'Yes* be answered/be is tbe bandsomest man in the Univeraibe 
and one of the nicest too. They call him *'The Greek God’*. ’ 
look at tbe other one; he is Yincey's Guardiun, and supposed^^K. 
full of every kind of information. They call him "Charon^ 
because of forbidding appearance or because he has ferried 
across the deep waters of examination *1 don’t know wbicli.'/ 

I looked, and found the older mao quite as interesting in bis 
way as the glorified specimen of humanity at his side. ^He appeared 
to be about forty years of age, and. I think, was4^3 ugly as his 
companion was handsome. To begin with he ^vas shor ' rattier ho\v- 
'•*gge(l, very deep chested, and with unusually 1oli[ .inns. He had 
hair and -mall eyes, and the hair grow down foroiieaci, and 

quite up to his hair, so , tljiit tliore was 
of his countenance to be seSn. Altogether he 
i# f,4-(iUiijl;<?rilla, and ^lot therf^jas something very 
pleasing and genial about the matiB eyes. I n' g,mber saying that I 
should likj to know him. %c 

“All right”, answered my friend, '‘no|^\®^g easier. 1 know 
Vincey ; I'll introduce you’ andf he did, and for sorneWninutes we stood 
chatting about the Zulu people, I think for I had jnsi^ returned from 
the Cape at that time. .t, 

Presently, hov^'evor, a stout lady, whoso n^ e I do not 


T 


’'’ker 
remind*^! 


vow 

Uttle 


, CG, 

whoso n6. e 

I 'n 

remember, came along the pavement accorupanied hy .a pretty, fair¬ 


haired girl, and Mr. Viicey who clearly know themell,^at once 
joined these two, walking off in their company. I reim 
rather amused by the change in the expression of the old r 


.iber being 
^ an whose 

name 1||^ ‘^verel was Holly, when he saw the ladies wbs a ^vancing, 

suddenly ae stopped ahort. in his talk, cast a reproachful !<!.', at ’"‘is 

'fill, '^$3 

companion, and with an abrupt nod to myselfi turned and m 'ched 
off alone across the street. 


Word‘Oot<-8 : grace of belting—; appearance- 
speoizneu—; whibkers—; reproachful—I 


-wf 
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Questions 

1. Aooordisg to the author the young man'vs horn he saw 
)g down the streets of Cambridge was 'the bandsotnest fellow I 
seen*. How does he justify his statement ? 

Bow does the author desciibe the youngman’s companion ? 
i^bat happened when a stout lady accompanied by a 'pretty- 

ir naireAjirr met Mr. Vincey and his companion*? 

[H. S. Compart. 1963 ] 

7. Original Passage ^ 

A blind V|aD, having received his hight as the result of 
remarkable opmtioD« confessed the other day that he w'bb so db 
appointed in thVworld he saw that he wonderedif^^cther li|mas 
not liappier whe| he was blind. Hinnan bei i gs w e ^of g^ni^ent 

ire from those with which his 
^rythinij appty 
jghii-ious ii 

merely disilluBionmcnt. 

ludoistand hib distrcHS. Most of us have expori- 
of disillusionment when we have for the first 
eyes something that we had hitherto ideali?.ed in 


'^baii'AJid appear^ 
md I vud f I.oia. 
garfons, foil short (]| 
gift of mght brought 

It ^ e.i,sy t(^ 
oncud the same 
time soon with 


imageb ho h.id 


cars to flower 
made of them. Tb^ 


our imagination 
lion 1 saw. •!}, 


I remember i ii ng deeply diFsappuinted in the first 
il then 1 regarded him as tlio King of Beasts and had 
itiributod^o Ifh^ a size and majesty such as have never belonged to 
any real lion./The lion in the cage at tlie menagerie (show of caged 
wild aninial^ seemed to bo only about one-third the size of the 
lion of myAreams, aud be bore few marks of regality. Life in a 
uaue in a W&ve\l\n^ menagerie does not, 1 fancy, conduce tokindliness 
of bear«. The lion, hc^wever, was not the only bea*. ^nat fell 
hejj^w n^expectations. The elephant himself was only a miniature of 
what^mad imagined, and the camel a bmall« seedyi turkey-like 
with very little of the r mance of tiie desert about him. 
ord-aotes I remarkable— ; dinlillusioDment—; regality— 
; couduoe—5rri®l ; miniatoro—’IIVSI 
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Questions ^ 

1. Why was the blind man dissaiipointed when he received 

liis sight ? ^ 

2. What were the reasons for which the lion in f 

dissappointed the author ? / ^ 

* I 

3. ‘Most of us have experienced the same sense of.f dsillusion- 
meet when we have for the first time seen with our ey^^^^/aomething 
that we had hitherto idealized in our imagination. 

Oan you give any example from youT* own^'<^ perience'of s 
‘ ohing which dissappointed you when you saw it first ^ felt that it 
dV''jpot oomeil\D to your expectation ? \n. S, I9d4lfc . 


dV'',pot oome^r.D to your expectation ? \n. S, 1964\fQ , 

8. Original Pas<^agc / 

-«n. 

The 6a?fftrlOTririsia4^,5^fplifJ.afiairfwhen w^'iras^tand on it, and so 
big when we travel over it, tha’^firls hardly nixing that men used 

to think of it as a vast immovable mass, forrnlffife’ffi ^ery centre of 
the universe. Miny of them piotureil it as a sor^' 'c t board, with 
the starry sky oovering it—rather as a dish-cove^j^. covers a dish. Of 
course they said that tho stars continually turneo' i round the inle 

Hi 1* 

and so they had to suppose that the dish-cover turneC,j^ over tho dish ; 
this was simpler than to suppose that the dish tut^^ ^d round under 
the dish-cover. Yet there wure sum?, eaptudally ar;r fci,r Greeks, 

who held different opinions. M ire than five oentuiies l^Sofore Christ 
we find Pythagoras maintainiiig that the earth was a globular 

shape ; a ball floating in space, lie said. Some ctnturies {^’^.tor, other 
GreekSj^^nd Aristarchus in particular, began to see ulu this ball 
must noj^nly float in nace but also move through space in fact 

revolve around the sun. But t'le idea did not prove PopuF*^^ s-l*, .’^nr 

did not like to think of their home as anything less than the^^j.gChegQ^( 
of the universe, they found it simpler and more flattering to thei jelf 
esteem to think of the earth as standing at rest, while I 

else revolved round it. And s} they continued in their old beliefa/^|[S 
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\nearly two thousand years after Aristarchus had seen and proolaimed 
truth. 

Word-notes : globular—; flattcring—c^^ltsnfsfsi^ ; proolaimed— 

fiintfewar I 

Questions 

l.«What ideas had men in the old days about the nature and 
important of the earth ? 

^j^at .new truths were proclaimed by Pythagoras anj 
Aristarchef 

9 3. Wh did men coi^inue in their old beliefs for a iongJfRno 

ever after Ari^rchus had proolaimed the trutli ? 

[ 77. \ 


PART III 
PRE'ClS-WRITING 
SECTION I [ FOR CLASS IX ] 

INTRODUCTION 


a fm of exercise in English composition the making of 
given passage is known as pre^cis-writing. Pro^cis is a 
aeaning abstract or summary. 

writing is an important form of composition which aims 
one's power of understanding and expj"‘‘4i^n. By 
recis-writing one can learn to economising* Jfords and,, 
e precise. 

In making a precis it is necessary to bear in mind that— 

1. You understand the given passage as a whole ; 

2. You have comprehended what the author intends ; 

You have been able to pick out all the important points. 
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You are to attain all these things as a good pre'cistshould uotT 
•only be an abridgement of the original passage but also it should h^a 
piece of good and continuous prose. f 

The following directions are to be carefully obaerved|^^5^^ ^ 
writing a precis : 

1. You should read the given passage more than oncf • m order 

/. ii' 

’to grasp its menning. /tj.^ 

2. You are to write down all the important points the given 
pxssage so as to form an outline of your pro'cis. 

3. Then write out jour pre cis as simply, oleaf? ^nd briefly 

^ / ir 

as ^'ou ean. / 

' Th(»’.^i. ^'cis should ho abjut a third of ,e length of the 

Qrigi^£‘^. ssa^ /t 

a suitable title for your p^o 'pig. Your title 
should be in of tj*ra^igiven passage. 

6. Add nothing to your pbe cis the original 

passage and omit nothing which is important.^^ t 

7. You sboiiUl use your own words as far at? f issible. 

0 A 

8. You ehoiild write your“pre CIS in the indii’ ^ narration and 


df possible in the past tense. 

Some Passages Fully Worked Out 
1, Original Passage 


V 

V 1 
\ 


4 , 


1C 

V H 


People in India have many enemies, but I'vone perhsqi ao deadly 

■as the fly and the mosquito. Tlie iiousefly breeds in 0^*5->ithy places. 

Xt does not siiuk the blood like the mosquito. Tt is the di il tlest of all 

insects.^W^en it flies to tho sweetmeat stall and puts 6irty feet 

upon t^i^Jtsweets, it h'aves deadly germs behind. In thisX vi^t^ay flies 

spread diseases like choieia, djseniry, enteric fever and consl^'. i ptiwyi* 

Many people in India suffer Ironi malaria. It is a disease whiw; cl^^ihs 

_ tor. 

thousands of people every year. It ruins tho health of thouE^^' jeids 
more* It is caused by special germs. These are put into the 
N.'hen people are bitten by a special kind of mosquito. (ill wore 
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Precis ^ 

Of all tho enemies of the people in Indiii tho moat deadly ar<^ 
lies and the mosquitoes ; f jr the former spread germs of deadly 
and the latter causes malaria thereby killing thousands oS 
pd ruining the health of thousands more. [35 words) 

|e : The two most dangerous enemies of the people in India. 

2. Original Passage t 

The ^^iator passes through the country of Ecuador and the city 
of Quito in»mtih America. In that country, in the year 1797, from, 
thirty to fon|^housan<] people were killed at once by an earthquak^ 
One would ha«thought that was warning enough ; but the warj^Png. 
was not taken,since then, thousands more havtv^^^i killed^'the 
very same count^y^ in very game vvav. ^ 

They mighil|ha,ve expected as much. ^For . auilt,. 

most of them, to V(dcn j^pi|||p pime of the highest and most 

terrible in the wo^HpP^fJg^ wherever there are volcanoes, there wijil 
be earthquakes. rnay have earthquakes without volcanoes, now 

and then ; but v^^Hanoes without earthquakes, seldom or never. 

{U4 words; 

Pre'eis 

In earthquake happened in Quito in South America. 

Killing fort^jjjjousand people and s nee then thousands more have 
been killedearthquakes which frequent the place as it stands close 
to voloanoi*. For, earthquakes take place whore there are volcanoes. 

[ 40 wards ] 

: The cause of earthquakes at Quito in South Ameria. 

3. Original Passage ' j 

Homans had an old tale or legend of the founding of their 
cil^ There was a cruel chief of a small State in Italy, who ordered 
twin Sons of his brother’s daughter to be thrown into the river 
ler. The children did not sink, however, but floated to the bank ot 
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the river. Here a ehe>t olf, who bad losi; her oubs, fonod them and 
nursed them, till a shepherd, wandering in the woods, saw them 
and took them home to his wife. She named them Bomulus 
Bern us, and brought them up. When they became men* they ^ iw 
the wicked king and placed their grandfather on the throne. t 

they set to work to build, close to the river Liber, a little city / t 
own for themselves, and some other young men who had joir-^ ^otless 


But as they were building the city, they quarrelled, an 
killed his brother, and named the city after himself, 
the first king of Borne. (148 words) 



the 


ir ■# 

(4^ e; 


rre'eis 


.‘ 5 the 

i' 


order 


tr 


1 r 4 ' 

•^t>/^ordin<^j^ an old story, the chief of a smayi? ^?ly over the 


j,tylf^ sons of his brother to be throw?7 ♦ 

drowned wore brough’pjBr ./;•' 

wolf. A shephwaVound tli^m to ‘^ts 

th.^m Bomulus and Bern us. When they gre^Wjjl^jl^ 


voice of his 


up cne-hall 
but not your 

put their grandfather on the throne and began to ‘ ^ 

the Tiber. In a quarrel Bomulus who killed Bemui, ob- ./, 

\?,J‘vas given 

Ads who 

Title : Legend about the foundation of Rome. k ^ 

4. Original Passage i, 

0 *: 


king of Rome. [ 78 words ] 


the 

was 


Long, long ago, in the city of Bagdad there ^ , , 

named Sindbad the Porter. He was given that name 'V 
earned a living by carrying loads for other people. One hi ' '■ 


ho 


was very tired. Just then he pi 
which had a shady seat by the gate. The breti 



was very heavy, and 
grand h^p.*' 

the air ' 0 ^ and fresh. The porter was glad to rest upon t) 

He listened to the birds singiog in the trees. He saw throu 
door*way a beautiful garden and many servants running here 
there. And the poor porter thought bow pleasant it would be 
rich and to own that Ivoely house and garden. Just then a 
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sdthe man came onfc and said to Sindbad, 'Oc'fie in my master oalls 
ioT yon." [143 words] 

A Precis 

^ong ago, the porter Sindbad lived in Bagdad. On a hot day 
tired he was passing by a palace having a shady seat. The 
IjVdowQ on it and thought how nice it would be to be rich and 
Just then a beautiful man capie out and took 
bad, his master. [54 words] 

A story about Sindbad the porter. 

5, Original Passage 

► If tho iJ^amitra bad a baby girl from Menaka, a beau^^l 
the followingvad not married. It was a lovely babjyCut 

Presenting nor the mother wanted to koeil«r, .^Sfleft 
P st lndefi .1 where some kind birds and anii 


Present Oo 
present 
Future Ten 


A ara 


ie, found 


Pcrg 


Exeeplh 


ipme tin o. 

die lurost. 

iTer up like his own child and called her 
fse of time the little baby grew up to be a very 
She Was simple and innocent and played with 
habitual actj^and flower-i and the young deer. Her companions 
^ Direct /girls, Priyamvada and Anasuya, who loved her dearly 
Indf^&me princess of the forest. 

Dir<?cjr|iing Dushyanta of Hastinapur came hunting wild 
Indyhe forest and arrived at the cottage of Kanva in the 
he sage. Here he met Shakuntala and tbe two fell iu 
T|nb other. Dushyant proposed'to Shakuntala and married 
Thira the sage returned to his cottago he was hap'"'’^ %o hear 
, and blessed the couple. [201 Words] / 

y Pre'cis 

^akuntala* the daughter of Biswamitra and Menaka, was thrown 
ibe forest where some birds and animals brought her up. Then 
Va, a kind hermit, took her to bis cottage and brought her up 
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ADd named her ShakunNU, who grew ap to be a very, beautiful |irl 
and led simple and innocent life in the forest. One day Dushyanta. 

King of Haqtmapur, saw Shakuntala and married her. On ooj^in^ 
Hack, Kanva heard the news and was much too glad. [73 wordp^ 

Title : Sliakuntala and Duahyanta. >i 

SOME PASSAGES FOR PRACTICE „ 

^ I. Original Passage /^' . -way the 

^ iotced the 

In some parts of the world there iff only sandr^* '^urtiers tO 
water, and are no trees. These areas are kno'va as er 

J 

very hard to travel thr lagh the desert One canr j sentence) 

it\p cars or earts. One cin mt cross it in a boa*, ir i , 

% , 4r' . , , K 1 u ''j- expected 

in ij ^ich a desert cm ho crisiei is bv dj^ 

1 * j^herefore been cillel “the ship of th< / i » IS O 

, L XT . nuluple sentence) 

He could not 

thin The camel can trShen they imi) Ji not win a prize, 

i^re . It has very long it moveT’to 1*^ ‘ j a Simple sentence) 

It lias padded feet. They d . n « sink int > the sa>, ^ 
w 6 an are very soft. It siams as if a cvners ^ 

fci) walk on soft sand delighted at 

The camel can travel mioy ^niles without dr!\ ^ 
can o so because it om sf ire watir in Its stsma^h ^ sentence) 

load of sit b) twelve maun Is. an 1 ' *-’t- ^ 


stsmach 

.u...u,e,y, t° fulfil 

The camel oan go without drinking for three dey,. lit?’’"! He also 

WoM-aetM : j »!..p-yrrn» , 

’^•n I ’ly. Sh( 

’*■ J I 

Original Passage ^ 

«H,t°"w«?T. fu^ r ">“"l”K‘ogotofCn. Vio 

»H.t. We guided the ehip ae if were going t, the ielauJ k -e^fl 

do Norouha. Then we le-t that inland on the el,t A “r a fet' '4 
there namn a. rii<.n.T..i -A_ me. ‘ ® 


1.1_ . -uii gne ease. After a faf/- 

'here came a fearful storm. The wind hl«w n, u- *r- ^ 

that for twelve days. The ship was badly broken’LdwXr 
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and liberal views and a benefactor of India,\ affectionately 
rem^bered in this country. 

Exercises 

ibitie each of the following groups of sentences into 
mtence by using Participles : 

:d a noise. 1 stopped. 

took my book. He began to read* 
out to walk. We met an old man. - 
has blown a gale all day. In the evening 

23. Then 
years ago. It 
copper into g< 


N( 



26. The tr 
_ * 

old man. Th 


en saw the approach of a viol 
>k shelter in a hut. The hut^ 
the hfld. 

-rg^f^ps of simple senten¬ 
ce by ubing Infinitives : 
money. He can spare it. 
for Agra. I shall see the Taj Mahal. 
Afraid. He will do it. 

27. Thfjjffept a dog . The dog guards his house. 

The reporfjmvould set up tor himself. He would manu- 

examinatic^" 

w 

each of the following groups of simple 
one Simple sentence by using Absolute Phrases : 
sun rose. The fog disappeared. 

Xhe gw well ran dry. She did not get any water. 

0 ^^^jpBfat was the case. He did not return home. 

lombine each of the following group of simple sentences 
Simple sentence by using Prepositions with nouns or 
s : 

) -The sun rose. We went out for a walk. 

(b) The gentleman worked bard. He succeeded in life. 
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^ ‘ before 


Adjectives and Adverbs 

Adjectives or Adverbs denotinf* nearness become the corresponding 
words deaoting remoteness : 

This becoraps that. 

Those ,, thorn. 

Here „ the,re. 

Now „ then. 

Hence ,, tltr-nee. 

Hither ,, thither. 

Today „ that dan, 

Yesterdny,, the prcviouH day, or the day 
Tjiistnight,, the preoioas riKjht, or the ukjJ/, ' 

Thus ,, HO, m thid way or manner. j/>/1 
Ago „ before, 

(a) Statements (Assertive Senten^/ 

Sbitements are introdnce<^tVyD'^ “Ite say^J^^ followed by 

^ ,'C 

the conjunction that ; ^ 

] )/j•^lC^ : He said, “Bimal has done well”. 

Indirect : He said that Dinial had done weh ‘ 

Direct: He said to me, “You have not d^ fo the 

examination”. 

Indirect : He told me that 1 liad not dond the 

examination. , 

Direct : Ho said, “I went to CalcutU yesterday”a 

Indirect : He eaid that he had gone to Calcutta the previous 
day. 


Direct : 


Ip Qrcstions (Intcrvogative Sentences) 

Questions are introduced by a verb like a.Hk, tivfnirct etc., an^ 
followed by the conjunction if or whether in case of an inquiiV 
Direct : Ho s^iid to mo, “Do you know the boy ?” 

Indirect; lien asked (p\i inquired of) mQ if {pv whether) 1 knt,?v 
the boy. 
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If a question ia introduced by an Interro^llitive pronoun, Tnterro- 
t<ativc adjective or an Interrogative adverb, if or laJbethor ia not used : 
He said to the girl, “Why do you weex) ?” 

He asked the girl why she wej>t. 

(c) Desires (Imi)erative and Optative Sentences) 

Commands, Requests, Prayers 

ands requests or -prayers are introduced by a verb like 
mand, teU, ash, request, pray, entreat, hm etc. 

I said to him, “Como into the room”.* 

I told him to come into the room. 

Wishes 

introduced by a verb like v)ish or pray : 

, The woman a:iid to me, “M:iy your live long”. 

^5The worn in wished that T might live long”. 

(d)j| Exclamations (Exclamatory Sontencos) 
I'iXclamationF are introduced by a verb like exclaim, cry out, etc. 
witli additional ^-^ords, if necessary, to express the sense of tlie 
context. 



order, c. 
JJirpj 
I iidire 


Desires 
Direct 
• Indirect 


Direct : 
indirect 

Direct : 
indirect 

Direct ; 

Indirect 



Hiavo won the game !” 
in joy thsi.t they had won the 

gaiifT 

He si-^, “What a big snake !” 

exclaimed that it was a very big snake (or, the 
s^ko was very big). 

Tip Headmaster said to the boys, “Jii-avo I you have 
Alone well.” 

a; 

^The Headmaster ajiidaudod the boys saying that 
they had done Wwll. 


? Exercises 

1. Put the followhi'j smtences •into Indirect Speech ; 

(<*) The hoy sa\s, “I am a friend of iJimal”. 

(h) ■ Tne man said, “I shall teach you a lesson”. 

\<f) ^ Uma taid to ine,“l have |)lucl£ed all the lluwers ’ _ 

(d) He said, “[ hav’'e fuiished my wo-k*', 

(/}) I said, “You have done your work well”. 
if) He said, “I cannot meet you hero today”. 

He sf^id to me, “£ slriJl oiill on you tomorrow”. 
y Db) I said to the lady, “Please give rao a gla;s of water”. 

/ (i) He said to the boy, “Wait here till I come b.mk”, 

(i) The teacher said to the boys, “Do not run in the sun”, 
lie said to me, “Will you liave a cup of tea 
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(0 i said to the boy, “What is your father’s name ?” 

(w) T said to him, “For shame, you ror^ue I” 

(n) He said, “By God, what a nice rose 1” 

(o) The man said, “Alas, Tara undone!” 

2. Put the following dialogues into Indirect speech : / 

(a) Do 1 look i)ale ?" said Torn. 

“Well, ye-:—a little, “replied Alice f*ently.” 

“I'm very brave, {^ononilly,” he went on in J'. low voice : 
“Only today I happen to have a headache,” 

“rtoo, have a headache today, “said Tom. “I am far worse 
than you”. 

“Then you’d—better not fie'ht today”, s-j^id Alice. 

(b) “And who are you, my dear, “said she, 'to whom are we all 
so oblif»ed ?” 


“Henry Sxiidford, ” 

“Well, my child, you brave'little creature, and vou 

shall ^;o homo and dine with me.” 

“No tbink you, madam, my father will ^ nt me.” 

(c) “And would you buy it ?” said the latjlord, “If so plocsc 
you,” answered the larmer,- . “How comes it,” ..’’icd the gentleman, 
“that I was unable to live upon double the quanwty of land, i?aying 
no rent, whusli you, living on this small jiiece, for \^hich you pay rent, 
have gained enough to i)urchase it ?” “Oh” said the farmer smiling, 
“bub two words made tlie ilillerence ; you said go, piu 1 said come.” 

(d) Third woman. Why did’e j:o thc’i'o into^my house ? 


Piiw^ess. I only took the bread and. 

Third woman. ...and...and...Do’o all hear that ? 


Second man. het me come, i'll make her talk ! 


[He comes up the steps and tries to grasp her arm.\ 

Princess. \j>creamin'i\. No ! No 1 No ! I tell you I a^m tbf 
Princess ! Oh ! G; u b you believe what I say ? | 

Several Voices [souiyifuUy]. The Princess ! The Princes^l 

Third man Get her to the jrand. She’ll tell us whlb she’ 
taken ! ^ 


(e) ‘Who hath dared to wound thee ?' cried the Giant ; ‘tell me, 
that 1 may take my big sword and slay him.’ ^ • 

‘Nay,’ answerad the child ; ‘but these are the wounds of love.' 
‘Who art tliou ?’ said the giant, and a strange awe fell on him- 
and he knelt before the child. 
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I. When sentences of different types«are iiicKiflcd in the 
reported speech, separate reporting verbs according to the type of 
the^ different sentences must be used : 

Direct : He said to me, “W’hat is youi name. What class 
do you read in ? Come again tomorrow.” 

Imdireci : He asked me what my name was, and what class 
• I read in, and adinsed me to go 1*) him again the 

next day. 

Directs The boy said to tlie leathei, ‘‘\Vh\ .11 e you angry 
\ with me? I have done nothing wTong. Kindly 
* enquire into the matter.” 

Indirect : The boy asked the teacher wliy In was angiy w'ith 
him adding that he had done iioth.ng winng. and 
hogged him to enquire into the m.ilicr. 

liiit if the repoilcd speech conlv^^s sLnUlue'^ of the .same 
kind, tlie same rcpoiling used 


Direct • Tl'^^n.istcr asked llu‘ s«.i\aiil. ‘ Win .ne \.ai late? 

Ayncre have you been: Wlioii will >on go to 
^11 ‘ market?” 

/ 

Indirect : Tile mastci a^tked the seivaiit ^JJ\ he wa^ l.ite, 
vvheie he had lieeii, and \Ji'ii li« aoiild go to 
• the market. 

2. Soi^etsiincb in the Indiiect Nairation, loi iht‘ sake of 
eflkelne expression we le-an.inge the speech h) mcai'-. of \arious 
dec ices : * 

Dire( I ; He said to me, “'Phaiik you.” 


Indhecl : He thanked 1 ic. 

DirCi t : Ram said to Han, “Nhm aie a h.ii 
Indirect : Kam called Hari a liai. 

Direct : Ramesh said to me, “Rest assuied, 1 shall help 
you ” 

Indirect : Ramesh assured me of his help. 
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Direct : 

Indirect ; 

Direct : 

Indirect : 


Direct : 
l<ndirect 

Direct : 
Indirect 


He said to me, “Is your task unfinished? Your 
brother tells me that you are not studying properly. 
If you carry on in this way, you have no chance 
of passing the examination.” 

He asked me whether my task was unhnished. 
My brother had told him that J was not studying 
properly. He went on to warn me that, if I 
carried on in that way, I had no chance of pass¬ 
ing the examination. « 

I'he Captain said to the soldiers, “Do not ^uppose 
that you ane safe here. 'I'he (Armans are still 
following us, and if they can trace us here, there 
is no way of escape. So do not light any tires, 
and dig yourselves in for the night.” 

The Captain the soldiers not io .suppose 

that tliey were safiTllT^e. The/“'ermans were si ill 
following them, and if they \iukl tract- then') 
there, there was no way of esca^l l ie, theiefore, 
forbade them to fight any fires aiH ordered them 
to dig themselves in for the night. 


Further Examples 

“\\'hat a fine piece of meat that dog lias !” 
he to himself, “I must have that also.” 


.said 


: He, said to himself that that dog had a vet}' fine 
piece of meat, and resolved that he nvist have 
that piece also. 

“Ah, I am rightly served,” said he, “The ^reedy^ 
are sure to lose.” 

: He exclamed in sorrow that he was rightly served 
and admitted that the greedy are sure to lose. 

“Oh master,” said the lamb, “how’s that? I was 
not born a year ago. 1 am only six monthy old. 


Direct ; 
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Indirect : The lamb respectfully pointed out that what he 
said was not possible, and added that he (lamb) 
had not been born a year ago, since he was only 
six months old. 

Direct : “I hoi>e,’' said he, “you will return this visit, and 
dine with me tomorrow.” 

Indirect ; He. hoped that his host would retprn the visit and 
go and dine with him die next day. 

Direct : “You lazy old man !” said the woman, “You sit 
* at ease while the poor lad toils away at your side.’ 

Indirect : The woman called him a lazy old man, and rebuked 
him for sitting there at ease while the pCR>r lad 
was tcnling away by his side. 

Direct : “You see,” said Tommy .sitting up in bed and 
hugging htr knees, “you see, 1 do not like to have 
Midge and you can’t be by yourself 

i^a hotel.” 

Indirect : rj!ting up in bed and hugging her knees Tommy 
J^aid that she did not like to have Midge all to her- 
^ self, and that one could not be by oneself in a 
hotel. 

Direct : “Heavens !” exclaimed t>ne of the ofticers, “Do you 
know what the stuff cost ?” 

Indirect ''. One of the officers, surprised at the visitor’s 
ignorance, asked him if he knew what the stuff 
cost. 


Exercise 

I. Change the foUo-wmy to Indirect Narration :— 

(a) He said to me, “I have often warned you again.st mixing w'itli 
bad company.” 

(b) The master said to the servant, "If 1 am satisfied with your work, 
I shall.pay >ou a higher salar\ from the next month.” 
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ic) The dwarf said to her, "Promise me that when you are queen, 
you will give me your first-born child.” 

(d) “What do you intend to do?” said the father to his son. 

(e) "Who are you? Where do you come from ? Whom do you want?” 
said the policeman on duty. 

(/) "Be off from here, and do not let me see your face any more,” 
thundered the angy man. 

(.g) "My God, I am ruined,” said the mercliant. 

(/t) "Your piece is bigger,” said one. "No, your piece is bigger,” said, 
the other. 


(j) “The bear seemed to be talking to you,” he said. “What did he 
(/) “He said,” said the other Feliow, "never trust a friend who 
deserts you at a pinch.” 


(k) One of them .said, "Friend, let us stick to each other. If we fall 
in with wild beasts, 1 will come to your help and I hope you w'ill do the 
same to me.” “Of course, 1 fully figfc$^^-eplied the^ other. 


(/) He lelortcd, " 
^ou in a race.” “That’ 
you all the way.” 


1 may not be able to walk witi^T^you, but I can beat 
s a good jocke,” said the hare,'qjl can dance round 


tm) “No,” .said Tommy, “No, i 
course, you ciui. Ned W'dl take you 
train. It’s much the best plan.” 


can't go ('iid stay with mother.” “Of 
over to Ritliei and sec you into tlie 


“1 hadn't thought of that,” said Tommy slowly. She hesitated and 
then added, “Nay, f couldn’t stay on here, could 1? J coukhi’s face Mark or 
Harry or—or luiy of the other habes. They w'ould be—^be sorry for me.” 


(«) "Let us pretend that you arc father, and i am mother, and that 
we liy“ in a land for away,” said Bess. 

“That’s good,” said Ih ss. “1 will get Nurse to give me some caite 
and cold tea. Oh, won’t it be a jolly game?” ^ 

(o) “I hnow,” said the jolly Tap. “Let us turn the water on, and 
then run aw'ay. Oh, won’t she get wet?” 

iP) "Dear little Micky”, said his mother, “You have been to sleep, 
fihe fairy was part of the dream, as weU.” 
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"No mother,” and Micky, "she was a real fairy, 1 am sure. I hope 
I shall sec her again some day.” 

( 9 ) “Joan, where are you?” called little Jack. “I .au’t see you.” 
"‘Oh Jade, come back to me,” cried little Joan with tears on her dieeks. 

(r) “Now I am going into the wood with my gun,” he said. 

"Oh can I come with you?” asked her sister Mary, “i’ll put my hair 
into two long plaits over my ears, and dress up in the lirown blankets.’ 

(s) “Go back to your place in the drawer,” shouted the angry knife. 
“How dare you speak so to me?” replied the fork. 

:i Change ike follommg to Direct Na-ration :— 

(a) The children exclaimed delightedly that it was Aery cheerful. 

‘ (b) I he old man wished the >oung (jiie a hapin t hnslmas. .Addressing 
the little girl the old man said with a smile that she ought not to be awake 
just then. 

(c) M 3 ' friend advised me to be afraid. 

(d) Amala said to tier broO'.dj^lhat she would like to hear what he 
thought of the Zoo t’^at day. 

(e) The teache Ordered both the boys to he quid. 

(/) The graniftather asked his grandson why tie hatl come there. 

(g) The editor asked the gentleman wliai he meant hy intruding into 
his oflice imd enquired who he was and wliy he came tliere. 

(A) The ma.ster ordered the servant to do what he was told and not 
to linger on' for reason, 

(f) The teacher asked me why i was so late. 

j) The Foreman of the jury said to tlic judge iliat the} woie of 
opinion that the accused was guilty' of causing grievous hurt. 

(A) As the stranger entered the town he was met b 3 a policeman who 
asked him if he was a traveller. He replied carelessl) that it /^ould 


a^ear so. 

H (/) The recruiting oflicer aske<l why a young man like Kahiiu should 
lose the opportunity of making his mark in life by refusing to enlist in 
the army. 

(«t) The old man advised his sons riot .'to quarrel among themselves 


when he was dead but to remain united. 

inf He then requested his friend to give him his hand and bidding 
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farwell asked him not t' grive that Jic liacl fallen mto that misfortune oiv 
his account, but to commend liim to his wife and to tell her how he 
loved him. 

(o) The Headmaster todl the students on strike that thev had brought 
disgrace upon the whole scliool. If they had any grievance, they could 
come to him, and if they did not get justice, then they might have gone 
on strike. 

(p) The motiier regretted that she had not a bit of bread to give the 
child. Tie had eaten up all the provisions .she had in the house on the 
pre\*ious day. She added that she had a little cotton w^hicn she had spun. 
She proposed to go and sell that, and buy bread and something for their 
dinner. 


Models (University Questions) 

I Dircci : One clay a wasp said^ to the bee : “Why are men 
so fond of you and so unkind 'We are both much alike, 

only I am better looking than you are. We stii^ when we 
are cross, yet men take care of you and give ^lu a nice house to 
live in, while they try to kilHmc.” The bee said to the wasp : 

knov\ that I work all day to make hoiie\' for them, but 
you never do good to anyone but yoinself.” (C. V. IQ40) 

Indirect : One day a wasp asked a bee why men were sO' 
fond of bees and so unkind to w*asps, though tliey were much 
alike ; only the wasp was better looking than the bee was. 
Continuing the wa.sp said that they both stung when they were 
cross, yet men took care of the bee and gave her a nice house 
to live in, while they tried to kill him. The bee said 10 the wasp 
that^nien knew that she worked all day t(j make honey for them, 
but that he on the ctunrary never did good to anyone but himself. 

2. Direct : 

Customer : “Can I get a garden-roller in this shop?’* 

Assistant : “Yes, sir, in our hardware department.” 
Customer : “And how do I get there?” 
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Assistant; It is on the third Hoor. 

^ Customer: It is th’erc a lift or must 1 take the stairs ? 

Assistant : “ Thiere is a lift throug'h the door facing you. Take 

the first turning to the left.'* 

hidirect : A customer inquired of a shop , assistant if he 
could get a garden-roller in that shop. The assistant replying 
in the affirmative directed the customer lo their hardware depart- 
mient, but the latter wanted to know how he could get there. 
The assistant replied that it was on the third lloor. So the 
cu<Rto(mer enquired if there was a lift or if he should take the 
stairs, and the assistant replied that there was a lift through 
the door facing the customer, and that he should take the first 
lurning to the left. * 


3. Dfrv’t'/ : Portia now dbsired Shylock to let her look at 
the bond, and wh she had read it, she said, “The bond is 
forfeited, and .by«Jl^is the Jew may lawfully claim a pound of 
flesh to be by him cut off nearest Antonio’s heart.” 7 'hen she 
said to Shylock, “lie merciful. Take the nuaiey and bid me l'*ar 


the bond.” Then no mercy would tlie cruel Shykxk show, and 
he said, “By nn’ soul, 1 .swear there is no power in the tongue 


of man to'alter me." “Why then, Antonio,’' 
must prepare your bosom for the knife.*’ 


said 


Portia. “You 
(C:. U. 1943; 


indirect : Portia then desifed Shylock to let her look at the 
bond, and when she had read it, she said that the bund was 

v 

forfeited, and accordingly the Jew might lawfully claim a tKHind 
o^ flesh to be cut off by him nearest Antonio’s heart. However 
appealed to Shylock to be merciful, take the money, and allow 
her to tear up the bond. But die cruel Shylock would show no 
mercy. Bather, swearing by his soul he said that diere was no 
power in the tongue of man to induce him U» alter his decision. 
Accordingly I'ortki told Anlotiio that he miisi jirepare his bosom 
tor the knife. 
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4. Direct : 


Columbus—^I'hcy drink too much. 

IPedro—They are simple men and must have their relaxation. 

, We have not all your vision, Captain. 

Columbus—You are beginning to doubt, Pedro. Give me 
- the contents of your mind. I am an impatient man 
Slid prone to be unjust, but 1 mean well. 

(C. U. 1947) 

Indirect : Columbus complained that they (tbe crew) drank- 
too much. Pedro replied that they were simple men and must 
have their relaxation, and pointed out that they did not all possess 
his vision. Columbus observing that Pedro was beginning to 
doulbt, begged him to give him the contents of his mind. He 
confessed that he was an impatient man and prone to be unjust,. 
but added that he meant well. . 


5 . Direct : "Can you tell me, preity maiden," asked 

‘ Hercules, '‘uhetlier ilie v\.\\ Kj lb ' deiii'vi tbe 1 le^peeid---. 

lies through this?” v 

"The garden of ] le.^^erides*!” cried .she, “We diougbl mo’ lab 
were weaiy of seeking it after so many di.sappointments. And 
pray, travellei, wbal do you want there?" (U. P. 

Indirect : Calling her ii pielty maiden Hercules ‘.iskcd her 
whether tlie right way to die g.irdtn of the yr'i{>i.ridcs lay 
through that. She wa-s very much surpris;..! to Iie.'i'- that he 
wanted to kiunv the way to the Idciiperides ; lor they had thought 
th.ai mo'-.ib. \\ere v\e.'ry of sec'lsirig that ga"den after so maiiv 
disapi'Oimmeiits. .She tlien M'aiited to know w^Jia-l he wanted, 
from St. 

6 . Direct ; The .Magistrate .said, "Do you not come from^^ 
a distance. What are you doing so far from home? Suiely it 
would have been better for you to have laid your complaint at 
the tliana instead of coming to me, w^hen you see I am busy." 

(P. U. 1938) 
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InMrwA : Tbe M«gi6tmte supposed thed be bed oome from 
a distance «nd enquired what he was doing so far from his home. 
A- remarked that it would certainly have been better for him to 
have laid his eomplaiot at the tfaana instead of coming to Mm 
when he saw that he was busy. 


Exercise 

(University Questions) 

CfyingB the luwraiion vn the following :— 

4 

1. I>am a merchant from distant parts. On my journey laM id^t I 

met with thieves who stripped me of my purse and all that I had ; and 
now I must see my only friend in this town, a squire at the King’s palace. 
He will be glad, I known, to lend me what I ask. Only set me down at 
the palace gate, and I shall soon be in a position to pay you handsomely 
for this morning’s kmdneaa. Tell me your name, friend, and where you 
live. ,1 (G. U. 1918) 

2. “I wish I \^re king’s son,*' cried a poor boy as he sat on some 

straw in his wretched home. **Why do yon wish that, my boy y*’ asked 
his teacher, who had entered unobserved, "Why sir, I was standing by the 
palace gate this morning to see all dre ground folk going to court splwMiktty 
dressed in fine carriages. 1 thought how happy they must be to be 
allowed to tee the Qpcca and to enter the beautiful palace.** "What would 
you think if I • told you that you might be a king’s son if you chose thb 
very moment ?*' asked the teacher. (G. U. 1922) 

3. *'Alas 1 diild,” said his mo|hcr, **I have not a bit of bre ad to give 
you I ^u ate up all the provisions 1 had in the house yesterday. Bu 11 have 
a Kttle cotton which 1 have spun. 1 will go and sell it, and buy bread and 
something for our dinner.” "Mother,** replied 41addin, "keep you^cotton 
fpr another tune, and give me the lamp I brought home yesterday ; 1 will 
|go and sell it, and the money l -jhall get for it will buy both breakfast and 
dinner, and perhaps supper too.*’ 

4. "Do you still think there is much danger ?*' asked the lady. "To 
them that have rcastm to fear .death,” replied the sailor. **Listen, do you 
hear the hollow noise beneath u?’ 

**)|ps,” relied the lady, "it is the wind driving the vessel.** 
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**No, it if the poor vessel itself/* replied the iailor» ’^giving her last 
groans. The water is breaking upon her decks, and in a few minutes this 
beautiful ship will become like chips of wood.** (U. P. 192o) 

5. **Gent]emen/* said Mr. Lincoln, **Let us not disgrace the age and 

century in which we live. This is a land where freedom of speech is 
guaranteed. Mr. Baker has a right to speak, and ough to be permitted 
to do so. I am here to protect him, and no man shall take him for 
this stand if I can prevent it.** (Ui P. 1937) 

6. *T am not in favour of all this folly of yours/* said Jones. **You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself for behavings in this manner now that, 
we are faced with a more difficult problem than we have had to solve for 
some time.” 

**1 shall act as I choose,” replied Smith. **1 may not have your brains, 
but I have more than your courage. These are indeed difficult times, but 
it is a bad workman that quarrels with his tools. Let us face it as best 
as we can, and all will be well.'* (P. U. 1933) 

7. **lf I allow you to come and stay with me for the holidays, it will 

only be on this understanding, that you live very quietly here. I am not 
a rich man, and when I have paid your school fees, vei^' little is left beyond 
what 1 need for my ordinary living ex ernes. Plense^ therefore, my son, 
remember this, and do not be extravagant. Will you promise to do exactly 
what 1 tell you J*' (Punjab U. 1915) 

8. *‘ln the evening 1 have my game of whist, which 1 never miss ; 

I am surprised that you do not play with your sktil, as 1 know, at games 
of this kind. You should play and kam. As it is, you have little to amuse 
you ; and now is the time to acquaint yourself with a meaca of enjoyment 
which will be a solace to you when you are grown too old for less gentle 
diversions.'* > (Patna U„ 1922) 

9. The moon having risen, the leader of the b nd addressed his men, 

saying that the task before them was as dangerous as it was difficult* yet 
they wwuld be triaH to neglect he opportunity , at he worst they could still 
d'e like brave men. (C3. U. 1911) 

10. My son requested my daughter kindly to make his bouse'ready ^ 

for him when he returned the next day from the journey which he was 
taking to fetch her child home. His sister answered that since I also 
lAOuld be arriving borne on that day, she would not be able to do the wor 
herself, but would send our head servant. (U. P. 1925) 
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FBAMING SENTENCES WITH IDIOMATIC PHRASES 
SECTION 1 [ For Class IZ } 

NOUN PHRASES 

aft aet of God ( ft); The earthquake is an act of 

God. 

art applo of discord •( ft^SR^ ): This plot of land has 

proved to be an apple of discord between the two brothers. 

« the ayppJa of one’s eye (•RISRf ?lft ): Bimal is her only son : and 
so he is naturally the apple of her eye. 

a beast of prey ( i A tiger is a beast of prey. 

a bed of roses ( ) ; Our life is not a bad of rosea. 

a bird’s eye view ( ): I had a bird's eye view of 

Galoutta from the Monument. , 

a bird of passf^e (): He came back from Bombay 
yesterday and had. left for Delhi today-^he U a regular bird of 
passage. 

birds of a feather ( ) : Birds of a feather will 

always flock together. 

black looks ( ^ ; He gave me black looks and asked what 

my name was. * 

bad blood ( ft^Rt? ): Bad blood has been created between the 
two brothers over their ancestral property. 

blue riband or ribbon ( ’TCfTw ^): The East 

Bengal Club has won the I. F. A. Shield—the blue riband (oa ribbon) 
of4ihe Indian Football.. 

# a boU from Ihe blue ( ]: The news came to us 

inst like a bolt from the blue. 

bone of contention (ftitW?r ft’I^W): See an apple of discord, 
bread and butter (): This petty shop is my 
bread i||id butter. 
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a breaoh of the peace ( ); There is no apprehension of 

a breaoh of the peace* 

the breath of one'e nostrils (); Freedom 
is the breath of our nostrils, so to say. 

brute force ( ) : The police used brute force to bring the 

situation under control. 

castle in the c^ir ( ) : He is in the habit of 

building a castle in the air. 

castle in Spain ( ) : See castle in the air. 

eat and dog life ( } ; They are accusto¬ 

med to lead a oat and dog life. * 

a cat's paw ( ): You are merely a cat’s paw in his hEind. 

a chicken-hearted fellow ( ^^3'*S ) ; You cannot expect 

anything from a chicken-hearted fellow as he is. 

a cock and bull story ( ) ; He says that he has seen 

a ghost. It's nothing but a cock and bull story. 

a dead language () ; Sanskrit; has now become 
a dead language. .. \ 

an eye witness ( ) :■».According to an eye-witness, fifty 

persons have been killed in the accident. 

the fair-name ( •(•11 ) : He could not keep up the fair name of 
his family. 

a fair weather-friend (^ ): All his f^^ienda left him 
when he was in distress. They were his fair-weather friends. 

fair words { ^**(1 ) t No fair words could appease his anger. 

a feather in one's cap ( *1^ ) : It is surely a feather iu his cap 
to be elected Secretary of the Committee. 

a fish out of water ( ) : Among so many strangers 

1 felt a fish out of water. ' 

fire and sword ( ): Hitler wasted the whole 

Europe by fire and sword. 

a fooVs errand () ; I searched for the missing letter all 
di^y and it proved to be a fool's errand in the end. 
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a fooVB Paradise ( ^ ) : You are 

living in a fool's Paradise should you expeol help from him. 

• the gift of the gab ( ) : He has the gift of the gab 

and so he will be a good pleader. 

a green-eyed monster ( ): Jealousy is called a green-eyed 

monster. 

a hole and comer policy or ajfc^r ( C^ff^lsT "ftfe Tl ) : The 
Government has taken a hole and corner policy in the sofution of 
the unemployment problem. 

a hotVa breadth escape ( t5 ^ ); I was about to bo 

run over by motor oar and had a hair's breadth escape. 

* a hue and cry ( ) : A hue and cry was raised in their 

house last night. 

the ins and outs ( ); I know the ins and outs of 

the incident. "" * 

^ as iron hand (): The Government quelled t^e 
rebellion with an ||on hand. 

kith and ) : Even his kith and kin did not 

stand by him in his distress. 

a light-footed animal ( ): A horse is a light- 

footed animal. 

the lion*s share (3RC3GI ); His younger brother took 

the lion's share of the property. 

loaves and fishes (*111^ *1*®^) i I am not after loaves and 
hshes of o£Qce. ^ 

the long and the short ( ): The longhand the short of it 

was that he was insulted by his own brothers. ^ 

^ main force ( *lf^ ): The police dispersed the crowd 

l|>y main force. 

a man of letter ( ) : He is a man of letters and so you 

should respect him. 

a man of mark ( ): Everybody respects a man 

of ma|^. 
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a man of hu word ): He is a man of his word and 

so be will do what be says. 

a man of the world {^): He is a ijoan 
of Ibe world and so be will not help you. 

milk-and-water plans (^ffTWRl ) * The Government has 
made milk-and-water plans for solving the unemployment problem. 

a moot point^ ( ) S It is a moot point whether 

be was at home at that time. 

the naked eye ( ^rt1% CFt^ ) S All the stars cannot be seen with 
the naked eye. 

odds and ends () * All tbe odds and ends have 
been kept in tbe almirah. a* 

an opm question ( <St4 ) • Socialism is no longer an 

open questien. 

an opening speech () 5 ^ In his opening speech the 
Chief Minister stressed on the solution of the unemyloyment problem. 

< an open-hearted man ( C*lt^ ) S open-hearted 

man and so be will help you. v 

palmy days ( ) * In the palmy days of colonialism many 

illiterate persons got rich. 

a past-master ( ) S He is a past-master in gambling. 

part and parct I ( ^^*7 ) * Solution of foqd problem 

is part and parcel of our Five-year Plans, ^ 

a pretty penny () : He has earned a pretty penny by 
dealing in rice. ^ 

a pick-me-up ( ) • Wincarnis is a good pick-me- 

np. 

plain dealing () S I expect plain dealing from 
you. * 

Pandora’s hop () • His statement in tW 
press proved to be Pandora's box in the end. 

point-blank ( ) • He denied point blank that he had 

borrowed money from me. 
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<A«prfwroaapa<fc( ^1^)! He followed the primroea 

path aod the members of his family suffered for his selfishness. 

proa and flows should oonsider tha 

pros^nd oons of the incident. 

pels to polo ( ^rhrl ) • He moved about pole to pole in 
guest of his missing wife. 

a queer card or ouetoraar () : yho gentleman is 
leamedj but obviouely he is a queer card (or, customer). 

fttcA and ruin ( ) • The furniture has gone to 

rack and ruin. 

the rank and file ( ntThT*! ^ ) t The treatment 

to tffe rank and file was extremely harsh. 

a rainy day ( ): A prudent may lays by something for a 

rainy day. 

rhyme or reason ( 7]!^ ) • There was no rhyme or reason 

in his statement. 

a red letter da^i ): To-day is a red letter day—I* 

have passed the examination. 

a rope of sand ( ) • His friendship proved to be a rope 

of sand. 

ruling passion () : His ruling passion in life is 
how to get rich. 

a rough diamond (^^5 Glt^fT ) : She is a rough- 
diamond, but she knows how to keep house. . 

a rook-hottom price ( ) • He offered a rock-bottom 

price for the house. 

a red <apfl (Wtft ): I am not trying to net the 

]ob,«there is too much red tape involved. 

$ a red rag to a bull ( ) • Any reference to communism 

Was like a red rag to a bull to him. 

a right-hand man ( ) • He was my right- 

hand man during the election. 
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a r<mnddbout • They reached the fcown 

towards sonseft by a roundabont way. 

the salt of the earth ( ) • A hard-working man is the 

ealt of the earth. 

eeventh heaven () • I was in seventh heaven 
when 1 met him. 

a short‘OUt ^ C?lt^ Tt^ ) % The disbanoe by the road is five 
miles, but there is a sbort-out through the meadow. 

a slip of the pen ( ^*1) • By a slip of the pen he wrote 

that Bankim Ohandra was a great poet. 

a slip of the tongue ( ^1? ^ ) S He spoke of T. S. Eliot as a 
great dramatist—a slip cf the tongue. 

a slow coach () t A slow coach can never succeed in 

:iife. 

O < a snake in the grass (): I never trusted him ; for he has 

i 

always been a snake in the grass. 

stone blind ( ) * He cannot sre anything ; for he is 

stone blind. ^ 

stone deaf ( ^ ) S ^u will have to shout : for he is stone 

deaf. 

a stone’s throw ( ^ ) S The market is within a stone's 

throw of our house. 

a storm in a tea-cup ( ) S They always 

quarrel'^'it is usually a storm in a tea-cup. 

strong waters ( W ^ ) : You should refrain 

from drinking strong waters. 

a sharp look-out ( ^7 ) S Keep a sharp look-out on the 

servant. ^ 

the sinews of the war ( fJS ) • Mcgey 

may be called the sinews of the war. 

the sum and svhstance ( ) 8 The sum and substance of 

his speech was that the capitalist mentality was the oause of the 
eountry’s poverty. 
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a scape goat ( VTl^ltn ): He was 

gailty, bub I was made a soape goafe. 

, a sworn enemy ( "tap ) 5 Fasonm is sworn eoemy to the 
cause 0! democracy. 

the sword of Democles ( J|ilg ) • Be 

careful, for the sword of Democles is hanging over your bead. 

a tall order (W wrftirf ) \ He wanted me to 
start for Delhi at ouoe ; but I pointed out that it was a tall order. 

atallstory{^^t 9 ^)z He told me that he caught fifty 
birds in a single day—undoubtedly a tall story. 

tall talk () l You always indulge in tall talks. 
• a thorn in the flesh, or in one*s side ( ’I*? 

’Tl ) S The old woman lives with me, she is a thorn in the 

flesh (or* in my side). 

thunders of applause^ ( ) l There were thunders of 

applause when he began to address the gathering. 

time of dase ( ’PIl) S What is the time of day ? Half pAst 
seven. ^ 

time of life () • At my time of life, I cannot be expected 
to walk four miles at a stretch. 

a toicar of strength ('6 ) S He was a tower of 

strength df the theatre. 

trouble brewing { *l^J ft*t? ) • There may be trouble brewing 
over the speech he made. 

trouble in store ( « ): You may 

have trouble in store with the clerk. 

ups and downs ( ) • Men's lives are full tfl ups and 

3 owns. 

a Utopian scheme ( ) • It is a Utopian scheme to 

set up a hospital of our village. 

vale of tears ( ): You shall have to live for many years 

in this vale of tears. 
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vesUd inUrsst ( ) S He has a Tested interest in the 

business. 

the vital spark () I She lay motionless; the vital spL.rk 
has fled.— W, FreematL 

the vulgar herd () S The vulgar herd could nol 
appreciate the play. 

a well-lined purse ( ) S You must have a well-lined purse 

to stay at the Tajmahal Hotel. 

a wild goose chase ( ) : I tried to rectify him, 

but it proved to be a wild goose chacLe. 

a wolf in sheep's clothing ( "tap ) ; Beware of him, he is a 
wolf in sheep's clothing. 

the why and wherefore ( TfH*! ) : Nobody know the why and 
wherefore of his sudden death. 

word of mouth ( ) : He informed me by word of mo uth 

that the prisoners would be hanged. 

the writing on the wall ( ) • Wo recognized the writing 

on the wall—his extravagance was leading him stralS ht to ruin. 

yeoman service ( ) S He did yeoman service by setting 

up a school in our village. 


SOME ADJECTIVE PHRASES ^ 

cut and dried () S There aje no out and dried rules about 
working out these sums. 

free and easy ( ) S His dealings were free and easy. 

fair atd square ( ) : His terms were fair and 

square. 

hard and fast ( ) * There are some bard and fast rules' 

in solving the puzzle. 

high and mighty (): His behaviour was high and 
mighty. 
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null und void This Uw has«now become null and 

Toid. 


SOME ADVEBB PHRASES 

at iea (): I was quite at sea when my father 

died. ^ 

above all ( ) : Above all he is truthful. * 

at all ( ): Ha did nob help me at all. 
after all (^ ^Tl ): After all, he is your friend. 
at all ooste ( twt ^ ) *. I shall teach him a good lesson 

at aH costs. 

all but (): Our journey is all but finished. 
at best ( ^ CB'rt ) : He is at best an essayist, 
as a rule () • A® ^ morning. 

as usual ( ) • As usual, he arrived late at night, 
at o >treUsh (): I«»" walk five miles «t a stretoh. 
a. tiocd a, on,e »or<J (« fWl ’»«t1 ) = He proved 

to be as good as his word. 

as it were ( C^, C’tW ) *• was, as it were, the light of 

my life. i. ^ « 

at daggtrs-irauM ( ): The two brotbers were at daggers- 

drawn with each other. 

at prstent ( ) : He is at present quite well-off. 

at a lost 1 ): He was at » >“» 

all tfc. same I ^ >irM. '®W13 fn ^ ^ 

same. I am not sending him money. !2. “’o , 

at aixet and sevtffS ( HCTtWWI) : All my book are at siges an 
sevens. 

' again and again ( ): He requested me again and again. 
at stake { ): Our country’s honour is at stake. 

at h(me (^ ) : He is at home in mabhema‘ioa, 
at onee () : I turned him out at once. 
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at the eleventh harir ( ): Belief reached 6he vlilagers 

at the eleventh hour. 

at a discount ( ^ ) : He sella fountain pens at a discount. 

as (m matter of fact (): As a matter of faoti he did 
not try his best to help us. 

at a time () : He gave me three oranges at a time. 
all day long (): The children played in the giant*s 
garden all day long. 

at every step ( ): Everybody rebuked him at every 

step. 

at times (); He eends us money at times. 
at large (): Ml wild beasts roamed at large in' that 
dense forest. 

at one's wit*s end () : I was at my wit's end to find him 
half* dead. ^ 

at random ( ) *• We walked at random by the 

^ riverside. 

at one's finger's end ( : All facts dhiGerning the French 

Revolution were at his finger's^nd. 

at length ( ): They reached home at length. 

at the very outset ( ) : At the very outset, I thanked him 

for his truthfulness. , 

at most ( ) : I can pay you five rupees, at most, 

beside oneself with ^ ): They were beside themselves 

with joy. « 

by mistake (): He gave me a ten-rupee-note by 
mistake. 

by ^no means ( ^ ): By no means, I shall lend him 

money. 

by turns () *. The boy entered into the cinema hall 
by turns. 

by hook or by crook (' 5 t*R*if CT ) s I shall get him 

punished by hook or by crook. 
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hy fotc^ ( We got into the room^by force. 

htfof$ long (): I shall send yon money before long. 

6^ (be toay («>IWCT); By the way, I shall again see yon 
tomorrow. 

by ihB by ( tfPWapCT ): By the by. I have written him a 
letter. 

by sleight of hand ( ): The magician made the 

egg disappear by sleight of hand. * 

beyond one^s depth ( ): It is beyond mV 

depth to realise the significance of this poem. 

by fits and starts () ; He used to 
worts by fits and starts. 

by fair means or foul ( ^tl«n ^ CYt^T ): He will realise 
the entire amount by fair means or foul. 

by all means (iHpo'O'eU^ )! He shall have to pay for this by 
all means. * 

by leaps and bounds (); The price of jute is rising by 
leaps and bounds. ,§ 

from time out of mind (Yt*f ): This system has been 
in vogue in India from time out of mind (or, from time immemorial). 

few and far between ( ^ttH ) : The windows in that hall were 
BO few and far between that we were quite unknown of what bad 
happened oulStide. 

from a reliaVUe source ( ) • I have learnt from a reliable 

source that he is responsible for this misdeed. 

from time to time (: He writes to me from time 
to time. 

/or good ( *1^ ): He left his country for good ^ or, for 

good and all). 

^ from hand to mouth (TtTOFll): He lives from hand ta 
mouth. 

/row beginning to end (Wt’rtl’tt?!): He road the letter from, 
beginning to end ( at, from start to finish). 
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for the present ( ): • I cannot lend yon money for the 
present. 

first and foremost (); First and foremost, you etjtould 
be honest and presevering, 

for long ( ) : I could not remain quiet for long. 

for the most part ( ): His proposals for the most part were 

rejected. 

for the better ( fic't) i The patient hM taken a turn for 

the better. 

jTaf and wide () *. His fame spread far and wide ( or; far 
and near). 

face to face ( ) *• They stood face to face. ' 

from door to door ( 'ItCn ) : The old woman begs from door 
to door. 

head and heart ( ) : He blessed me head and heart. 

hand in hand ( ^ ) : We walked hand in hand by 

the river-side. 

hand-in-glove ( ^ ): The two boO^ were hand-in-gbve 

in this theft. 

.a 

here and there ( ) : There were villages with churches here 

and there. 

in the dark ( ): He left all his friends in the dark about 

his projects. 

in season and out of season ( ): He called on me at my 

place in season and out of season. 

in black and white ( ) : Put everything in blaek and 

white. 

•n tfina (^ ): They reached the station in time. 

in good faith I told him everything in Sood 

faith. 

in a fiw { ’PpylY ): We were in a great fix. 

tn teens ( ^ ): His daughtmr died when still 

in her teens. 
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in vogue ( ): This ouetom is oo longer in vogue. 

in a body ( ): They left the meeting in a body. 

in a nutshell ( t 5 : He told us the story in a nutshell. 

in the nick of time (1^^ ’RCT ) • 1 reached the air-port, in the 
nick of time. 

in round numbers ( frfTW): In round numbers the 

motor oar has cost him five thousand rupees. « 

in the long run ( ): He will succeed in the long run. 

in cold blood ( fe ) : The murder was committed in 
cold blood. 

in a hurry () : He left the place in a hurry. 

^ in all respects ( ) : These two angles are in all res¬ 
pects equal to one another. _ 

in the twinkling of an eye ( 31 ^ ): The snake dis¬ 

appeared in the twinkling of an eye. 

in the meantime (^Wl»IWT) : In the meantime the thief ran 

: away. , 

in right earnipt (’WtW ) : He did the work in right 
earnest. 

in vain f ^<(1 j ; In vain did he cry aloud, but nobody came to 
his rescue. 

in good time ( Wfl): The book was returned to him in 
good time.« 

in fine () : In fine, he is a man of character. 

in kind (^ ) ’• They gave donation to the 

poor fund in kind. * 

in foot ( tfiy® ); In fact, he did nothing for me. 

in the least ( ) ’• He was not in the least responsible for 

this. , 

, ifKwy CM* («tT sfl ): In»ny «“ yo“ »•““ «• 

him at once. 

(ft the main (CTtlS? ^); H. wm i» Mie ■»»*» * ““ ot 
principle. 
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in no time (t5 ^ i I return in no time. 
now and then {) • He oalls on me now and then. 
now and again ( ^TfC^ ) * I call on him now and again. 
of no avail ( ^r'¥*T) : All our requests were of no avail. 
out of sorts ( ) • I felt out of sorts. 

over head and ears (): He was over head and ears 
in debt. 

of one's own aodbrd ( C^tf ): He lent me the book of bis own 
aooord. 

on the whole (J: His essay Was on the whole 
satisfactory. 

on the alert ( ): We were not on the alert when the 

t 

house caught fire. 

onee and again ( ) : He requested mo onoe and again to 

help me. 

out and out ( ) * He is out and out a cheat. 

on the defensive () • We were on the defensive 
,when the hooligans attacked us. 

on its last legs ( ) : The caste systent^ is now on its last 

legs. 

on the wane ( ): His popularity is now on the wane. 

open and above hoard (} • You should be open and ab ove 
board in your dealings. 

on the sly ( : He left the village on the eW. 

on tiptoe ( ) • He entered in the room oA tiptoe. 

out of the question ( ) : His recovery is now out 

of the question. 

out of curiosity ( ) S I turned a few pages of the 

book ou^ of curiosity. 

out of stock ( ) : The medicine is out of stock now. « 

owing to unavoidable reasons () 5 I could nit 
meet him owing to unavoidable reasons. 

out of pocket () : He was out of pocket at that 

time. 
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of late ( ) : Of late he has beoonl'b purse-proud. 

on all hands ( ) : f[i9 aervioe to the oause of humanity 

is a<8mitte(l on all han< s. 

ovei again ( ) : Bead it over again. 

on a par (31^5? ) I As reg.irvlg their results the two boys 

were on a par. 

out of place () ; Your proposal is «ut of place here. 
on the spur of the moment ) • He Q^lled me 

namos on the spur of the moment. 

out of hand ( ) I The hoy is completely out of hand. 

on and on ( ) S We walked on and on. 

on the other hand ( ) ! We may see you tomorrow, on 

the other hand (or, on the contrary) yuu should call on him. 
off and on ( ) ! He calls on me off and on. 

off-hand (. I I cannot give you any advice off¬ 

hand. 

onoe again ( ) 5 He sent a man to me onoo again. * 

of one accord ) : We wore of one accord regarding that 

proposal. 

once more ( ) • Hi wrot.e to me once more to send him 

money. 

over and over ( ; He requested me over and over (or, 

over and over again) to help h'rn. 

once for all { ) : Ho left his vi llage once 

for all. • 

over and above ( ) ! fdo waa ill,rover and above, he lost 

his job. 

• once upon a time ( (4^1 ) : Once ui)oo a time there was a king 
^med Shibi. 

right and hft{ ) : He struck out the sentences right 

and left. 

root and branch ( ) 5 He destroyed bis enemies root 

and b^noh. 

36 
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stuif and nonsense ' ( ) 8 He talked stuff and nonsense. 

to no purposB ( ) • He asked for help but to no purpose. 

to ones surprise ( ) • Muoh to our surprise, he 

did not turn up at all. 

to all intents and purposes ( ) S To all intents and pur¬ 

poses, be is honest and presevering. 

to all appearances ( ) * To all appearances, be seems to 

be intelligent. 

to one's heart's content *TlT^) 5 The crow then drank water 
to it's heart’s content. 

to the backbone ( ) r The boy is wicked to the backbone. 

to one's cost ( ) I I learnt this lesson to my cost. 

to the letter ( : He followed my advice to the letter. 

through thick and thin ( fl^Tl ) : I shall 

have to do my duty through thick and thin. 

through fire and water ( C^*f ) S I shall 

stand by you through fire and water. ^ 

tooth and nail ( - Wo opposed him tooth and nail. 

to and fro ( ) : We walked to and fro. 

time and again ( ) S I requested him time and again to 

see me. 

touch and go ( ) 5 His escape was onlv touch and go. 

through and through () I I read tlie novel through 
and through. 

to the last farthing ( ) 1 I paid up his duos to the 

last farthing. 

tofhe contrary ( ) • He said nothing to the contrary. 

to this effect ( ) S He has informed me to this effect. ^ 

to the best of one's abilities ( ) • Ha tried to 

help me to the best of bis abilities. 

under one's nose ( C 5 R^?f ) S The theft was commi¬ 

tted under his nose. 
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unAw on^i thimh ( )* The hesd clerk is 

under my thumb. 

wp and down () S He then began to walk up and 

down. 

under loch and hey ( ) 5 The dooument wai 

kept under look and key. 

with a steadfast look ( ): He st'ared bard at me 

with a steadfast look. 

with one accord ( ) I With one accord they demanded 

a judicial enquiry. 

igithout fail ( 'Stn ) ! Please send him to mo without 

fail. 

without one's knowledge ( ) t He left homo 

without my knowledge. 

well and good ( C^"f ) S If you do not see him, well and 

good ; you may then do what ever you like. 

with might aiid^pnain ( ) I He tried with might and 

nain to save the drowning lad. 

without rhyme or reason ( ) : Uo insulted me without 

•hyme or reason. 

* eSom ('onjunction Phrases 

as well 08 ('Q ) S He as well as Arun is expert in swimming. 

as long as ( : As long as I am alive you need not 

ouble yourself. 

all the same ( ) 5 We discouraged him, all the saniie he 

ent right earnest. 

^as often as { ) S As often as I met him, he rebuked me. 

as such ( ); He is a stranger and as such cannot be 

ken into confidence. 

n« though or, as if ( ) S He speaks as though (or. as if) he 

9W every|hiiig> 
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'Fy6n i/(), You cannot get auoh a horse novf-a-daye, 
even if you pay two thousand rupees. 

in-as-much as ( ); I did not comply with his request 

ic*as*much as I believed it to be unreasonable. 

in case (); In case T leave Oalouttai I shall inform you. 

in order that or, so that ( ) I You should take medicine 

regularly in ord^r that (or, so that) you may totally come round. 

more than ( ’STf^'Q ) l I more than anybody else shall be 
happy, if you prosper in life. 

now that ( ^?f*| : Now that the rogue is put under 

arrest, you may sleep peacefully, 

not less than ( ^ ) I I not less than you am 

sorry for it, 

no sooner . than or, as soon as ( Jft3f ) S No sooner had 

ha arrived than it began to rain. Or, As soon as he arrived, it began 
to rain. 

oti conditio7i that ( ) 5 I ,uay forgive you on 

condition that you do not repeat the offence. 

provided that ( ) : I may lend you money provided 

that you return it soon. 

so far as (): So far as I know, he does not live beyond 
his means. 

until and unless { 5(1, 5(1): I shall wait here until 

and unless he comes back. 


' Preposition Phrases 

at variance with (fW )! His action was at variance 
with his promises. 

along loith (>(1^ ) t He along with his brother oameibere. 

. as to { ): As to his personality, I like to mention that 

it 1 b UDOommon. 
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at the top of ( ) : He ahonAed at the top of his 

voice. 

the end of ( Clf’l) : The crowd became agitated at the end 
of his speech. 

at the risk of ( ) 5 I saved him at the risk of my 

own life. 

at the head of () 5 The king was at tjie head of the 
procession. 

at the mercy of () i He was entirely at the mercy 
of his friends. 

according to () t He did not act according to ray 
adviotf. 

at logger-heads with ( ) I The two brothers were at 

logger^heads with each other. 

at the po:nt of ( ^^'8,, ) t The daeoits went away with 

everything T had at the point of gnns. 

as for () As for the noveh I shall never part 
with it. 

at home in or, with ( ) 5 He is at home in (or, with^ 

mathematics. 

by virtue of ( ) i He passed the examination 

by virtue of diligence. 

% 

by way of ( ) s He wrote me a letter by way of a 

1 eminder. , 

because of { ) 5 He conld not attend school heoanse of his 

illness. 

by the side of ( ) : He stood by the aide of'a tree. 

but for ( ) • I oonld not siiccsd bub for his gaidanoe. 

by means ) 5 He scaled the wall by means of a 

ladder. 

by dint of S He succeeded in life by dint of perseverance. 

by force of ( ): He won the prize by force of merit. 
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hy reason of () He ooiild not pass the examination by 
reason of his negligence. 

for the purpose of ( ) • We work for the purpose of 

maintaining our family. 

for the sake of ( ) l He saorihoed bis all for the sake of 

the country’s freedom. 

for want j)f (): The boy went to the dogs for want of 
guidanoe. 

for fear of (); He confessed his guilt for fear of 
punishment. 

in view of ( )! He may be excused in view of his 

age. 

in accordance with C ) • He ac'ed in accordance with 

ny advice. 

in spite of ( ): We attended the meeting in spite of 

heavy downpour. 

*fl keeping with (^tf^l ) S You should live in keeping 
with your income. 

instead of ( ) : He abused me instead of helping. 

in lieu of ) : We want cloth in lieu of paddy. 

in order to ( ) : He worked hard in order to succeed in 

the examination. 

Ha wrote 

an article in light of recent discoveries. 

in harmony with ( ) : You should work in harmony 

with your colleagues. 

in the absence of () : I oan give you nothing in 
the absence of my mother. 

in the habit ( ) ; He is in the habit of telling lies, 

ill advance 0 /( ) : The ideas preached by Thomas 

More were in advance of his age. 

in the wake of ( PffR ): Famine followed in the wake 

af war. 
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in aid o ); He donated nnoi)«By in aid of the hospital. 

in regard to ( »P^, ): In regard to hie oharaoter, I oan 

tell^you nothing. 

i'l company with \ He went to visit the festival in 

company with his parents. 

in sight of{ ): We soon came in sight of the port. 

in consideration of ( ) : We helped,^ hioi in considera¬ 

tion of his old age. 

in the face or teeth of ( ) : This proposal was carried by 

a large number of votes in the face (or, teeth) of all opposition. 

in consequence of ( ) : I could not see you in consequence of 

amurgent piece of business. 

in with () ; j am in him. 
in default of (): You will be expelled from the 
school in default of paying the fine. 

in course of { 3?^*!) : In course of time he became rich. 
in connection with ( ) : This house has been searched iji 

connection with tife theft. 

in unison with { ) : llis jiroposal was in unison with mine. 

in proportion to ( ) ; You will be paid in proportion to 

your work. 

in case of ( ^ ) *■ In case (or, the case) of need, you may see 

me in the morning. 

in the event 0 / ( ): I shall not rebuke him in the event 

of his failure. ,, 

in order of ( ^ : The names have been arranged in order 

of merit. 

in point of ( ff ^ ): He is junior to me in point ‘pf age. 

in quest of or, search of ( ) • Ramchandra went out in 

^quest of (or, in search of) Sita. 

in favour of ( •tPiF ) : He pleaded in favour of me. 
in the guise of ( ) *• The king went away from the battle¬ 

field in the guise of a merohant. 
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infrontof(^%C^\: There was a temple in front of our 
school. 

in the pood graces of ( ) : The servant was in the £i)od 

graces of (or, in the good looks of) of his master, 

in the gift of ( ) ; The service was in the gift of the 

secretray- 

in common with i ) : 1 suffered in common with the 
people. 

in the tioinkling of ( ) I The boy vanished in the 

twinkling of au eye. 

m conformity to or, with ( ) ! I shall act in conformity 

to ( or, with ) >our advice. 

in exchange for ( ); In exchange for! this bangle, I shall 

give you a necklace. 

in the course of ( ) I I shall come back in the course of a 

week. 

in defiance of ( ): He wrote an article in defiance 

of the authorities. 

in the fnlncaa of ( ) : Belief was sent in the fulness 

* 

of time. 

in defence of ( ); Nebodv spoke anything in defence of 

him. 

in the van of ( ) : H« was in tho van of the procession. 

in the heart of { ); The church was in the heart of the 

village. 

in token of ( ) S I gave him a book in token of love 

and friendship. 

in t)U hope of ()% He worked hard in the hope of 
success. 

in the throes of ( ^51 ) S The country was 

in the throes of famine. 

in honour of ( ) ; A banquet was arranged in honou.r of 

his visit. 
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/in ignorance of ( ) I I was in ignoi^nce^of his evil design. 

in respect of ( ) • He is junior to me in respect of age. 

f.n the interest of i ) In the interest of discipline you 

should abide by the decision. 

in the scale of ( ) 5 The tribal people are still back- 

vvard in the scale of civilization. 

in the neighbourl.ood of ( ) : Our school is in the neigh¬ 

bourhood of the market. 

in pursuance of ( ) 5 I acted in pursuance of his advice. 

in bad odour with ( ! He is now in bad 

-odour with his friends. 

in the possession of ( ) S Tlie land is now in the 

possession of his brother. 

in possession of { ^ S His brother is now in possession 

rf the land. 

in opposition to ( ) % He did everything in opposition to 

my wishes. 

on tiptoe to ( •n* ) ; I walked on tiptoe to the window. 

on tiptoe for ( ) ! We were on tiptoe for the news. 

of a piece with ( "SfS^rfTif ) ; His speech was quite of a piece 
witli the resolution. 

on the :pur of ( 5 Never do anything on 

the spur of the rroment. 

on the brink of ( )* He is on the brink of ( or, on the 

verge of ) ruin. 

on the score of ( ) • He applied fop leave on the score of 

( or, on the ground of ) ill hoalth. 

on the off-chance of ( ) ! I waited on the off-chance 

of borrowing some money. 

on the point of ( ) 5 He was on the point of starting. 

on, an errand cf ( ) I I was sent by on an errand of 

'reconciliation. 
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on the plea or, pretext of () : You oannob be exonBed 
on the plea (or, pretext) of ignorance. 

on QOod terms with ( ) s I am not on good terms ^ with 

him. 

on the occasion of ( ) 5 We met him on the occasion of 

his sister’s marriage. 

on the look out for ( ) • I am on the look out for a good 

house. 

on the part of ( ) : Dishonesty on the part of a man like 

him is really surprising. 

on the eve of () : He meet him on the eve of his 
departure. 

on the pain of ( -ftfw m ) : He was made to work for 

hours together on ( or, under ) the pain of punishment. 

on behalf of ( • He addressQj the gathering on behalf of 

the local people. 

on pretence of () 5 The king punished many inooent 
men on pretence of religion. 

on account of ( ) * I Could not meet him on account of 

(or, owing to) illness. 

under cover of ( 'artW*! ) : He left 

the village under cover of darkness. 

with a view to ( ) : 1 met him with a yiew to borrowing 

some money. 

with regard to (Wf ) • With regard (or, respect) to my 
offer, he said nothing. 

with an eye to ( ) ! He always work with an eye to ^ 

the future. 

with reference to ( ) t With reference to his resolution 

there was a long discussion in the meeting. 
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SECTION n [ For Class X 1 
GROUP VERBS 
To Act 

He acted againet ( ftTOi VtBf ) my advice. 

The lawyer acted for ( ) mo in 
I acted from (or, out of) ( VtW ^ ) fear. 

I acted under ( ^tW ) bis orders. 

I acted on (or, upon) ( *ft»f=r ) his insbructions. 

A man’s environment acts on () his character. 

He did not act up to ( <J< V?ri ) his promises. 

To Bear 

He bore n a out ( V^TI), Or, He bore out ( ) mf 

statement. 

He bore douje ( ) all opposition. 

The Red Army bore down upon ( ) the enemy. 

He bore off or, away ( ) the prize. 

The climate of a country hears on ( TOT ) the people. 

The argument did not bear on ( n"PifW ^«?ri ) our proposal. 

His advice made me bear up ( ^ ^ ) all difficulties. 

Rear fo v ’Wl) the left. 

I shall not bear with your temper. 

It was brone in upon (Rtrt V^TPfl) him that the man was guilty. 

To Beat 

i 

They were beating up for ( ) recruits. 

The waves bear against ( C?ef| ) the shore.—Jfc. Mordie. 

The Bed Army beat off ( ^?ri ) the enemy. 

I will beat down ( ) his foes before hie face. 

—TAe fit5Io 
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I h^at down (the price of the bouse to three thousand 
rupees. 

The rain beat upon ( ) the house. 

To Blow 

The'storm blew down ( ) many large trees. 

The engine bUm ofj'i ) steam. 

He hleto out ( ) the lamp by a puff of breath. 

The storm blew over ( YffUl ) our village. 

The army blew up ( CF'S^I) the bridge. 

The storm blew away ( ) the dry leaves. 

To Break 

The horse hrolce away ( ). 

He brohe away from ( ) all discipline. 

The motor car broke down ( ) in the middle of our 

purney. 

The meeting broke up ( 'Stt^l ) late at night. 

Ho broke with ( ) his Itiends over a trifle. 

Cholera broke out ( ^'Qll ) in an epidemic form in our 
village. 

He broke off ( Tf'QSI ) in the middle of the story. 

The thief broke through ( ®T'6Yl ) the door. 

The robber broke in ( ) the room. 

The thief broke in ( C^K ) the door, 

r e was breaking in ( C?Qli1 ) a new bullock. 

V To Bring 

A oow brings forth ( '21*1^ ) .i calf at a birth. 

The boy was brought ug ( ) by his uncle. 

Gambling brings on ( ) ruin. 

This treatment will bring round ( ) the patient. 

His failure brought down ( ^ ^ ) his pride. 
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We tried to bring about () a reconciliation between 

« 

them. 

His business does not bring in ( ) any income. 

The investigation brought out () many interesting 
things. 

The matter was brought to { ) iiis notice. 

We rowed a boat to the sinking ship and brought off{ ) 

all the passengers. 


To Burst 

Ho burst out ( ^»!'| ), “Loavo this place at 

once . 

He burst into tears ( ) like a diihj. 

He burst into a peal of laughter ( ) on bearing 

the news of his success. 

A hear burst forth ) f icni holiind tho trees. 

Tho news uf his death bur'll upon ( 6|?| 

) like an earrfquake. 


To Cali 

I called at ( ^?f '^1 Syi ) his ho vine. 

Tbe3ouibay Mail does not call at ( ) Ondal. 

I called yi ('51^1 ) a doctor. 

I shall call for ^1 ) an explanation fn n» him. 

Danger called forth ) all m\ energiei*. 

The workers called off ( <2^SJt?T^ ^?11 ) the strike, 

I shall call on ( ) him in tl-e morning. 

, He was calling out t ) .snuething, bu? I could 

•not bear what it was. 

He called to ( iST^l) his friends. 

He was called upon ( ^'6^1 ) to attend tiie meeting. 

He could nos call up ( *^1^*1 ^1 ) my name. 
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To Carry 

We were carried away ( ^ ) by the mueio. 

He carried about ) some books for sale. 

Influenza carried off ( ) many villagers. 

They carried on (Wi) the discussion in closed doors. 
He carried out () my orders. 

To Cast 

Ho was casting about for ( ) an opportunity to steal. 

He cast aside ( ^1 ) my proposal. 

He cast away { ^ ) his heavy baggage. 

He was cast down { ) by bis son’s death. 

The priest cast him out ( ) of the temple. 

To Come 

I do not know how this has come about ( ^ )■ 

I have never come across ( ) such a man. 

The patient has come round ( ). 

The result will soon come out ( 58?11 ). 

How did you come by C ) the book ? 

The expenditure came to ( *1^1) about a thousand -upees. 

The price of jute has come down 

Hie speech came in for ( 2^'®^ ) much praise. 

He came of ( ^1 ) a rich family. 

Our examination comes off ( ) tomorrow. 

A look of terror came over (^'Qfl ) the smiling face.— 

—Thackeray 

I came upon ( ^Of’I’t8111 ) the advertisment in the news¬ 
paper. 

The grapes were hanging too high and the fox could not came 
at ( *tt^t ) them. 
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The yield of paddy did not com up to [ ) my expec¬ 

tation. 

J could not come up with ( ^ ) him. 

I have COMB out ( ) all my dijQ&oultiee. 

To Cry 

My speech was cried down ( frvj ^1 ) by our eliemies. 

He cried out ( ) for fear. 

The peasants cried oitt against ( ^ ) the tenancy 

reforms. 

^The people cried to ( ) the Government for relief. 

He cried up ( <2t*f*3n ) his medicine as a remedy for all 


To Cut 

He cut down ( ) his expenditure. 

He is not cut for ( ) a lawyer. 

Keats was cut off { 'sj'lin ) at the prime of his life. 

They were cutting in ( ^t^Tl C^'QITI ) when I was addressing 
the gathering. 

He has cut out (^Tf^l ) the habit of smoking 

altogether. • 

* To Do 

The Bible baa been done into i ) various languages. 

Do off ( Do#—C^9I1 ) your wet clothes. 

Do on ( Don—) your new shirt. 

She has worked bard anti is done up { ). 

She is done for ( ). 

The Government is trying to do away with ( ) the 

caste system. 

He did up ( ^<n*} the parcel. 

Mother did up ( ^TNtWl ) the room. 
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r To Draw 

We drew ande () to lot the woman pass. 

I shall not draw back ( *f*6T*f*t^^*l ) from what I have- 

promised. 

Our summer vacation is drawing in or near ( '®rf^ ). 

The gentleman was so learned that I at once was drawn to 
( ) him. 

The soldiers drew out ( ) their swords. 

I drew up ( ) a statement condemning the tenancy 

reform. 

The general drew up () the soldiers in front of the 
caatle. 

He cannot now draw out of ( ) his promises. 

The time was drawing on ( ; and vve all stood in 

readiness. 

The witness was drawn out ( ) to the 

opposite side. 

His crime will draw down ( ) punishment 

from above. 

To Fall 

The Fascist Army at last fell back (*IT^I ). 

They fell out with ( ) one another for nothing. 

He had to fall back upon \ ^41 ) journalism again. 

We could not fall in with ( ) the proposal. 

When I was returning home, I fell in with ( ^ 

beggar on the street. 

The roof fell in ( ) and two persons were killed. 

The commander ordered his soldiers to fall in ( 

) at once. 

The number of the students of our school has fallen off ( 

). 

Jack fell down ( *rf^in ) and broke his crown. 
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befell into ( 1^51 ) a trap. 

The constable fell on or upon ('®ltaR*l the thief and arrested 

him. 

Eventually the project fell through C ). 

H.efell to ( T?l1 ) writing again. 

To Get 

< 

He is getting on for ( ) sixty. 

How will he get over ( ) the difficulty ? 

He got over ®TT'» ^^1) the smallpox after a month or so. 

It is very difficult to got on loith (^*11 ) him. 

Ho somehow got through ( ) the examination. 

It was raining so hard that day that it was impossible for us to 
get about ( ). 

A rumour has got aj^out ( ) that he tried to commit 

suicide. 

The fox could not get at ( ) the grapes. 

Ho tried to get%,own ( ) from a running train. 

He has just got back ( f’fpfiflfl ) from Delhi. 

He has got through with ( ) this job. 

They got up ( ) early in the morning and went for a walk. 

His un^le got up ( t^^TI ) a ease against him. 

I get out o/^( ) bed early in the morning. 

The fox fell into the well and could not get out ( 

) of it. 

He could cot get on ( ^'6111 ) without my assistance. 

To Give 

I give up ( ) the attempt as hopeless. 

He gave mo back ( ) the book ho borrowed from me. 

He is not a man to give in ( ). 

Ho gave out ( ) that he was going to Banaras. 

• C6 
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He will give over ( ) fche charge of his offioe to hie 

successor tomorrow. ' 

The rose gices off () a sweet perfume. 

To Go 

In those days Bengal went by ( ) the name of Gaud. 

In the absence of law we should go by ( ^ ) custom. 

The lamp went out ( ). 

He will go in for ( ^'6111 ) the oompetltiye 

examination. 

I went through ( *1tJ ‘^1 ) the novel. 

The price of wheat is going up ( ). 

The story of his success is going about (3['0Trt ). 

They went against ( ^t'Q^Tl ) us. 

He went ahead ( ^'610 ) with his work. 

He went aside ( ) from the path of honesty. 

He was not allowed to go beyond ( ) the 

Andamans. 

The sun went down ( ) in the western horison. 

Cotton is going down { ). 

The raarriageiceremony went off ( ) smoothly. 

He goes for ( ) a learned man. 

He went over ( •fift’SPI ) my papers. 

They went without ( ) their meals If st night. 

The performance went on ( ) all night. 

They went up to ( ) the bear boldly. 

A singular verb cannot go with ( ^'Qll) a plural noun. 

To Hand 

I' always follow the tradition handed down ( ) to us 

by our^ancestors. 

Ho handed in () the letter of resignation. 

He handed over ( ) the price of the book to me. 

He handed the woman into the carriage ( ’It^I ). 
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To Hold 

The line being blocked, the train was hfjLd up ( tffTI) for 
some time. 

, The soldiers oonid hold out ( ) no longer. 

If I did not hold you back ( ), he would have beaten 

you black and blue. 

Ho always holds by ( TOT) my advice. 

The rain holds off ( ), and now we shal^go out for a walk. 

Ho held out ( ^ ) many high hopes to me. 

The soldiers hold out ( ) gallantly for a fortnight, 

I did not hold with ( «il^nr5 ^'6?! ) him in the proposal. 

He still holds to ( ) his intention of 

going to Egypt. 

To Hang 

Two persons ware hanging about ( ^1 ) the garden 

last night. * 

Ho huit^ down ( ) his head with shame. 

The discussBn was hung over ( ) till next morning. 

They hung up ( ) a poster on the wall. 

The success of his case ' hangs on () only one 
evidence. 

To Keep 

He alwtiys keeps at ( ) his work to finish it early. 

I have nothing to keep back { ) from yo 1 . 

The government kept doi9n ( ^51 ) the rebailion by brute 

force. 

Always keep from ( ) bad boys. 

I shall try to keep in with ( 5®n ) him. 

He always keeps to ( ) his promise. 

Quinine keeps off ( ) malaria. 

Wo kept up ( ) the whole night. 
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I shall try to keep up ( 7T| ) the prestige of my family. • 

America could oot keep up with 1 ) the Sovieb 

UnioD iu the realm of scientific discoveries. 

To Lay 

He laid aside ( ) a few hours for rest. 

You should fay by ( ) something for your children’s 

education. 

Ho laid down ( ) his life for the country’s freedom. 

The government laid down (^5^1 ^^1 ) this law to remove 
untouchability. 

He laid down the papers before ( ) 

the District Magistrate. 

He was laid up ( ) with infiuenza. 

He laid up ( ^^1 ) a large sum of money. 

He laid out { ^^1 ) the money in the market. 

The garden was laid out ( ) by an expert. 

The government has laid in ( ) goods store for food. 

To Look 

Paddy is looking up ( ). 

There was none to look after ( •f'QUI ) the child. 

He looks down upon ( ) the poor. 

I have looked over ( ) your papers. 

He looked at ( ) the picture for some^ time. 

I am lofking forward ) to hear from you 

soon. 

I shall look into ( ) the matter. 

The tiger was looking out for ( ^ ) prey. 

H^ look upon ( ) me as his own brother. 

They look up to ( ) him as he is a great scholar. 

He looked about ( for the missing book. 

He is looking for ( ) the lost ring. 

I shall look for ( ) you to-morrow. 
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To Let 

He leU out ( ) bis carriage. 

He tried to let down ( ) my prestige. 

He did not allow to let me in ( <2(1^ ). 

He let off ( Of'S^I ) the parrot from the cage. 

To Make 

The police made after (5'Qll ) the thief. 

The cow made straight at ( ) us. 

He made away with ( ) the prince. 

The steamer was'then making for ( '»r«Sf>T^ ) Goalan<la. 

The thief made off ( ) with the necklace. 

I could not made out ( ®ft^1) what he said. 

He made out () a list of bis furniture. 

He tried to make out ( ) that I was guilty. 

They made up ( C^*!1 ) their quarrel. 

I could not m$lke up ( ) his loss. 

He made over ( ) his F)roperty to his daughter. 

He made up ( ) his mind to resign from the post. 

The boy made up to ( "^t^l ) me boldly and asked who 

was. 

The boat made towards ( ) Nabadwip. 

To Pass 

He passed away ( ) yesterday. 

I could not pass by ( ^1 ) such a terrible sight. 

A metalled road passes by ( *Tf"f ) our village 

He passes for ( ) an honest man. 

The marriage ceremony passed off (*1"^ 5'6^1) smothly. 

He passed over ( ^?l| ) my claims. 

To Put 

He could not put by ( ) anything for a rainy day. 

- Akbar could easily put down ( ) the revolt. 
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The old man put down ( 5lt>ir^41 ) the load. 

The mango tree has put forth ( ) new leaves. 

I put forth () all my energy to suooeed in the 
examination. 

Put off ( ) your shoes. 

Do not put off ( ^^1 ) till to -morrow, what yon can do 

today. 

He put on ( ^1 ) his new shirt. 

Put on { ) the light. 

Where will you put up ( ) at Nabadwip ? 

Mesh and blood connot put up with ( ^ 7?n) such insolenoedt 
He has put in ( ^91 ) an application for free-stndentship. 

The ship does not put in at ( ) the port. 

Please put down ( ) your grievances in writing. 

He spoke so fast that I could not put in ( 791 ) a single 

sentence. 


To Run ' 

The deer took fright and run away 791). 

The thief ran off ( *f»lT99 791 ) with the box. 

The lease has run out ( C9?T? 9'®9I ). 

A child was run over ( Ff*tl *t7l ) by a motor car. 

He has run through (7ft91 C7*I1) all his fortunes. 

He has run into ( 9'®9l) debt. 

The old woman ran at ( 7t3p9®f79l ) us with a stick. 

W^e ran after ( 791) the thief. 

H^, looked extremely run down ( ). 

I have run through (*fTi 791 ) the novel. 

To See 

I could not see into ( 7t9l ) his plan. 

They went to the station and saw him off ( f^9 ). 

T saw through ( 9f991 C7*11 ) bis design. 

He has agreed to see to ( RmwI 791) the matter. 
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To Set 

The rains have set in ( tj'eifl). 

*E[e has set out ( ^1311 ) for Puri. 

He will set off ( ^T3ri in the morning. 

We should sei about () our business without delay. 

He set aside ( ) all objeotions. 

He sets apart { ) some money evAry month for his 

daughter's marriage. 

Please set down ( ) your grievances in writing. 

He has set forth () his views in his staiiement. 

I They set a dog on ( C?'Q41 ) the woman. 

The hut was set on ( ) fire. 

He sets to ( ) work early in the morning. 

Ho will set up ( ^ as a physician. 

A dispensary will be set ftp ( village. 

To Stand 

They stood against ( ) us. 

He always stands by ( ) me. 

He is not a man to stand off ( )• 

I shall always stand to ( ) my principlos. 

They s^od up for ( ) the freedom of speech. 

To Sit 

He will not sit for ( CJf€?r| ) the examination this year. 

We sat up with ( Wl ) yie patient. 

They sat over () the fire. 

To Take 

The girl takes after ( ) her mother. 

Ho took down { ) my statement. 

He was taken in ( •fitwrfw ^'QHl ) by the shopkeeper. 

We took him for ( ) a hero. 

Why have you taken away (^ ) his living ? 

'E^ took away ( ^**W^*I ) the thronifrom the path. 
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He toolc his shoer off ( ). 

He took over ( ) charge from me. 

He has taken to ( ) drinking. 

He has taken up ( W1 ) the work. 

He was taken up with () writing letter. 

He has taken the whole rosponsibilty upon ) himself, 

o To Tell 

The statement will tell against ( ) you. 

Anxiety told upon ( ) his health. 

To Turn 

Turn down ( CTf'G^I ) the light. 

He never turned aside ( ^'QiTl) from the path of virtue. 

He turned down ( Tt-RFt®! CF'GfJ ) my proposal. 

He turned up () at tlie appointed hour. 

The mill turns out ^ ) cQarse clothes. 

He turned out ( ) his servr.nt. 

He turned on ( ) as an actor. 

He turned off ( ; the light. 

Water can be turned into ( ) ice. 

He turned on ( ) the light. 

It so turned out (^^1) that ho forgot to bring the letter with him. 
Success turns upon ( ^^1 ) hard work. 4 

He turned to ( ) God for money 

He turned the natter over ( ) again and again. 

To Work 

He worked against ( ) my plan. 

He worked at ( ) his novel. 

He worked himself in'o () the confidence of his masCer» 
His advice worked on \ ) his mind. < 

He worked on ( ) till sunset. 

He worked out ( ) the sum. 

He worked up ( ) our fellings by bis speech. 



SECTION III [FORCLASSXI] 

VERB IDIOMS 
To Bear 

Always bear in mind ( ) tha*!' you are poor. 

He bore a hand ( ^ work. t 

He was born with a silver spoon in his mouth ( ^ 

Wl). 

France had to beat the brunt of ( ) the Nazi invasion. 

. This hears testimony to (<213(T®I ^^1 ) his honesty. 

To Break 

The horse broke Zoose ( C^tsi ) from the stable. 

He was the first man Zo break the news ( ) to ns. 

His failure in the examination broke his heart ( ^1 ). 

At last I broke the ice ( ^ 5FS1). 

He was out tf break ground (^ C^Fff We?!). 

To Bring 

Extreme poverty now brings home to (C?^ ) 
him the result of his dishonesty. 

He was brought to hook { ) for his idelness. 

The conspiracy was soon brought to light (^6111 ). 

He brought into play { ) all his energies to teach him 

a good lesson. 

To Call 

I called in question ( ) his honesty. 

He called me names { cf'Q^ ). 

He was called to account ( ^ ) for his 

negligence. 

I could not call to mind (*3R1*| ) what he spoke. 

He always calls n snnde a xnndfi ( V 
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^ To Carry 

He carried hh point ( R'flf ’ll® ) by putting forth a 

forceful argument. 

Lord Clive carried the day { ) at Flassey. 

He carried everything for, all) before him 

Thifl law will soon be carried into effect (ITS^TI). 

His statement carried conviction ( ) to me. 

To Cast 

He cast in Ms lot with ( ^'Q^l ) us. 

His success has cast you into the shade ( Cf'QUl). 

To Come 

All the facts came to light ( ). 

When it cames to the point ( ), he 

became useless. 

' The law will soon come into force ( )• 

Our team came off with flying colours (). 

He had'come to grief (, ^5^ *th8!ri*). 

Their quarrel came to a head { ). 

Cows tohat may ( *0 C^*f), 1 shall not meet him. 

I could not guess how this could come to pass ( ). 

The two brothers soon came to terms ( Wl ). 

My expectation has come true ( <2prrR^ 

The result in the examination bujS cows short of ( ^ ) 

my expectation. 

The result did not come up to my expectation ^Tl 

Nooody came to my reecno I ). 

Everything came to an end ( ) smoothly. 

To Cry 

He ci ied her heart out (^?('| ) on receiving the news 
i her son’s death. 
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The baby cried itself to sleep ( TO ). 

iVhy are you crying down his merits ( ) ? 

To Cut 

His remarks cut me to the quick ( ). 

To cut a long story short (C^®f ), be was turned 

out o! tbe house. * 

I have decided to cut off our connections with ( 

them. 

You cut a fine figure ( ) in your new clothes. 

^Cut your coat according to your cloth (^?n m ). 

My request cut no ice { ). 

Your proposal will- cut both wiys ( 'Q "fir^ 

He cut me a joke ( ) 

He cut short ( Wl ) bis lecture. 

He cut a sorry^gure ( ) in the examination. 

To Do 

I think that you will do the needful ( ^51 J. 

He tried to do good ( 'SM ) to you. 

He triq^ to do his best ( ). 

I did the journey ( ?fi51 ^31 ) after an hour. 

To Draw 

The Army was drawn up for*tht battle ( ). 

He drew his last breath ( ^<3^1 ) last night. 

To Eat 

Ho had to eat humble pie ( 5l^ ). 

Poverty is eating into his vitals { ^ft?n CW'e*' 

To Fall 

His speech feU flat ( C^FT^Bli^ ^ ). 

‘HKb face fell ff^jl Cf^ ). 
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He fM on his fest ( 

They fell foul of ( ^9^51 ^ ) us without any reason. 

His proposal fell through the ground ( IJ'SKI ). 

Supplies of paddy fell short ( ITQYI). 

I fell a victim to () his treachery. 

To Get 

This gets my goat ( ). 

He got the poem by heart ( ). 

I tried to get rid of ( ) the man. 

Wo could not get hold of i the thief. 

He got the belter of ( ) his enemy. 

He got into hot water ( )• 

The conspiracy has got wind ( *tN3in ). 

The police got secret of () the conspiracy. 

The conservative party got upperhand ( ^'8f| ) in the 

general election. 

To Go 

T cannot go bach from (or, upon) my word •?! ). 

Ho has gone weste ( mm ). 

It goes without saying ( ^1 ) that ho is dishonest. 

The post went a-begginy ( *211^‘4' 5(1 ). 

He will go through fire and water ( 

^'Qin ) for the sake of his friend. 

It will go hard ( ) with you if you do not follow his 

advice. 

He sometimes goes off his head ( )• 

To Give 

I give you the joy ( ). 

Ho gave up the ghost ( mv\ ). 

You should give a wide birth to ( ijX^r ^^1 ) bad boys. 
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His speech gave rise to ( ) agitation. 

He gave effect to ( ) my prayc*. 

I could not give vent to ( ) my feelings in 

words. 

He gave the lie to doubts ( ) by remitting me 

the money. 

To Hold 

« 

This argument will i-ot hold water ( 5'®^! ). 

This rule still holds good ( ). 

Theisoldiers held on to their posts ( ) in spite 

of the enemy's attack. 

To Keep 

He somehow manages to keep body and soul together { 

You should keep at arm't length. ( ) from e%il company 

He will keep his word ( ). 

Keep straight (M ( C^t^1 ) until you reach the market. 

His mother-in-law keep house for () him, 

I could not keeps temper ( *11 ), 

He tried to keeps pace with ( ) us. 

He somehow keeps up appearances ( ?|T^1 ), 

To Lay 

Ho laid a finger on ( C?'G?r| ) on the woman. 

The lady laid a hand upon ( ) herself. 

The army laid siege to ( ) the fort. 

All the ministers laid their heids together ( > to hit 

updn a solution of the problem. 

The enemy soldiers laid waste ( ^^11 ) the whole village. 

The man laid hands on ( 9ftn[ ^t® C?'<31|1 ) me. 

He laid bare ( ) ail the facts 
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His younger brother laid claim { ^1) to the property 

I laid a wager () that 1 can ran faster than Sanil. 

To Let 

He never gave me a farthing, let alonQ () fifty rupees. 
We let the man off lightly ( ^ ). 

I shall let the cat out of the bag ( C?!W WI ). 

He let slip ( ^Tl%in CF'QUl ) the golden opportunity. 

The horse has just been let loose ( ). 

To lead 

He led the way ( ) and we followed. 

I shall lead him by the nose ( ?ff ftui )• 

To Look 

Look sharp ( ^TSTl ), the train is coming. 

He looked dagqeis ( ^^*1$ ) at mo. 

To lie 

I lay in bed ( ) all the day. 

I lay back ( ) in the easy oaair. 

This problem has not y^ been solved, it still lies open 

< ). 

I shall do all that Ues in my power ( ). 

He will surely do as far as in him Ues ( ). 

The responsibility lies at your door ( ). 

To Make 

He will make a good poet ( ). 

He makes a living ( ) by hard work. 

I made all attempts () to solve the problem. 
Tou should make hay while the sun shines ( 

^^1 ). 

I am ready to make good ( loss* 

Nobody can make up for the lost time ( ). 
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I shall make a man of i ^^1 ) you. 

He made up his mind ( ^ ) to leafe his native village for 

4ood and all. 

The boys made fun at C ) the old man. 

You will never make your way in the world ( 5f?11). 

He made/aces (or, mouths) at ( ^)T<S5Tl^ ) the old man. 

He made a clem breast of everything (3^^ ^ ). 

We made the best of a bad bargain ( ^ WT ^*(1 

) 

The villagers made a fire ( ). 

He made friends with ( ^'8111 ) me. 

Make sure ( ), if he will give you the money. 

He made bold (Wl ) to ask me a question. 

He is in the habit of making a mess of everything ( 

Arun mode light of ( ^ Wl ) my auceess. 

I shall make up matters () with him. 

He made hisgfnark ( ^Jt1% ) as a novelist. 

He made belief ( ^?I1 ) that he knew nothing. 

I somehow make both ends meet ( ^R1 ). 

We made head ( ^8?ri) against difficulties. 

I will make an example of him ( fHtW 

* To Pay 

I will pay him back in his own coin ( ). 

I like to pay him way ( ). 

He will surely have to pay the penalty ( ^ C^5f ^?n ) for 
his insolence. 

The old man paid the debt of nature ( ^t8?n ). 

The business now pays its ways ( ^81(1 ). 

He will have to pay the piper ( ^*1 C'®t^ ). 

He onlv paid off old scores ( a|^«l ^1). 
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To Play 

1 ' 

This theory is played out ( ^'GITl ). 

Ho played his cards well () and seoured 
the job. 

He simply played into his hands ( ^'QHl ). 

Your brother always plays truant ( ^ ). 

I am not goiIig to play you false ( ). 

He played a double game ( ^ ) with me. 

You will never shine in life if you play fast and loose 

I am not going to play second fiddle () to anybody. 
He always plays to the gallery ( W| ). 

To Put 

I am ashamed to put in an appearance before him. 

I shall put in a word ( ) for you to him. 

The lady put an end to ( ^^1 ) her life, by jumping into 

the river. >. 

He put a good face upon (iSt'Tv^ri ) his own aohievements. 

I put you in mind (•spi*! Of'Qfl ) of your promise. 

To Run 

He ran a risk ( ) to save the boy from the fire. 

Excitement run high (or riot) ( *#^5 ^ ) when the 

boy was killed by the hooligans. 

My watch has run down 0?^! ). 

Pood has run short ( ). 

Your proposal runs counter to ( ) mine. 

The elephant has run amuck ( ^ITl ^'6^1 ). 

Nepotism runs rampant (^ ) in the administration. 
No one should run to waste ( sfl ) over petty affairs. 
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To See . 

I do not see eye to eye with ( ) him. 

ffhe book will soon see the light ( ), 

To Set 

A new Boheme has been set on foot ( ’®rhf^ ^'8?| ). 

I sfl t great store ( C?9^1 ) by your friendship. 

He is fond of setting people by the ears ( C^TlT^JfW 

Ctf'Q^ ). 

The soldiere set fire to ( ) fi^g village. 

All my prayers were set at naught ( ). 

^Yon should not set your hand tn ( Wf ) such a petty 

'^fTair. 

All my doubts were set at re%t ( ) when I read the 

letter. 

Though his brother is sololy rMsponsihle for the misohiof, it is 
he who set the hall rolling { i2t<?rr5l '®rtTg ). 

To Stand 

He cannot stand cold ( ^<1 ). 

Your argument does not stand to reason ( ^6?n ). 

Everybody relented, but he stood his ground ( ) 

Your aSvice stood me in good stead ( ). 

Everyone should stand to his guns ( y 

He stood in the way of ( ) my prosperty. 

He stands well with ( ) all his brothers and 

sisters. 

• To Take^^ * 

• I took him at his word ( ^tPT Wl ). 

His speech took.khe house by storm ( W| ). 

He was take nahack () at your request. 

He took advamiage of ( df?«l ^ ) my absence. 

■ ^7 
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The house took Jire ( •It’ll). 

I shall toke him to task ( ). 

I cannot take him to my confidence ( ^STt^l ). 

He takes pride in (’t^ ) bis activities. 

I taJe the air ( i^®l ) <laily in the morning. 

You may take it for granted ( •f'6?rl ) that he will not com© 

to see you. 

I took a fancy ( ) to his watch. 

The conspiracy soon took aW ( ). 

They took heart ( ) and aimed at the tiger. 

He took the law into his own hands ( 

'SW’T ). 

He often takes Fiench leave ( ) from the office. 

He took your behaviour to heart ( ^'6f| ). 

It is I wh-o introduce this system and everybody now takes a 
leaf out of my book ( ). 

To Turn 

He was about to die but now^he ;haB turned the corner ( 

He turned tail ( ). 

Absolute power has turned his head ( ). 

The %\xy. turned pale ( f^^«r ). 

After his father’s death, he turned over a new leaf ( 

He turned the whole matter over in his head ( 

^ ), but oould not solve the problem. 

Fe turned a deaf ear to ( ^ ) my prayer. 

Miscellaneous Verb Idioms 

Ho played ducks and drakes ( ) with the money. 

He is trying to curry favour with ( ^ F»l1 ) his father- 

in-law-. 
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Everybody cried shame ofi ( 1% "*1^ ) bitn. 

He does not care a straw for ( ^ ) you. 

He always vents spleen oa ( ) °Qe. 

This time I have caiight you in the hip ( •tt'951 )• 

He gave the thief a sound heatiftg ( ^FTl ). 

He was boiling with wrath ( ^ ). 

He will create a scene ( ). I see. 

He has scraped a little money ( )• 

He will beat you black and blue ( ’tfW C?'tll’} ). 

My ood luck has oanaed heart burnin / ( ^TTinft^ 5'e?n ) 

in him. 

^e wanted to delude me by shedding crocodile tears ( 

#r*n). 

The boy tries to carp at { ) everythings. 

He tried to create a bad blood ( W1) between ns. 

He poured oil in the flimt (<^91® OWl ). 

He can spin out ( ) fine 3fc:)ries. 

Do nob blow yoii^ nose () here. 

He bestows charity ior effect ( C®lT^ ). 

He has done a stroke of business (^Tt^TI ). 

I cannot lend countenance to ( ^I^T^Tl ) such meanness 
I gave him a bit of my mind [ 'Sftni C?'91l1). 

I saw tJ^rough his game ( ). 

He had a close shave of it () yesterday. 

He will kick up a row ( ) over this. 

He looked as if ho had dropped from the clouds ( 

*M). 

He goes haif empty ( ) every day. 

He chmged colour ( ) ab the sight of me. 

She had a face as long as a fiddle ( ^ W ). 

I cannot go back now, I have crossed the Rubicon { 

^ ). 
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He has joined the Bar ( ). 

My blood ran cold ( ^ ^ ) in fear. 

The hlu&hed red ( ’It'l ^'6^1). 

You are simply adding insult to injury ( 

oron). 

Mahatma Gandhi threw all his comforts and happiness to the 
winds ) for the sake of bis country’b 

freedom. 

He tried his level best ( C^fel > or put his best foot 

forward with a viewito hclping^me. 

The sad neviel threw cold wafer :( ) on his 

enthusiasm. 

I tliink, he will not sef the Thames on fire ( »£|^^ ). 

He tried [to rise equal to the occasion 

tTiri). 

I shall have it out ( ) with Ijim. 

He is always eager to butter his own bread ( ). 

He is moving heaven and earth C581 ) to teach 

him a good lesson. 

He has gained his point ( ). 

He will not let the grass'.igrcw under hts feet ( 

WJ iffe ). 

He tried to bottle up ( ) his anger. 

It is not.at all ta/u to luild up ( ^31 ) on bis promise. 

He was terribly cut up ( ) when he received il e 

news. 

He bids fair ( ^1*11 <2|>(t*l ) to be a great painter. 

He breathed his last ( C»l? ) last night. 

This time you have caught a Tartar ( ). 

This never crossed my mind ( 3ir*f ^'Qui ). 

My attempt ended in smoke ( 5 'eil'l ). 

The conspiracy ended in a fiasco [ ). 
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He always finds fault with ( *ni1 ) me. 

He always fights sky of {) tbe strarger. 

Your fate is hanging in the balance ( ). 

He alwaj s picks a quarrel with ( ) hi& 

brothers and sisters. 

He could not read between the lines ( ^ ). 

I never spoke ill of ( ^11 ) him. 

He is not pulling on with ( 5®I1 ) his elder brother. 

He tried to steal a muscle on or uver ( ) me. 

He knows how to shift for himself [ )• 

We strained every nerve and muscle ( ) to 9.ive> 

hi[£ from danger. 

He rubs his shoulders with ( ^?I1 ) had hoj^s. 

I laughed in my sleeves ( siC-l ) wheu he began to recito 
the poem. 


Miscellaneous Phrases and Idioms 

• 

You are a glutton for good food (2tf% 

He is carpet knight, or all skin and bon: 'v /. 

We had an apology for a meal { ). 

I used to enjoy a beauty sleep ( t2|^CJ( ^t23i ) and read in- 

the small hours of the morning ( C*f^ ). 

He was iri a dilemma ( ) then. 

He stood like a dummy ( ). 

He has an old head on, young shoulders I '®rs[ 

). 

The Eupanarayana is again tn spate ( )- 

The school is two miles in a beclive ( > from the 

Viarket. 

Bam is a stay-at-home ( ^^*11 ) boy. 

He is a curled darling (^511*112®!^ ^2iI^5^®{T9T), I see. 

He does not depend on the small fry i ^5^15 ) like you. 
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He has sold the garden for song (^ j. 

The boy has a sweet tooth in his head ( ftltH ). 

He is on the wrong side of eighty ( WT ^®rt%r'8 \ 

I am on the right side of thirty ( ^ ) 

He took up the work with a good grace ( ). 

That was a Utopion scheme I ). 

Hvon the man in the street ( C*rt^ ) knows him. 

He was a henpecked husband ( ). 

He was a man in a thousand ( ^ ). 

^ou are Jack of all trades, but master of none ( 

It is a Herculion task ( ) to enthuse him. 

He became a laughing stock ( ) of us. 

It is not worth a brass farthing ( ). 

There was not a Qtain oj salt ( ) in his state oonb. 

He spoke under his breath ( gfH ^®n )• 

, He may have motive up his sleeves { ). 

He is a goody goody fellow ( C®rl> ). 

He has some screw loose in his head^i ). 

He is a very hard nut to crack { ). 

He was a chip of the old block ( ). 

Dishonesty seems to be have bred in his bone ( ). 

He wants to make a bargain by a fluk: ( ) 

The flower of the army ( OSii ) was killed in that fight. 

He looked blue spirited (). 

He was ilUai-case () in presence of ns. 

He was a traitor of the deepest dye ( ). 

He Was like a primrose on a dunghill ( C’rhnr^tt?t^ ). 

He was above all tricks and artifices ( ). 

He had no breathing time ( ^ ). 

He is up to anything for money ( •fhTl). 

He ate with a ravenous appetite { '41^W4 ). 
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He like to have a finger in every pie ( ^flTI 

He had a card up his sleeve { ’TR ). 

► I had to dance to his tune ( ^ Cireiil ). 

He wept a flood of fears ( #tfW| Cif€?rl ). 

He laughed on the wrong tide of his mouth ( ). 

Ha slipped away (tnfw 5F51 ). 

Phrases and Idioms From H. S. Papers 

I960 

By dint of ; He succeeded in life by dint of honesty. 

Above hoard : His conduct was above hoard. 

On pain of : The accused told everything on pain of 
punishment. 

On the eve of i The Prime Minister gave a message to the 
people on the eve of his depafture from Calcutta. 

Look down upon : You should not look down upon the lame 
man. ^ 

Wild goose chase : We searched for the missing letter every¬ 
where in the room, but it proved to be a wild goose chase in the end. 

Dispose of He has disposed of all his movables. 

Fall out : You must not fall out with your brothers and 
sisters. • 

In lieu of ? The farmers wanted rice in lieu of jute. 

With a viw to : 1 called on him with a view to borrowing a 

book. * 


1960 (Compart.) 

Set up : He has set up a business in Calcutta. 

See off \ We went to the airport to see him off. 

Keep up : He could cot keep up the reputation of his family. 
Come round : His father has come round from illness. 

Follow suit : Bimal threw stones at frogs and all the boys 
f(^lowed suit. 




APPENDIX 

I Appropriate Prepositions 


iMTors in the use tjf Prepositions are very common. Accord¬ 
ing to the idiom of the English language partiiefilar Prepositiona 
follow particular works. Hence, students should learn the use of 
Prepositions carefully. 

(a) Nouns followed by Prepositions 


'\bli()rre.iicc of violence 
Ability lit pursuits 
Abstinence from liquor 
Abundance of fish 
Access to a person 
Accession to the ^irone 
{In) accordance with a proposal 
Acquaintance with a person or 
a thing 

Adaptation to circumstances 
Adinisfeiojj into a place 
Admission o/, a fact 
Advaiila,ge of one's absence 
Advantage ozfCr >ome one 
Allegiance to a person 
Allusion to a story 
Alternative to a plan 
A-iitidote to a disease 
Antipathy to medicine 
Anxiety for a a man's safety 
Apology for some fault 
.?Vptitudie for science 
Aspi^tion for or after fame 
Atonement for sin 


Atlcnfion to study 
Authority over a person 
Authority on a subject 
Aversion to a thing 
Bar to success 

Candidate for an examination 
Capacity for a thing 
Care for the comforts of others 
Care of one*s heiolth 
Comparison with a person or a 
thing 

Compensation for a loss 
Complaint ayainsl a perstm 
Compliance -with a request 
Confidence hi a j^erson 
Contempt for a person or a 
thing 

Control over a person or thing 
Craving for anything 
Delight m a person or thing 
Desire for fame 
Disgrace to society 
Dislike to something 
Enmity to a person 
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Envy of anottier's i^uccess 
Encroadiment on one’s rights 
Escape from pimishment 
Exception to a rule 
Excusie for a fault 
Exemption from a penalty 
Exposure to coH 
Failure of a person in some¬ 
thing 

Faith m God 
Freedom from fear 
Freedom of action 
Glance at a. person 
Heir to the throne 
Hindrance to studies 
Inpediment to studies 
Incentive to industry 
Inclination for or tozoards stud}- 
Influence ozfcr or with a pei'son 
Influence on a man’s action 
Inquiry into an accident 
Interest in a subject 
Invitation to a dinner 
Likeness to a person or a thing 
Limit to a man’s patience 
Malice against a person 
Martyr to gout 
Menance to society 
Obedience to parents 
Objection to a proposal 
Opposition to a thing 

(b) Verbs followed by 

Zeal for freedom 
Zest for life 
Account for a thing 
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Passion for gambling 
Precautions agamsi infection 
Prejudice against a person 
Pretext for interference 
Pride in /ugh birth 
Proficiency in English 
Protest against an action 
Qualification for office 
Regard for a man’s feelings 
(In) regard to a matter 
Reliance on a man’s word 
Relish for food 
Remedy for a disease 
Resemblance to a person or a 
thing 

Respv.ct for a man 
(In) respect of some ijiiality 
(With) respect to a matter 
Search for or after happiness 

t-in) search of gtjld 
Sequel to an event 
SJur or stain on his chaiactcr 
Subscription to a fund 
Succession to an estate 
Sympathy for or "^Alh the poor 
Taste for music 
Taste of (experience of) same- 

thing 

Temptation to evils 
Traitor to his cormtry 
Use for, of or in a thing 
Yearning for home 

appropriate Prepositions :— 

Accuse of theft 
Abide by a rule 
Abide with a person 
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jvIjouikI m or willi 
Abstain from liquor 
Accede io -a request 
Acquiesce in a decision 
Acquit of blame 
Accornnifxiatc oneself to circum¬ 
stances 

Adapt to circLimslances 
Admit tiO or into sornclhijij; 

corporate 
^dmit of excuse 
Agree with Oi, person 
Agree to a proposal 
Allot t^ a person 
Allude to a fact 
Apologise to a person for a fault 
Appeal for redress 
Appeal to a perfon 
Appeal against wrong 

Apply to a person for a Ihinj’ 

Appoint to a post 
Arrive at a place or at a decision 
Arrive in a country 
Ascribe to a person 
Ask a person for a thing 
Ask a thing of a person 
Aspire after or to fame 
Assure a person of a thing 
Atone for a fault 
Attend to a lecture 
Attend upon a person 
Attribute to a cause 

Avail oneself of an offer 
Avenge oneself on a person 
Bear with 


Beg :i person fur a ihing 
Beg a thing of a person 
Beg a person to do a thing 
Beg of or from a person 
Behex’c in one’s honesty 
Belcmg to a person 
Beslow a thing* on a person 
Be wan* of pick-pockols 
Boast of one’s high birth etc. 
Border on the miraculous 
Break into a house 
Break with a person 
lirood over one’s misfortune 
Burst into tears 
Burst upon one’s vision 
Call mt a person at his house 
Call for punishment 
Care for or about a thing 
Catch at an opportunity 

Charge a person with a crime 
Charge an amount to a person 
Cheat a man of a thing 
Cling to a person or thing 
Coincide vuith one's views 
Come across a person 
Come by (obtain) a thing 
Come of something 
Communicate a messa^ to a 
person 

Compensate a person for a loss 
Compete with a person for a 
prize 

Complain of something 
Complain to a person 
Comply with one’s request 
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Condemn a person to death 
Conduce M heialth 
Confer an honour on a person 
(or upon) 

Confer with a person 
Coniidie a secret to a person 
Confide in (trust) a person 
Conform to a rule 
Congratulate a person on his 
success 

Connive at a person’s faults 
Consult 7vith a person on or 
about something 
Consist in doing good to others 
Consist of —This book consists 
of lOO pages 

Convict a person of a crime 
Convince a man of a fact 
Cope with a person or difficulty 
Correspond unlh a person write 
Correspond to (agree) some 
thing 

Count mi a thing 

Cure a person of a disease 

Deal in tea 

Deal fairly by a person 

Deal with a person 

Deal nJbifh a subject 

Depend on a person or a thing 

Despair ^ success 

Die of a disease 

Die fo'rm the effects of injui*y 
Differ with a person on a subject 
Differ from anything 
Dispense with a man's services 


Dispose of (sell) property 
Elicit from a person 
Encroach upon one’s rights 
Entrust a person with a thing 
Excel in a subject 
Exclude from the list 
Exempt a person from a rule 
Exonerate a person from blame 
Fail in an attempt 
Fall m love with a person 
Fall m with one’s views 
Fly into a /jassion 
Get at something 
Get over a shock, an illness etc. 
Get with a person 
Get to a place 
Grasp at an offer 
Guard against a mistalce 
j^IIanker after wealth 
Hover o^fer a nest 
Impose a task on a i)c' son 
Impress an idea on a person 
Impress a person 7yith an idea 
or thing 

Inflict pmiishment on a criminal 
Inform a person of a thing 

Inquire into or about a matter 
Inquire of a person 
Inquire for a thing (seek) 
Inquire after one’s health 
Insist upon one’s doing 
Invite a person to dinner 
Jeer at a person 
Keep from tobacco * 

Keep to a point 
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« 

Knock up—Please knock me up (wake me up) at six in the 
morning. 

® ■» 

Labour under a delusion—You are labouring under a mis- 
^ apprehension (or a delusion) (You are mistaken). 

Lean upon one’s arm—lie was all the time leaning upon my aim. 

Lean against a wall—Do not lean against the wall. ’ 

Lean to an opinion—‘Even her failings leant to virtue’s side.’ 

Live for riehes—Man does not live for riches alone (lie does 
not think only of his material welfare). * 

Live, on milk—Babies live on milk. 

Live by honest labour—He lives by honest lalxjur. 

Live within one’s means—Every man should live within his meaiK> 

« income). 

Long for aitything—1 was longing for an opportunity to see you. 

IxKjk after something—He looked after the estate. 

Look at a i>erson or thing—Look at me. 

Look for something—He^was looking for a job. 

Look into a matter—I was looking into the account when ho 
came in.^ 

Look over somelfiing—I was looking over the examination papers. 

i^ok through an account—He was looking through (examining 
carefully) the report. 

Make away with—Macbeth made aw^ay zvith (Killed) Baiiquo. 
Yii.' made azvay with the money (purloined) with which he 
Avas entrusted. 

Make for—^'his altitude of mind makes for (conduces to) 
happiness. 

Meddle with or in other man^s affairs—Boys .should not nu-ddlc 
zvith men’s business. 

Meet with an accident—He met with an accident on his wa\- home. 
But meet a person (transitive, no preposition) : We met 
many friends. 

Muse ov/er or on—Eor an hour or so I mused over the scent 
(meditated on, thought about). 

Object to a proposal—I strongly object to this arrangement. 
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Occur to a person—It never occurred to me. 

Part, with a thing—Ke was not willing to part with (give up, sell, 
leave) his horse. 

Pari from a friend--lie parted from (or with) his friend with a 
heavy heart. 

Penetrate into a secret—^Ile wished to i>enetrate into the myste¬ 
ries of life and death (find one’s way far into), (much better 
transitive). * 

Ponder on or over a subject—While they were pondering over 
the strange adventure, a messeger came to them from tlie 
King (Musing ii|X>n, thinking, wondeiing about). 

Note ; ‘Ponder’ is also used as a transitive verb without any 
Preposition following it. (—w^eigh in one’s mind). 

Prefer one thing to another—^He prefers healtr to wealth. 

Preside at a function—The Principal presided at the pleasant 
function. 

Preside over a meetmg—The Magistrate pi'csidcfl oz-cr the 
meeting. 

Pres ail on a person—T could not prevail ^ ( induce) him to 
prr)c<‘ed to England. 

Prevail over, against a person—He prevailed over ?ne in the 
dispute (had the victory over). 

Prevail with a person—No argument prevailed ‘zvith him (con¬ 
vinced him). p 

Prevent a person fyom going Kesuh from a cai^se 
Provide for one’s childrai Rvjsull m a c(>n>,c(|nc.:cc 
Provide against mischance Rob a person of a thing 
Provide oneself ^vith something Run into debt 
Pry into a secret Run through one’s fortiu'.e 

QuariVl with a person Set abou,t a business 

Quarrel or sonn'thing Set on (incite) 

Peconcile to a loss Simile at a person 

Reconcile with a person Set with jewels 

Rely on a person or a thing Smile upon a person 
Remind a person of a matter Stare at a person 
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Stare a person m Ibe face 
Subscribe a fund 
Succeed to an estate 
ifucceed m an enterprise 
Sympathise zi^th a person 
Taloe after a person 
Take to gambling 
'raniper zoith the accounts 
Think of or about anything 
I'll ink over a matter 
Touch at a port 
Touch upo>}f a subject 


(briefly allude to) 

Treat of a subject 
Treat one to a dinner 
Trespass on a man's time 
Trespass into a ni.ln’s house 
Turn Bengali into English 
Turn to one for help 
Turn upon ^'idence (hinged 
upon) 

Wait for a person or thing 
Wait on a person 
a Yearn for fame 


(c) ^\djecti\es and I’articiples followed by Treposilions 


j^ddicled to gambling 
Ade^|Uale lo one’s medb 
yVdjacent to a house 
^Vdonied zolik pictures 
Alive to one’^. Responsibilities 
Ani'enable io reason 
Angry ‘with a person 
Ax>proi)riale io the oei asion 
Awrse io (dislike) studies 
Aware •of 
Away fron? 

Bear ( emiJty) of vegetation 
Based on facts • 

Beliolden to a person 
Bent on doing something 
Beneficial to 
Bereft of all hopes 
Best zoith difficulties 
Blessed zmtJi some good thing 
Blind to some weakness or de- 


Blind in, of one eye 
Born of parents 
Busy zvith 

Capable of doing something 
Callous to suffering 
Careful of health 
Careless about oi' of bomclhing 
Certain of success 
Close to soiiiething 
Clothed in fine linen 
Commensurate zoilh one’s abi¬ 
lities 

Common lo several persons or 
things 

Compatible zvith 
Conducive to health 
Confident of victory 
Congenial io one’s taste 
Conscious of one’s defects 
Composed of several parts 
Contiguous to (adjacent) 
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Contrary to rule 
Conversant with thijigs 
Deaf to entreaty 
Delicienl in learning 
Delighted 

<> 

Derogatory to one’s reputation 
Desendng of blame 
Desirous of faiye 
Destitute of the means of 
subsistence 
Detrimental to health 
Devoid ‘Of truth 
Disappointed hi, with 
Disgusted at, with 
Due lo 

Dull of hearing 
Eager for distinction 
Easy of access 
Eligible for a post 

Endowed with talens 
Envious of one’s success 
Equal to the occasion 
Essential to success 
Exempted or exempt from 
Exposed to the fire of t 
enemy 

Expressive of satisfaction 
Faithful to one’s master 
False to one’s promises 
Fatal ip one’s hopes 
Fit for habitation 
Fond of music 
Founded on fact 
Fraught with danger 
Free form trouble 


Full of hopes 
Gifted with abilities 
(ilad at a result 
Glad of or at something 
Good at cricket 

Hard of hearing 

Heedless tof consequences 

Hopeful of success 

Hostile fo a person 

111 of, with, fever 

Imbued with confidence 

Incapable of falsehood 

Inclusive of postage 

lndii!.pensable lo success 

Jneunibent oil a person 

independent of one’s help 

Indifipcrent to worklly plea^ine 

Inferior to a person 

Infected zoith bacilli 
ir 

Inf'esled zoith wild bea'^l^ 

4n formed of a fact . 

Inimical to one’s interests 
Injurious to health 
Inherent in one’s naturp 
Innocent of a crirye 
Insensible to ].)ain 
f,ntent upon onc^s studies 
Intimate with a person 
Involved in debt 
inured to hardships 
irrelevant to the question 
Irrespective of age 
Jealous of his success 
Lacking in a thing 
Laid up with fever 
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Liiiiic in or of one leg 
L.^lvi^h of praise 
Lavish in one’s expenditure 
Li|ible for damages 
1 liable to a fine 
Lax in his morals 
Limited to a few friends 
J^ost in meditation 
Loyal to an 7deal 
Mindful of one’s promise 

Mo\ ed a/ a sight 
Moved to tears 
Moved Tv.'//// pity 
Natural to a person 
Neglectful of his friends 
Negligent in work 
Obedient to parents 
Obligatory on a person 
Obliged to a per|,on 
ObiKJxious to a i)erson 
Observant of one’s wishes . . 
Occupied m, ivith, some work 

Odious to a person 
Offendetli^i’/V// a person at some¬ 
thing done* 

Opposed to facts 
Overwhelmed with grief ► 
Painful to a person 
Partial to a person 
^Peculiar to a person or a thing 
Pertinent to a question 
Popular with his neighbour 
Possessed of wealth .... 
Possessed zvith an idea 
Possessed by an. evil spirit 


Preferable to dishonour 
I’rejudiciaU/y one’s interests 
Preliminary to an inquiry 
Pieparatory to retirement 
Prior to an event 
I’roficient in Arithmetic 
Prompt \n doing something 
Prone to idleness 
Proix»rtionate to one’s wants 
Proud of his children 

yuick at figures 
Quick of understamling 
Radiant zoiih smiles 
Ready zoiih his tongue. 
Rcduoeil to a skeleton 
Reckless of expenditure 
Regardless of cxjjense 
Relevant to the question 
Relative to a question 
Remote j'fom one’s intention . 
Repugnant to (oj)[)Os'ed to) h 
feelings 

Responsible to a jierson 
„ for one’s action 
Restricted to .... 

Rich in mineral wealth 
Sanguine of success 
Sensible of your kindness 
Sensitive to pain 
Shocked at the hideous Aght 
Short of money 
Subject to decay 
Subversive of discipline 
Suitable to the occasion 
Suitable for the purpose 
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Sure of success 
Tenacious of his eights 
Tirccl of doing nolhing 
Versed in I-ogic 
Veiled w ♦mystery 


Void of meaning 
Wanting in common sense 
Weary >of waiting 
Worn out “with exertion ^ 
Worthy of praise 
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II FILLING UP OF 1 HE BLANKS 

(a) I was ill—fever and have no appetitie—focxl. 

{b) I have paid—all the money that 1 borrowed—him. 

(c) I have incjuired—^him—the matter. 

(<i) I have made an engagement—him- -an interview. 

(c) He lives—his means and so is always—want. 

(.S. F. 1952) 

2. (£/) VVeha\i. <loMe well -1 Iisioiy anvi i.m l'<iei':.-r now look¬ 

ing—our papers. 

lie is indiiliftereifct -his lieallli and sulTer.s -jllness 

lie IS - me aiid I ifa\e to look -linn 

rhe man deals - -juie and he is riiumiig his business -- 

I called- -3'our home yesUaday and heard dial }ou had 

He k always- laiilt, hui we inusl put him-—.liame. 

i S. J*. 1953; 

tie has lull faith—In^ son and has made- Ins vvliule 
business to him. 

(i;) He did not keep a good watch--his serxaiit wIkj ran - 
v^ith all his money. • 

j(c) 1 cannot make—what you are aiming—. 

(d) He was going—a long journey and we went to tlie station 
io see him—. 

(e) The teachers and students meet to bid—to the* retiring 
Headpiaster, and to—the new Headmaster. 


always. 

(■^’1 

{d) 

a loss. 

gone—. 

U) 
3 * ("1 
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SI'X.OND I’AIMlk 


(/) I fct'l—^}'ou, but cannot relieve you- -your want. 

(S. F. 1954) 

4. (a) The song was so plaintive that all who heard were 
moved—tears. 

(b) My master will be angry—me, if J fail to attend—my 

, (c. u. 1929) 

5. (a) I am*faint—thirst, and must drink a plass of water. 

{b) I ha\'e often wondered—the timidity of the man. 

(c) Look—^him. | 

{d) He seems to be a weak man, but he always rises—^the 
occasion and slious courage which one never expected--him. ^ 

(i’) Sometimes he Hies—a passion, but it is the passion 
burn—conviction. (('. i\ 1930) 

(}. {a) tli\e .1 man taste —reading and the means- -gratifying 

it, and >011 place him—contact—the best society---every period 
—^I'li story. 

(b) He had little lov'e—art and poetry,*0111 his shrewdness 

showed—most—landless talk. ^ ^ 

(c) He held his own fairly—the wits of his court and 

bandied repartees- -equal terms—them. {C.l '. 1931) 

7. Cordelia look leave—her jealous sisters wiili t«ars in her 

eyes. She begged them to take good care— XhCu- father, liut the} 
said it was not -her to teach them their duty. She would look— 
her husband's welfare, and not trouble them (C'. 1933) 

8. (^la) He is dull—hearing 

.f_b) He is—^his rights. 

(c) He was much annoyed—^his brother. 

(d) , He was called upon to appear—the Judge. 

(<?) Your must abide—^your decision. 

(/) He killed two birds—one stone. (C. U. 1943)’ 
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9. (a) Hie was much annoyed—his brother. * 

It is not—him to teach them their duly. 

(r) Ambition supplies stimulus—industry. 

(d) His conduct leaves a stain—^liis character. (C. U. 1944) 

10. («) He entrusted me—the letter. 

(b) lie promised to abide—the contract, and they relied— 
hiis honour—its fulfilment. 

(c'j Jt is bad manners—stare—one—that nianncr. 

^ (fll) What authority have you—me—to demand the explana¬ 
tion—me. (C'. /1945) 

11. («) 1 have a blister—the sole—my feet. 

(b) I have not much money- -me, but can lend yon one 
hundred—securi ty. 

(c) The thief was sentenced—imprisonment—two years. 

(d) 1 am taller—^my sister—six inches. 

(e) lie dealt—his subject—leiigtli. i L. 1946 ) 

12. (aj ---he lia.s hurt me-->.hall 1 foigue iiim? 

{b j I It-went In the tlKatie. -did he allow hj.'i relative^ to 
go there ? ♦ 

(c) J met him Jmrpo.^ely so that --- —kil Imn w lial— 
happened. * 

{d) The boat was tied to a l)uy- a hailor-~a rope. 

^ (c) Be ye wise—serpetks but harmless to doves, 1 C. Lh 4947} 

*13* (^) i —sorry for the poor man—ij ill. 

(/i)They slept—day and rode--night lo avoid the bands of 
Englishmen. 

.(♦) He embarked—board the steamer which was lo take 
him—India. 
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(■r/) She (lied sorrow—her ^j^real liereaveiiient. 

He is a scholar—name, liiU not—fact. (C. U. 1948) 

14. ia) The Brilisli army—Havelock marched—Lucknow. 

{h) If liuth fails at first, it will triumph—falsehood— 
the end. 

(c) He firjght out the questions—the last and set all their 
reproof s—defiance. 

{d) He thought he was short—nion'ey and timid -dipo.sition 
yet he conquered. 

{e) You may know a dog—a wolf—the slant of the eye^^if 
the animal last named. 

(/) Your conduct i.s bad, indeed it is—contempt ; and your 
honesty is not—suspicion. 

15. (u) There is no cause—anxiety.' 

{b) He has no control—his servants. 

(c) There is an exception—this rule. 

(d) He has a teste—music.''* 

(c) He has been convicted—theft. 

(/) 1 am astonished—^his failure. 

16. Fill up the blanks :— 

(a) Cordelia took leave—^licr jealous sistets with (ears in her 

eyes. She begged them to take caje—their father. But they said 
that it was not—her to teach them their duty. She should look— 
her husb.md’s welfare and not trouble—them. So Cordelia left 
the co2/irt fearing that her old father might suffer unkiiidness— 
their hands. \(C. U. 1933) 

(b) 1 lapsed—indifierence. Fortune has lavished gifts—him. 

My lefusal may involve me—ruin. Admission was restricted— 
ladies. His conduct leaves a stain—^his character. Ruin stared 
him—^the face. Don’t stare— a. person. Ambition gives a 
stimulus—industry. (C. U. ^934) 
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1 appealed—him—help but—^vain. Pfe wa^ disappDintcd 
—^love. His labour was fruitful—^much gain. 1 have inquired— 
the niatter. I shall now proceed—the matter but shall not proceed 
—^you. Thie advice was suitable—^the occasion. (O U. 1914) 

(d) T am confident—success. Time is—our side. I am 
sensible—^your difficulties, but I have confidence—the future. Our 
party will be robbed—an easy victoiy. This is riiy view with 
regard—your proposal. (C. U. 1916) 

-o- 



APPENDIX 


III Punctuation 

I. Puncf^tation means the use of points, stops or other 
marks to make the meaning of a sentence clear, by dividing one 
part of it from another, and dividing it itself from the next 
sentence. 


The following arc the principal slops in tuiglish :— 


r. 

Full Stop 

(' 

. ) 

2 . 

Comma 

( 

, ) 

3 - 

Semi-colon 

( 

; ) 

4 - 

Colon 

( 

: ) 

5 - 

Note of Interro¬ 




gation 

( 

? ) 

6 . 

Note of Excla¬ 




mation 

( 

! > 

7 - 

Apostrophe 

( 

’ ) 


8. 

Inverted commas 
or (piotalion 



marks ( ‘ ’ ), ( 

If ^ 

9 - 

J 3 ash ( 

-) 

lO. 

Hyphen 

(-) 

11. 

Brackets 



(parentheses) 

( ) 

12. 

Asterisk 

(* 


2.The FuU Stop : The Full Stop indicates Ine greatest 
pause- It is used ;— 


(a) to mark the end of a ecMTiplete sentence : 
Honesty is the best policy. 

Slow and steady wins the race,. 


(b) to indicate ahh-cvialions and initials : 




AI.A. (for Master of Arts), Fh.I). (for Doctor of 
Philosophy), M.B. (for Bachelor of Medicine), B.L,. 
(for Bachelor of Law), IL. Bose, M. Roy, Bait, (for 
Baronet), [a.ni. = before noon, and p.m. =b aft^^rnoon 
must be. written in small letters.] 
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■ 


3 «|The Comma : 'I'he Comma indicat^gs the shortest pause. 
It is used : 

“ (i) to separate words, phrases and clauses of the same class : 
Germany, Italy, and Japan fought on the ifene side, and 
Britain, Russia, and America on the other. 

I asked him to come and have tea with me, look at my 
library, give his opinion of my books?, and then, if he 
chose, stay to dinner. 

N\Ote : A Coiiima is not generally placed betwen two words 
joined by and ; 

Ram and Shyam went to school. 

(ii) When words go in pairs, a Comma is used after each 
pair : , 

Rich and poor, young and old, man and woman, all 
joined hands to resist the enemy. 

By night or by day, awake or asleep, at home, or abroad, 
Subhas thought of nothing but the freedom of Mother 
India. 

,(m) A Comma is placed after a Nominative Absolute : 

The^sun having set, we returned home. 

Dinner over, the guests left tht hall. 

(iv) A iionn or a phrase in apposition is preceded and 
followed by a Comma : 

Haren, my brother, is the first boy of tlie class.* 

Akbar, the Emperor of India, tried to bring about 
unity between the Hindus and the Muslims. 

(W) A Comma is used to separate a Vocative ; 

England, with all they faults I love thee still. 

Ladies and gentlemen, gb^e me a patient hearing. 
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(zn) When words are repeated, a Comma is used between 
the words repeated : 

Try, and try again, boys, you will succeed in the ;nd. 

How very, very strange of you to choose 1o live up 
above the skies. 

(zni) If a^word, a phrasie, or a clause is inserted in a 
sentence, a Comma is placed both before and after it : 

He is, indeed, a good scholar. 

The man, I am sure, is honest. 

Ramesh is, after all, my friend. 

{mii) A Comma is often used to show that a word, usually 
a verb, is omitted : 

.An industrious man becomes happy ; an idle man, 
unhappy. ^ 

't'o err is human ; tf) forgive, divine, 

NoU’ : Ta tliese two sentences a scconcK‘becomes’ and a 
second ‘is’ are omiUed but uiulerslood. 

{ix) A Comma is used to r^ark off short co-ordiiiate clauses 
of a Compound sentence : 

I came, I saw, 1 conquered. 

1 felt you push, 1 heard you call. 

Note : If there is a conjunction between two co-ordinate 
clauses of a compound sentence, the Comma is better omitted : 

lie reached h>s home safely and found everything all 
^ right. 

{x) A Comma also used just before and just after a 
quotation : 

“'The sum is not so easy,” said the teacher. 

The wolf said to the lamb, “Why are you making the 
stream muddy ?” 
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(ji'i) When there are more than one noun or adjective clause 
in a sentence, a Comma is used to separate them. Ordinarily, 
single noun or adjective clauses do not take a Comma : 

I do not know where he has gone, why he lias gone, or 
when lie will come back. 

I am intimately known to the gentleman,who applied for 
tile post, apeared for an interview yesterday, and was 
selected. 

But the pause made after the completion of the sense requires 
a J’ull Slop before the next sentence begins : 

I know that he is a good Iw'v- 

A bo}' who is industrious will succeed. 

(jt'ii) A Comma is necessary to separate an adverbial clause 
fronn the principal clause 

As the sun rose, the boy disappeared. 

When tlfc cat was away, the mice liegan to play. 

A^oic : If the adverbial clause follows the principal clause, 
the Comma may be oinitted : 

1 shall not go out if it rains. 

(xUi) A^relative clause used in a continuativc sense takes a 
Cfimma ; 

1 gave a book to the^pcxir boy, who acknowledged it 
with thanks. 

• Ao/r : If the relative clause is not coulinuative, the Comma 
4 s dropped : 

1 gave a Ixxik to this p<x>r bo\’ who aclcnowledged it with 
thanks. 

4. The Semi-Colon : Sometimes a greater pause than than 
that indioaled by a Comma is necesaiy for expressing the sense 
of 1? sciitence. In such cases the Semi-colon is used. 
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I. A Senii-coIOn is used bet\\een co-ordinate clauses which 
are not joined by conjunctions : 

Reading maketh a full nian; conference, a ready r&n* 
w/iting, an exact man. (Bacon). 

2. A Semi-colon is used to separate a group of loosely con¬ 
nected clauses 

His motive was noble ; his efforts were sincere ; his 
failure was a great disappointment. 

3. A Semi-colon is also used to separate clauses whioi are 
joined by Adversative or Illative conjunctions. In such sum n^s 
there is an alternative or an inference in the latter clause, and a 
larger pause is necessaiy to enable the mind to perceive it ; 

1 at once went to see him ; but he had already left 

You must work hard ; otheiyvise you will not he able to 
hnish it in time. 

4. A Semi-colon is sometimes used after each co-ordinate 
clause of a compound sentence to enable the reader to dwell Icmger 
on each clause : 

A novelist’s facts can prove nothing, for the simple 
reason that they are fictions ; and his narrative, 
when it is reasoning in disguise, becomes intolerable. 

5. The Colon: The Colon indicates a still longer pause 
than the Semi-colon. It is often used with a dash after it ; 

1. To introduce a quotation : 

Bernard Shaw says ; “A bad cinema is even w<.*rse than 
f a bad school.” 

(when a shorter pause is intended, the quotation is^ 
introduced by a Comma). 

2. To introduce an additional statement by way of expla¬ 
nation : 

You must try your best to earn mon^ at all costs ^ 
for life is not worth living without money. 
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3. To introduce the enumeration of e^^iples to illustrate a 
rule : 

Verbs are mainly of two kinds : transitive and 
intransitive. ^ 

4. Between sentences which, though grammatically indepen¬ 
dent, are closely related in sense : 

Loud reading is natural to children : silent reading is 
the manner of reading normal for grown-ups. 

6. Note of Interrogation Note of interrogation is used 
to ask questions : 

Where do you live ? 

What would you do ii you w'ere betrayed by a fiiend ? 

A Note of Interrogation is not used when the question occurs 
in the indirect form of speech : 

1 do not know what he aims at. 

7. Note of lExclamation :A Note of Kxchimation is usecl^ 

after words, phrases or sentences to express so(nie strong enicnion 
or sudden feeling or desire : 

How beautiful is the picture ! 

What a fool are you ’ 

•May you be liappy ! 

O that 1 might die ! 

What a shocking disaster ! 

8. Inverted Commas or Quotation Marks avenged 10 

mark off the exact words of the speaker or a quotation ; 

^ “You are of quick decision, iny father,” isald the 

devotee. 

‘T say,” the man said, "this business is dangerous.” 

If there is a quotation within a quotation, a single Jineried 
Comma is used to indicate the second quotation : 

The farmer said to his sons, “I tell you ‘Du not (.[uarrel 
among yourselves’.” 
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Inverted Cominc.s are also used when the title of a book or 
film etc. is mentioned, or when attention is directed to a word or 
words in a *semcnce : 


Alh boys should read “IMlgrim's Progress”’. 

if you look at your essay, yon will sf.v y*'U spelt 
“eight” wrongly. 

9. The Apostrophe is ^^sed: 

(/) to indicate that some letter or letters ha\t' ’.e-o n aiUcd •: 

can’t (for cannot)’ won’t (for will nut), fion't (for 
do not). 


(/V) ill Ck'nitive ca^es : 


This is mv brother’s tK)nk < tiii-- is 
IwoLhcr). • 


the b(jok u’‘ 


niv 


r.lic girls’ scho«)i 
girls go to). 


t^lite school (h' the girl^. or the scliool 


(^iii) to form the plural of^ivlt^rs :'.n(l figures ; 

M.A.’s, B.A.’s, 5’s. 

jVoO' : L'liiike a Comma, an /vposUoplie is placed ie\cl with 
tlie top of die letter. " 

10. The Dash : idle I >ash is u.sed : 


(i) to uidkatc mi adiapi brt'o-’: in the ihomfhi c/ //.l 

or writer : 


speaker 


If only you liad helped me—but it is no use lulling )ou 
now—i should have succeeded. 

(if) to introduce words or phrases in apposition or explana¬ 
tion, and then to resume them collectively in order to cx>nlinue that 
sentence. 

The good of a country— social, political,and economic, 
—all depends on education. 
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(Hi) to mark off a parenthetic expresipn. In such a case a 
dash is put at each end of the parenthetic expresion: 

India—for this is my belief—is shortly going to )>e free 
free. • 

(iv) to indicate ahesiMing or faltering or stammering speech : 
I—er—well—I have come back without tit. 

11. The Hyphen : A Hyphen is used: 

(i) to connect the parts of a compound word: 

Sister-in-law, Birth-place. 

(ii) li is also used to carry a word forward from one line to 
another when there is not sutTicient space for the whole of the word 
in the first line : 

beauti- ful, magii^trale. 

tVoU' : Care, Ijowevcr, should be taken to sec that the hyph'=‘« 
is written at lhc*end of a syllable of the, unfinished words : 

Sel-dom, not ;>e-ldom. 

12. The Asterisk ; Asterisks (or simple dots) indicate that 
some words, which for one reason or anotlier it is advisable to 
omit, lirAe been left out in a sent'ence : 

A friend of mine occupies an enviable position 

in the society. 

Mr. =’■- * IS luw the object of general dislike. 

13. Capital Letters : Capital Letters are used : ^ 

(i) to beging a sentence after a full slop ; 

He is a good boy. 

(ii) at the begnming of every line of poetry : 

Fly a^vay, fly away, over the sea, 

Siui-loving swallow, for summer is done. 
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(m) to begin Proper names and adjectives which are 
derivied from them : 

France and Garmany have always been enemies. 

I di not like British goods. 

(w) for all nouns and pronouns referring to one God, but 
not to gods ; 

Lead, 'J’liou kindly light. 

Lord, Thou art the Father of us all. 

{v) for abstract or inanimate object*' when they arc 
personified : 

Oh, Solitude, where are ‘by cliarnis; 




(w) 


to write the first word of direct qiiolalioi! : 

The teacher said, ‘‘The earth moves round the sun. ’ 


{vii) to write the pronoun “I”, and llie tillerjec'i.ion 
O Father, protect us from temptation.s.^ 

(«/w) for the vocatives only of ‘father and ‘miilher’. 


“O’ 


Specimens of Punctuation 

Punctuate the following passages and use capital letters zoht'iti 
necessary ;— 

1. The Fmperor asked the jester to o.pl.tin why he had 
sat on die throne the jester said*^’ I only waiiiictl to siee what 
pleasure there was in being an Emi^eror and sitting on a throne 
but now I know tliat tliere can be none. 

Ans. : The Emperor asked the jester to explain why he. had 
Slat on the throne. The jester said, “I only wanted to see what 
pleasure there was in being an Emperor and sitting on a throne. 
But now I know that tliiere can be none.” 

2 . Akbar knew that this old woman always had very good 
weapons to sell so he went up to her and said what are you holding 
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that sword for is it for sale yes sir repliedilbe old woman will 
you buy it. 

: Akbar knew that this old wonmn always liad veiy* 
good weapons to sell ; so he went up to her, and laid, “What 
are you holding that sword for? Is it for sale?” “Yes, Sir,” 
replied the old woman, “will you buy it ?” 

3. No ill come replied guy swallowing a mouthful of sausage 
and wiping his mouth and barry tell mark 1 want him will you 
guy went into the aiitteroom and seized the receiver hallo ellis 
he said hallo is everything all right. 

: “No, ril come,” replied Guy, swallowing mouthful of 
sausage and wiping his moutli, “and Barry, tell Mark J want 
him, will you ” Guy wetn into the antc-roon an<l seizwl the 
receiver. “Hallo. b'Jlis he .said, “hallo. is e\erylhiiig 
all right? 

4. Mr. demi^g admitted it geiu ruusly oh yes you ate all right 
he said its for you we re working and y(ni re fighting for us 
its a paitnership neither of us would be any use without the other 
your men and my factoiics between their, they 11 do for hitler 
and his gang curious about hess wasnl it. 

Ans.*: Mr. Fleming admitted it generously, “Oh yes. youi ’io 
all right,” he said, “it’s for you w'e’re working—and you’re 
fighting for us. It’s a partnershi|). Neither of us would be any 
use without the other. Y"our men and my factories—lx.Hween 

them they’ll do for Hitler and his gang.Curious alxnit 

Hbss, wasn’t it?” 

5. iJLord 1 am but a fool of a fighting man yet to us of the 
ethiopiaii blood foresight comes at times J tell you bcOause I 
like you well that 1 see it written upon this .sand that for your 
own sake anjd that of another you would be wise this very night 
to lly fast and far across the sea to syria or to Cyprus or up the 
nileto the south and there lie hid a»\’aiting better days. 
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Afis. : "Lord;'I am but a fool of a figlUing m;ui, yet to us 
oJ the I'Jhiopian blood foresight comes at times. T tell you, 
bevause I like you well, that I sec it written upon this- sand ^hat, 
for your ov'^n sake and that of another, you would be wise this 
very night to fly fast and far across the sea to Syria or to Cyprus ; 
Or up the Nile, to the south, and there lie hid awaiting better days.” 

b. A nuNelisls facts can prove nothing for the, simple reason 
that they are lictions and his narrative when it is reasoning in 
disguisie becomes intolerable but still we a.sk vtiial is a poor 
noveli.^t to do who happens to have been impressetl by '(ran of 
the great ina.slcrs of thought sindi a^- plato or spinoza vvh*f^..e 
philosophies are embodied poetry. 

/Ins. : A novelist’s facts can })io\c nothing, for the Moiple 
reason that they are tictions ; and his narratiee, when it is reason¬ 
ing in disguise, becomes intolerable. ’Ikit stlil we nnist ask. what 
is a j>oor novelist to do, who hapjX‘n> ‘.o have been impres.sed by 
some of the great maslei - of thougln, such as- I'lato o" Spiii'i/a, 
whose jjiiiUjsophies are embodied pcjctry ? 


7 . Just let gxj my hand cant you what busine^s had your 
hand in my pocket replied I aiigrii} 1 w,i> just feeling for my 
pcx'kel handkerchief replied the )'ouiig man I alwax^s, keL[) .1 in 
inv breeches pocket but mu in y(Rir ne'ghbijlirs ,• ]!’<-L;ine my 


neighbours readied he with a vacant stare well so :* is I sec now 


1 litoiigin 1 ; was my own 1 rele^i^^v'd his iiaiid .md {)ra}' who are 
you said I me why 1 am a fool more knave than fool i expect 
replied 1 much puzzled. 


: ‘'Just let go my hand, can’t you ?” “Whai bu.sine^;® 
had your hand in m^ piK'kel ?” replied 1, angrily. “I was just 
feeling for my pocket handkerchief,’’ replied the yomig man, “I 
always keep it in my breeches’ pcKket.” “But not in your 
neighbour’s, I presume.” “My neighbour’s !” replied he, with a 


vacant .stare, “Well, so it is, I see now^ ; I thought it my 
>wn.” I released his hand. “And, pray, wlio are you ?” said I. 
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“Me ! Why, 1 am a fool.” “More knave lliin fool, I expect, ’ 
replied I, much puzzled. 


•8. The king hcaid dial a solfl er (jT die yii.inl 1) ^d the repula- 
lion? of lieing extrenu'iy vain il was s.i'it; ihai ahlioir.ji lie had no 
watch he always woix* a ch in one day the king called him what 
is the time he asked the soldier drawdiig friaii his pocket a bullet 
watch he alw.iys wore a chain one <lay the king ca.P.ed him what 
your majesty leiiiiiuls ii l dial al any looimu; 1 .nay }>e cedled^ 
upon to give ujt my life for your majesty the king greatly tc>uched 
at this prcK>r of loyally p’ csciiled the soldier with his own watch 
s^ing now you will know die exact luiti- when \oii d e for your 
king. (C. U. 1940) 


Ans. : 'I'he King luard that a soiide’- oi ilie guaid. had the 
reputalion of beiiu;' ; xtrLUiL'} \ahi. Ji was il-at, ahh »ugli 

he had no watcli, he always wore a c.hani. ( )ae day Ure king 
called him. "What is the ilnu he asked, 'i'lie soldier, tirae.- 
ing from his })C)cV-i a hulk; whch h. a‘'.\.u wire at'aelu'd 10 
his chain, repliedi, "d'his watch. Your '\!::jest\. uiiiiiuls me liiat 
at any moment I may be called upon to give uj) :ny life for ^’nu^ 
Majesty.” d'he King, greatU loiielred at do^ oioof of lo'.dly, 
presented the soldier with his own watch, saving. "Now v^o 1 will 
know the *rxacl Imiir whin yi'U die for our King.” 

• 

9. fi)nnng the long w’ais between ivnglan 1 and h'ranee two 
old ladies were discussing the jj^htiiig as Uicv' w ait to ehu ch is 
is not w’^oiiderful .said one dial the Ihiglish always dn-Tal liie 
Fi'cnch not at all said the other <loii I you know th.-'U the I'.ngleh 
always say their jirayers befrjre going niuj battle hut answe^fl die 
first cant the P'rench do so too poor jabbering bodies said the 
second who can understand them. f C. U. 194O 


Ans. : During the long wars between Faigland and France 
two old ladies were discussing the fighting as tht y went to cJuirch. 
“Is it not wonderful,” said one, “that the hhiglsh always defeat 
the‘French?” “Not al all,” said the other, ‘ don’t you know that 
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the ICriglisJi always ^sa) lht*ir pra3'ers before going into battle?” 
“But,” answered the first, “can’t the French do so, loo ?” “Poor,, 
jabbering iKxlies !” said the second. “Who can under^^and 
them ?” 

lo. 1 was wondering what the mousetrap was for said Alice 
it is not very likely there would be any mice on the horses -back 
not very likely perhaps said the knight but if they do come I 
dont choose lo have them running all about you see he went on 
after a pause its as well to be provided for everything thats the 
reason the horse has anklets round his feet. 

Ans. : “I was wondering what the mousetrap was f«.“” 
said Alice, “it isn’t very likely, there would be any mice on the 
horse’s back.” “Not very likely, perhaps,” said the Knight; “but, 
if they do come, I don’s choose to have tliem running all about.” 
“You see,” h<‘ went on after a pause,!* “it’s as well lo lj»e provided 
for everythmy. That's the reason the horse has anklets round his 
feel.” 


Fimtcluate the f,ollowmg, and subshtute otpital letters when necessary : 

1. As the crow was gihig lo eat the clieese the fox said good day 
mrs crow how fine \oii look today how glossy your fea.ihers how bright 
yoiy* eyes. 

2 , Oh thank you inr. iox rejifiv-J the st<jrk it is so nice of you to 
ask me I shall he pleased to come. 

^ Oh dear said the big dish to a plate on the dresser I wish 1 had 
nothing to do all day. 

4. At one end 01 ine magiiiliccnt audience chamber dewani khas of 
the palace is the famous iiersian inscription if tliere is a paradise on the 
face of this earth it is this oh it is this it is this. 

5. You all know' tiie marvels and delights of the gramophone the 
te]iq>hoiie the electric light the kincma and the quick and inexpensive 
telegraphic message of today in short all the wonders that have been 'effected 
by electricity. 
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6. You are a greedy dishonest man he said jamish \on for your 
lie I shall leave your axe at the bottom of the river. 

Oh no no said the little fly 
to ask me is in vain 

for those who climb your winding stair 
can never come down again. 

8. 'J'hc pea :.iu at once said J’ve promi'-ed the king that 1 would not 
tell the answer until I’d seen his face one hundred limes oh said the 
minister that's quite easy to do. 

9. Old woman old woman old woman said I • 

Oh whither oh whither oh whither so higli 

to sweep the cobwebs from the sky 
^ and 1 W'ill be wdth you by and l)y. 

10. Ihit at last alter many 3ears they reallj l>eg:in to do arithmetic 

lor the\ loniul ilia* hy ailding twos and lhrt*es ♦’ ' ’ count quite a 

large number of things. 

11. When the cliff saw this he said it wouhl have been better if I’d 
stayed wlierc I v\:is I wi.sh couhl bo a roadmon<lcr again and mend 
roads foi other people and do tlie work llial gotl gave me to flo. 

12. mr robinscii replied harry you do good in your own way and 
1 in mine each ol us according to our lights but let me say tl:ai I would 
ratlier be iiiFtrumeiital in gods hands of converting a swe»‘]>i‘r than lohhiiig 
011c of your richest Jjeopic. 

13. niy fruud sir roger «le lOMiley told me ihe otlur iiighl that 

he had been reading tny p.tper on Westminster abbey in vxluch there were 
a great iiAny ingenious fancies he told me at the same lime that 1 
observed 1 hac> promised another paj>er uiioii the tombs and that he should 
be glad to go and see them with me not having visitid th<’m since he read 
history. ^ ^ ((Ilf 

14. al last frulay pilchetl iqxm a Iree foi I finiiid he knew imich 
better than ’ what kind of wood was filli'sl lor it nor can I tell to this 
<lay what wood to call the tree w'c cut down except that it was very like 

•the tree we call fustic or between that and tlu i iii curagua wood Ar it wa.s 
nmcii of tlie same colour and small. (M. U.) 

15. tw'o frogs went nito a cofd dairy by a s.id chaiice lliey fell in to a 

large basin of indi milk oiic frog >vas alway- thcerfiil and had good hopes 
of the futurt even in painful circumstances the other frog lost hojte when 

he fell into the milk and gave up all atliinpis to save hi.s life so he soiwi 

peri|)ied but the cheerful frog .swam about bravely till in the early monuug 
tlu dairy maid came and rescued him. (Pun. Knt.) 
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16. Your bou is certainly a boy of ability said the headniaster but it 

all depends upon yon 'Whether he is to do well at school what an extra¬ 
ordinary statement said the father how can his i)rogress pi^ssibly depend 
upon me you can see replied the head master that he does his work carf'fully 
oh yes said t^e father i can at least do that. (U.P.i >15) 

17. the emperor having listened to sir henrys proposal with profound 
amazement exclaimed with resentment wlicn w^as it ever heard that a great 
prince like myself willingly left his palace to become a prisoner in the 
hands of stranger's sir henry however declared that he would not b(‘ going 
as a prisoner but would be changing his residence if i should consent to such 
degradation cried the emperor my subjects never would. (U.P.1916) 

18. a gentlemjui thinking he was charged too much by a porter for the 
delivery of a parcel asked him what his name was my name replied the man 
is the same as my fathers and what is his name said the gentleman it is^.o 
same as mine then what arc both your names wh.y they are both alike 
answered the man again and very deliberately walked off. (C. U, I9J7) 

19. the sun and the wind were one day di.‘'pnting which was the 

stronger cease bawling said the sun to the wind on seeing a traveller 
approaching and let u.s decide tlie (luestion Dy doing and not talking who¬ 
ever can succeed in taking away the traveller.' clocik shall he i^.iifessed t ' 
be the conqueror Aviao do auh iu} l(> deoidmg lluis iru-d ilie v> a-' 

but would you mind my trying first not a bit said llie tdlier and straigh' 
away the wind set to wt>rk. ^ • (C U. 1934) 

20^ («) whal a strange thing said the overseer of the work¬ 
men at the foundry ihi.s hroken Ictid heart will not melt in the 
furnace we must throw it away so Uiey threw it on a, dust heap 
where the dead swallow was also lying. 

(&) also he sighed as he took his solilary walk in the little 
shelh.‘rcd garden of the monasLerj rAicldud wight lliat 1 am to he 
unaible like my brothers worthily to praise that holy mother of 
gfxl to whom I. hav'e vowed by whole hearts affection. (v?. F. 

21 .- (a) the queen answered still crying my child i need 

nothing more all is over now but the girl added jumdam i have 
kept warm upon the hob some soup and vermicelli let me bring 
it you. 

{b) take me back it would say is saying all the time in its 
dumb way to the miscreant who carried it off to my real nitlstei 
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btcausc he needs me and I need liim wc belong lo '.leii mher lu’ 
was iny first owner ever since i came from madagasear. t S.l '. 1957 ) 

22. then he’d get up and find that he bad been siting on il 
aiidj would call out oh you can give it up J've foim^l it my sell 
lUA# might just as well ask the coat to find aJiylliing as oxivecl yon 
people to find it. i S.b'. 


23. can it be }'ou jane she asked gently how tonifurtable i 
am \ feel as if 1 could sleep but donl leave me alone iaiie i 
like to have you near me i will stay wiili 3'ou dear helen no one* 
shall take me away. (^S. h’. 1961) 


24. a school bo}’ meeting a poor woman duviiig a < ouple of 

donkeys befoie her ir'.cvl to gel a rise out of be ' 1>) shouting 
g(.x>d morning mother of a.sses good morning my child came back 
the quick reply. \\ 1962) 

25. thus when a frieiyi says you will not: be going past the 

post office I should be grateful if you would post a letter for me 
if it is not too much trouble. ' (S. b\ 1965) 







